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vi PREFACE. 


And, indeed, this is no wonder for one such truth, thoroughly accepted, 
connects itself strangely with others, and there is no saying what it 
may lead us to. : 

‘And thus the gist of what I have tried to teach about architecture 
has been throughout denied by my architect readers, even when they 
thought what I said suggestive in other particulars. “ Anything ba! 
that, Study Italian Gothic ?—perhapes it would be as well: build with 
pointed arches ?—there is no objection: use solid'stone and well-burnt 
brick?—by all means: but—learn to carve or paint organio form oar= 
selves! How can sucha thing be asked? We are above all that 
‘The carvers and painters are our servants—quite subordinate people, 
‘They ought to be glad if we leave room for them.” 

Well: on that it all turns, For those who will not learn to carve or 
paint, and think themselves greater men because they cannot, it is 
wholly wasted time to read any words of mine; in the truest and 
stornest sense they can read no words of mine; for the most familiar 


Tan use—' form,” “ 


proportion,” “ beauty,” “curvature,” “colow”— 
are used in a sense which by no effort Ican communicate to such 
readers; and in no building that I praise, is the thing that I praise it 
for, visible to them. 

‘And it is the more necessary for me to state this fully; because 
to-called Gothic or Romanesque buildings are now rising every day 


around us, which might be supposed by the public more or less to em- 


body the principles of those styles, but which embody not one of them, 
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bility which the acceptance of. that truth fastens upon him; responal- 
bility for choice, decisive and conclusive, between two modes of stady 
which involve ultimately the development, or deadening, of every 
power he possesses. I have tried to hold that choice clearly out to 
him, and to unveil for him to its farthest the issue of his tarning to the 
Fight hand or the left. Guides he may find many, and aids many ; but 
all these will be in vain unless he has first recognised the hour and the 
point of life when the way divides itself, one way leading to the Olive 
mountains—one to the vale of the Salt Sea, There are few cross 
roads, that I know of, from one to the other. Let hin panes et the 
parting of Tax two Paras, 
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LECTURE I. 


THE DETEX. ‘RATIVE POWER OF CONVENTIONAL ART OVE 
+ NATIONS. 


AN DUUOURAL LECTURE. 
Delescrad at the Kensington Museum,* January, 1858, 


As I passed, last summer, for the first time, through the 
north of Scotland, it seemed to me that there was a peculiar 
painfulness in its scenery, cused by the non-manifestation 
of the powers of human art. I had never travelled in, nor 
even heard or conceived of such a country before; nor, 
though I had passed much of my life amidst mountain 


* A few introductory words, in which, at the opening of this leo- 
tare, I thanked the Chairman (Mr. Cockerell), for his support on the 
oveasion, and asked his pardon for any hasty expressions in my writ- 
ings, which might have scemed discourteous towards him, or other 
architects whose general opinions were opposed to mine, may be found 
by those who care for preambles, not much misreported, in the Build- 
ing Chronicle ; with such comments as the genius of that journal was 


likely to saggest to it, 
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scenery in the south, was I before aware how much of its 
charm depended on the little gracefulnesses and tender 
nesses of human work, which are mingled with the beauty of 
the Alps, or spared by their desolation, It i true thet the 
art which carves and colours the front of a Swiss cottage ia 
not ofany very exalted kind; yet it testifies to the complete 
nest and the delicacy of the facultics of the mountaincer 
it is true that the remnants of tower and battlement, whiek 
afford footing to the wild vine on the Alpine promontory, 
form but a small part of the great servation of its rocks ; 
and yet it is just that fragment of their broken outline 
which gives them their pathetic power, and historical 
majesty, And this clement among the wilds of our own 
country I found wholly wanting. The Highland cottage 
is Titerally a heap of gray stones, choked up, rather than 
roofed over, with black peat and withered heather; the 
only approach to an effort a° decoration consists in the 
placing of the clods of protective peat obliquely on *ts roof, 
40 a8 to give a diagonal arrangement of lines, looktng some- 
what as if the surface had been scored over by a gigantic 
daymare, 

And, at least among the northern hills of Scotland, ele- 
vents of more ancient architectural interest are equally 
sbsent. The solitary pecl-house is hardly discernible by 
-he windings of the stream; the roofless aisle of the priory 
8 lost among the enclogurea of the village; and the eapital 
sity of the Highlands, Inverness, placed where it might 
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ia this power of theirs exerted by tho people rarely, o 
without enjoyment; the love of subtle design seems uni 
yareal in the race, and is developed in every implement 
that they shape, and every building that they raise; it 
attaches itself with the same intensity, and with the same 
succes, to the service of superstition, of pleasure or of 
cruelty; and enriches alike, with one profusion of enchanted 
iridescence, the dome of the pagoda, the fringe of the girdle, 
and the edge of the sword. 

So then you have, in these two great populations, Indian 
and Highland—in the races of the jungle and of the moor 
--two national capacities distinctly and accurately opposed. 
On the one side you have a race rejoicing in art, and 
eminently and universally endowed with the gift of it; on 
the other you have a people careless of art, and apparently 
incapable of it, thcir utmost cHort hitherto reaching ne 
farther than to the variation of the positions of the bars of 
colour in square chequers, And wo are thus ungod 
naturally to enquire what is the effect on the moral 
character, in each nation, of this vast difference in thoir 
pursuits and apparent capacitics? and whether those rade 
chequers of the tartan, or the exquisitely fancied inyoln- 
tions of the Cashmere, fold habitually over the noblest 
hearts? We have bad our answer. Since the race of man 
began ita course of sin on this earth, nothing bas ever bean 
done by it so significative of all bestial, and lower than 
bestial degradation, as the acts of the Indian race in the 
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purity, and picty, and whatever else is fruitful in the work 
of Heaven; out of the ivory palace come treachery, 
critelty, cowardice, idolatry, bestiality,—whatever else is 
{raitfal in the work of Hell. 

But he difficulty does not close here, From one 
instance, of however great apparent force, it would ba 
wholly unfair to gather any general conclusion—wholly 
illogical to assert that because we had once found love of 
art connected with moral basenesa, the love of art must be 
the general root of moral baseness; and equally unfair to 
azsert that, because we had once found neglect of art coin- 
cident with nobleness of disposition, neglect of art must be 
alwaya the source or sign of that nobleness, But if we 
pass from the Indian peninsula into other countries of the 
globe ; and from our own Tecent experience, to the records 
of history, we shall still find one great fact fronting ua, in 
stern univeraslity—namely, the apparent connection of 
great success in art with subsequent national degradation, 
You find, in the first place, that the nations which possess 
ed a refined art were slways subdued by those whe 
posseeasd none: you find the Lydian subdued by the 
Mere; the Athenian by the Spartan; the Greek by the 
Roman; the Roman by the Goth; the Burgundian by the 
Switzer: but you find, beyond this—that even where no 
attack by any external power has accelerated the eatastr- 
phe of the state, the period in which any given people 
teach their highest power in art is procisely that in whieh 
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quisite ornaments on the quiver, the helmet, and ths 
spear, 

Does it not seem to you, then, on all these three counta, 
more than questionable whether we are assembled here in 
Kensington muscum to any good purpose? Might we not 
justly be looked upon with suspicion and fear, rather than 
‘with sympathy, by the innocent and unartistical public? 
Are we even sure of ourselves? Do we know what we are 
about? Aro we met here as honest people? or are we not 
rather so many Catilines assembled to devise the hasty de- 
gmidation of our country, or, like a conclave of midnight 
witches, to summon and send forth, on new and umexpect- 
ed missions, the demons of luxury, cruelty, and supensti- 
tion? 

T trust, upon the whole, that it is not so: T am sure that 
Mr, Redgrave and Mr. Cole do not at all include resulta of 
this kind in their conception of the ultimate objects of the 
institution which owes so much to theirstrenuous and well 
directed exertions, And I have put this painful question 
before you, only that we may fice it thoroughly, and, asT 
hope, ont-face it, If you will give it a little sincere atten- 
tion this evening, I trust we may find sufficiently good nea 
sons for our work, and proceed to it hereafter, as all good 
workmen should do, with clear heads, and calm consciences, 

‘To return, then, to the first point of difficulty, the rele 
tions between art and mental disposition in India and Seat- 
and. It is quite true that the art of India ix delicate and 
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upon reflection, that all the highest points of the Scottialy 
character are connect.d with impressions derived straight 
from the natural scenery of their country. No nation bas 
ever before shown, in the general tone of its language—in 
the general current of its iterature—so constant a habit of 
hallowing its passions and confirming ita principles by direct 
association with the charm, or power, of nature. The writ 
ings of Scott and Burns—snd yet more, of the far greater 
poets than Buras whogave Scotland her traditional ballads, 
—furnish you in every stanza—almost in every line—with 
examples of this association of natural scenery with the 
passions ;* batan instance of its further connection with 
moral principle struck me forcibly just at the time when I 
was most lamenting the absence of art among the people. In 
one of the lonclicst districts of Scotland, where the peat cot 
tages are darkest, just at the western foot of that great mass of 


* Tho great poots of Scotland, like the great posts of all other coun 
trios, nover write dissolutely, either in matter or method; bat with 
mom and measured meaning in every syllable, Here's a bit of firstarate 
work for example: 


“Tweed said to Till, 
What gars ye rin sae still?" 
‘Till said to Tweed, 
“Though ye rin wi’ apeed, 
AndI rin slaw, 
‘Whar ye droon 00 man, 
T droon twa!” 
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Jeave only the whisper of the old pine branches—"Stanc 
fast, Oraig Ellachio!” 

You have, * these two nations, seen in direet opposition 
the effects on moral aentiment of art without nature, and of 
hature without art. And you sec enough to justify you in 
ssupecting—while, if you choose to investigate the subject 
more deeply and with other examples, you will find enough 
to justify you in concluding—that art, followed as such, 
and for ita own eake, irrespective of the interpretation of 
nature by it, is destructive of whatever is best and noblest 
in humanity; but that nature, however simply observed, or 
imperfcctly known, is, in the degree of the affection felt for 
it, protective and helpful to all that is noblest in humanity. 

You might then-conclude farther, that art, so far ag: it 
was devoted to the record or the interpretation of nature, 
would be helpful aud ennobling also. 

And you would conclude this with perfect truth. Let 
me repeat the assertion distinctly and solemnly, as the first 
that lam permitted to make in this building, devoted in a 
way xo new and so admirable to the service of the artstas 
dents of England—Wherever art is practised for its own 
mike, and the-delight of the workman is in what he does 
and produces, instead of what he interprets or exhaibils,— 
there art has an influence of the most fatal kind on brain 
and heart, and it issues, if long so pursued, in the dastrte 
tion both of intellectual power and moral principle; whoreas 
art devoted humbly and velf-forgetfully to the clear state 
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tally coincident with her apparent perfection —in that instant, 
Tsay, begins her actual catastrophe; and by her own fill— 
so far aa she has influenco—she accelerates the ruin of the 
nation by which she is practised, 

The study, however, of the effect of art on the mind of 
nations is one rather for the historian than for us; at all 
‘events it is one for the discussion of which we have nomore 
time this evening. But I will ask your patience with me 
while I try to illustrate, in some further particulars, the 
dependence of the healthy state and power of art itself 
upon the exercise of its appointed function in the interpre 
tation of fact. . 

You observe that I always say interpretation, never ina 
tation. My reason for so doing is, first, that good art rarely 
imitates; it usually only describes or explains, Bat my 
second and chief reason is that good art always consists of 
two things; First, the observation of fact; secondly, the 
manifesting of hurnan design and authority in the way that 
fet is told. Great and good art must unite the two; it 
cannot exist for a moment but in their unity; it consists of 
the two as essentially as water consists of oxygen and 
hydrogen, or marble of lime and carbonic acid. 

Tet us inquire a little into the nature of exch of the ele 
ments. The first clement, we say, is the love of Nature, 
leading to the effort to observe and report her truly, Amd 
this is the first and leadingelement. Review for yourselves 
the history of art, and you will find this to be a manifest 
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—did it as well as it can be done—and all its greatness is 
founded on that single and honest effort. 

Pray, do not leave this room without a perfectly olear 
holding of these three ideas, You may try them, and toss 
them about afterwards, as much as you like, to sce if they'll 
bearshaking; but do let me put them well and plainly into 
your possession. Attach them to three works of art which 
you all have either seen or continually heard of. There's 
the (so-called) “Theseus” of the Elgin marbles, That repre 
gents the whole end and aim of the Athenian school—tha 
natural form of the human body. All their conventional 
architecture—their graceful shaping and painting of pottery 
—whateoever other art they practised—was dependent for 
itk grentness on this sheetunchor of central aim: trae shape 
of living man. Then take, for your type of the Italian 
school, Raphael's “Disputa del Sacramento,” that will be 
‘an accepted type by everybody, and will involve no possibly 
questionable points: the Germans will admit it; the English 
academicians will admit it; and the English purists and 
pre-Raphaelites will admit it, Well, there you have the 
trath of human expression proposed as an aim, That is 
the way people look when they feel this or that—when they 
nave this or that other mental character: are they devo 
tional, thoughtful, affectionate, indignant, or inspired? aro 
they prophets, saints, priests, or kings? then—whatacever 
is traly thoughtful, affectionate, prorhetic, priestly, kingly 
—that the Florentine #shool tried to discern. and show: that 
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build the simplest buildings, serve the most practical utili- 
ties, yet all it does will be glorionsly designed and gloriously 
dono; but let it once quit hold of the chain.of natural fact, 
‘cease to pursue that as the clue to its work; Jet it propose 
to iteelfany other ond than preaching this living word, and 
think first of showing its own skill or its own fancy, and 
from that hour its full is precipitate—its destruction sure ; 
nothing that it docs or designs will ever have life or loveli« 
ness in it more; its hour has come, and there is no work, 
nordeviee, nor knowledge, not wisdom in the grave whither” 
it gocth. 

Tet us take for example that school of art over which 
many of you would perhaps think this law had but little 
power—the school of Gothic architecture. Many of us 
may have been in the habit of thinking of that school 
rather as of one of forms than of facts—a school of pin 
naclea, and buttresses, and conventional mouldings, and 
disguise of nature by monstrous imaginings—not a school 
of wath at all. I think I shall be able, even in the little 
time we have to-night, to show that this {s not so; and that 
our great law holds just as good at Amiens and Salisbury 
‘na it does at Athens and Klorence. 

Twill go back then first to the very beginnings of Gothic 
art, and before you, the students of Kensington, as an im+ 
pannelled jury, I will bring two examples of the barbarism 
out of which Gothic art emerges, approximately contem 
potary in dite and parallel in executive slkill; but, the ong 
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Suill, as far as Tcan make it out, the lecture appeary to 
have been just one of those of which you will at present 
hear so many, the protests of architects who have no know+ 
ledge of sculpture—or of any other mode of expressing 
natural beauty—against natural beauty; and their enden 
vour to substitute mathematical proportions for the know- 
ledge of liffs they do not possess, and the representation of 
life of which they are incapable. Now, this substitution 
of obedience to mathomatical law for sympathy with 
observed life, is the first characteristic of the hopeless work 
of all ages; as such, you will find it eminently maniftated 
in the specimen I have to give you of the hopeless Gothic 
barbarism; the barbarism from which nothing could 
emerge—for which no future was 
possible but extinction. The 
Avistotelian principles of the 
Qe 4 Beautiful are, you remember, 

en, Ordor, Symmetry, and the Defi- 


SASS 7, nits Here you have the thres, 
=) in perfiction, applied to. the 
DPE 
WAXES in the library of St, John’s Col- 
loge, Combridge.® 


ideal of an angel, in a pealter 
Now, you see the characteristics of this utterly dead school 








of the eighth century, existing 


* L copy this woodent from Westwood's “ Palvographia Sacra” 
fopy 
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are, first the wilful closing of its eyes to natural facts ;— for, 
however ignorant a person may be, he need only look at a 
human being to sce that it has a mouth as well as eyes; 
and secondly, the endeavour to adorn or idealize natural 
fact according to its own notions: it puts red spots in the * 
middle of the hands, and sharpens the thumbs, thinking to 
improve them. Here you have the most pure type possi- 
ble of the principles of idealism in all ages: whenever peo- 
ple don’t look at Nature, they always think they can 
improve her, You will also admire, doubtless, the exquisite 
result of the application of our great modern architectural 
principle of beauty—symmetry, or equal balance of part 
by part; you see even the eyes are made symmetrical— 
entirely round, instead of irregular, oval; and the iris is set 
properly in the middle, instead of—as nature has absurdly 
put it—rather under the upper lid. You will also observe 
the “principle of the pyramid” in the general arrangement 
of the figure, and the value of “series” in the placing of 
dots. 

From this dead barbarism we pass to living barbarism— 
to work done by hands quite as rude, if not ruder, and by 
minds as uninformed; and yet work which in every line 
of it is prophetic of power, and has in it the sure dawn of 
day, You have often heard it said that Giotto was the 
founder of art in Italy. He was not: neither he, nor 
Giunta Pisano, nor Niccolo Pisano, They all laid strong 
hands to the work, and brought it first into aspect above 
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ground; but tho foundation had been laid for them by 
the builders of the Lombardic churches in the valleys of 
tho Adda and the Arno, It is in the sculpture of the 
round arched churches of North Italy, bearing disputable 
dates, ranging from the eighth to the twelfth century, 
that you will find the lowest struck roots of the art of 
‘Titian and Raphael* T go, therefore, to the church 
which is certainly the earliest of these, St, Ambrogio, of 
Milan, said still to retain some portions of the actual 
structure from which St. Ambrose excluded Theodosius, 
and at all events furnishing the most archaic examples of 
Lambardie sculpture in North Italy, Ido not venture to 
guess their date; they are barbarous enough for any 
date. 

We find the pulpit of this church covered with in- 
terlacing patterns, closely resembling those of the manu- 
soript at Cambridge, but among them is figure sculpture of 
avery different kind. It is wrought with mere ineizions in 
the stone, of whieh the effect may be tolerably giver by 
single lines in a drawing. Remember, therefore, for a 
moment—as characteristic of culminating Ttalian art— 
Michael Angelo’s fresco of the “Temptation of Eve," in 
the Sistine chapel, and you will be more interested in seeing. 
the birth of Ttalian art, illustrated by the same subject, 

* Thavs eaid elsewhere, “the root of olf art is struck in the thirteenth 


century.” ‘This is quite true: bus of course some of the smallest fibres 
up lower, as in this instance. 
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malice and insinuatioa ;—and he has actually got them to 
some extent. So also a common workman, even in this 
barbarous stage of art, might have carved Eye's arms and 
body a good deal better; but this man does not care about 
arms and body, if he can only get at Eve's mind—show 
that she is pleased st being flattered, and yet in a state of 
uncomfortable hesitation. And some look of listening, of 
complacency, and of embarrassment he has verily got: — 
note the eyes slightly askance, the lips compressed, and the 
right hand nervously grasping the left arm: nothing ean 
be declared impossible to the people who could begin thus 
—the world is open wo them, and all that is in it; while, 
on the contrary, nothing is possible to the man who did 
the symmetrical angel—the world is keyless to him; he has 
built a cell for himself in which he must abide, barred up 
for ever—there is no more hope for him than for a sponge 
or a madrepore. 

T shall not trace from this embryo tho progress of Gothia 
art in Tkaly, because it ix much complicated and involved 
with traditions of other schools, and because most of the 
students will be less familiar with its results than with their 
own northern buildings. So, these two designs indicating 
Death and Life in the beginnings of mediwval art, we will 
take an example of the progress of that art from our northe 
ern work. Now, many of you, doubtless, have been in- 
terested by the mass, grandeur, and gloom of Norman 
architecture, as much as by Gothic traceries; and when you 
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thedral of Chartres. From hat front T have chosen two 
fragments to illuatrate it.* 
‘Thess statues have been long, and justly, considered as 
epresentative of the highest skill of the twelfth or earliest 
part of the thirteenth century in France; and they indeed 
possess a dignity and delicate charm, which are forthe most 
part wanting in later works. It is owing partly to real 
nobleness of feature, but chiefly to the grace, mingled with 
severity, of the falling lines of excessively tin drapery; a3 
‘well as to a most studied finish in composition, every part 
of the ornamentation tenderly harmonizing with the rest. 
So far aa their power over certain tones of religious mind 
48 owing to palpable degree of non-naturalism in them, T 
do not praize it—the exaggerated thinness of body and stiff 
ness of attitude are faults; but they are noble faults, and 
give the statues 9 strange look of forming part of the very 
building itself, and sustaining it—not like the Greek cary 
atid, without effort—nor like the Renaissance caryatid, by 
painful or impossible effort—but as if all that was silent 
and stern, and withdrawn apart, and stiffened in chill of 
heart against the terror of earth, had passed intoa shape of 


_* This part of the lecture was illustrated by Lwo drawings, shade 
admirably by Mr, J, 0. Laing, with the belp of photographs from statues 
at Chartres, ‘The drawings may be seca at present at the Kensington 
Museum ; but any large photograph of the west front of Chartres will 
‘tuable the reader to follow what is stated in the lectare, as far an ia 
needful 
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statues are always isolated; blank fields of stone, or depths 
of sbadow, relieving the form of the statue, a the world of 
lower nature which they despised retired in darkness from 
their hearts. Here, the clothed figure seems the type of 
the Christian spirit—in many reapects feebler and mor 
contracted—but purer; clothed in its white robes and 
crown, and with the riches of all croation at its side, 

The next step in the change will be set before you ina 
moment, merely by comparing this statue from the west 
front of Chartros with that of the Madonna, from the south 
transept door of Amicns.* 

‘Thiz Madonna, with the sculpture round her, represents 
the culminating power of Gothic art in the thirteenth cen- 
tary. Sculpture has been gaining continually in the inter- 
val; gnining, simply because becoming every day more 
trathful, more tender, and more suggestive. By the way, 
the old Douglas motto, “Tender and true,” may wisely be 
taken up again by all of us, for our own, in art no less than’ 
in other things. Depend upon it, the first universal cha- 
racteristio of all great art is ‘'enderncss, as the second is 

+ Troth. find this more and more every day: an infinitade 
of tenderness ig the chief gift and inheritance of all the 
truly great men. It is sure to involve a relative intensity 
0” disdain towards base things, and an appearance of stern 

* There oro many photographs of this door and of its central statue. 


Tis sculpture fa the tympanum is farthor described in the Fourth Leo 
ture. 2 


» 4 
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‘been steadily fixed on natural trath—they had been ad- 
‘yancing from flower to flower, from form to form, from faee 
to fice,—gaining perpetually in knowledge and veracity— 
therefore, perpetually in power and in grace, But at this 
point s fatal change came over their aim. From the statue 
they now begun to turn the attention chiefly to the nicho 
of the statue, and from the floral ornament to the mould- 
ings that enclosed the floral ornament. The first result 
of this was, however, though not the grandest, yot the most 
finished of northern genius You have, in the earlier 
Gothic, leas wonderful construction, less careful masonry, 
far less expression of harmony of parts in the balance of 
the building. Earlier work always has more or less of the 


character of a good solid wall with irregular holes in it,” 


well carved wherever there is room. But the last phase of 
good Gothic has no room to spare; it rises as high as it 
can on narrowest foundation, stands in perfect strength 
with the least possible substance in its bars; connects nichg 
with niche, and line with line, in sn exquisite harmony 
from which no stone can be removed, and to whieh you ean 
add not a pinnacle; and yet introduces in rich, though now 
more calculated profusion, the living element of its seulp- 
ture: sculpture in the quatrefoils—sculpture in the brack- 
ets—aeulpture in the gargoyles—sculpture in the nicbes— 
sculpture in the ridges and hollows of its mouldings—nota 
abadow without meaning, and not a light without life* 

© The two tranegpts of Rouen Cathedral illustrate this style, ‘There 
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ence; wherever sculpture was practised, architecture arose 
—wherever that was neglected, architecture expired; and, 
believe me, all you students who love this medisval art, 
there is no hope of your ever doing any good with it, but 
on this everlasting principle. Your patriotic associations 
with it are of no use; your romantic associations with it— 
either of chivalry or religion—are of no use; they are 
worse than useless, they are false, Gothic is not an art for 
knights and nobles; it is an art for the people: it is not an 
art for churches or sanctuaries; it is an art for houses and 
homes: it is not an art for England only, but an art for 
the world: above all, it is not an art of form or tradition 
only, but an art of vital practice and perpetual renewal. 
And whosoever pleads for it as an ancient or a formal 
thing, and tries to teach it you as an ecclesiastical tradition 
or a geometrical science, knows nothing of its essence, less 
than nothing of its power. 

Leave, therefore, boldly, though not irreverently, mysti- 
cism and symbolism on the one side; cast away with utter 
scorn geometry and legalism on the other; seize hold of 
God’s hand and look full in the face of His creation, and 
there is nothing He will not enable you to achieve. 

Thus, then, you will find—and the more profound and 
accurate your knowledge of the history of art the more 


assuredly you will find—that the living power in al] the 
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all that is necessary to form a school. There needs to be 
much superadded to it, though there never must be any- 
thing superseding it, The main thing which needs to ba 
superadded is the gift of design. 

It is always dangerous, and liable to diminish the clear 
ness of impression, to go over much ground in the course 
of one lecture. But I dare not present you with a maimed 
view of this important subject: I dare not put off to 
another time, when the same persons would not be again 
assembled, the statement of the great collateral necessity 
which, as well as the necessity of truth, governs all noble 
art. 

That collateral necessity is the visible operation of human 
tntellect in the presentation of truth, the evidence of what is 
properly called design or plan in the work, no less than of 
veracity. A looking-glass does not design—it receives and 
communicates indiscriminately all that passes before it; a 
painter designs when he chooses some things, refuses others, 
and arranges all. 

This selection and arrangement must have influence over 
everything that the art is concerned witb, great or small— 
over lines, over colours, and over ideas. Given a certain 
group of colours, by adding another colour at the side of 
them, you will either improve the group and render it 
more delightful, or injure it, and render it discordant and 
unintelligible. | “Design” is the choosing and placing the 
colour go as to help and enhance all the other colours it is set 
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with them in unalarmed intelligence and unhurried strength, 
and becomes, with his human intellect and will, no un 
conscious nor insignificant agent, in consummating their 
good, and restraining their evil. 

Thus in human life you have the two fields of rightfal 
toil for ever distinguished, yet for ever associated; Truth 
first—plan or design, founded thereon ; so in art, you have 
the same two ficlds for ever distinguished, for ever ass0 
ciated; Truth first—plan, or design, founded thereon. 

Now hitherto there is not the least difficulty in the 
subject; none of you can look for a moment at any great 
sculptor or painter without sceing the full bearing of these 
principles. But a difficulty arises when you come to exa 
mine the art of a lower order, concerned with furniture 
and manufacture, for in that art the element of design 
enters without, apparently, the clement of truth. You 
have often to obtain: beauty and display invention without 
direct representation of nature. Yet, respecting all these 
things also, the principle is perfectly simple. If the 
designer of furniture, of cups and vases, of dress patterns, 
and the like, exercises himself continually in the imitation 
of natural form in some leading division of his work; then, 
holding by this stem of life, he. may pass down into all 
kinds of merely geometrical or formal design with perfec: 
safety, and with noble results.* ‘Thus Giotto, being prima 
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your whole occupation—all the necessities and chances of 
your existence, led you straight to the feet of the great 
Teacher, and thrust you into the treasury of His works; 
where you have nothing to do but to live by gazing, and 
to grow by wondering ;—wilfully you bind up your eyes 
from the splendour—wilfully bind up your life-blood from 
its beating—wilfully turn your backs upon all the majer 
ties of Omnipotence—wilfally snatch your hands from all 
the aids of love; and what can remain for you, but help- 
lssness and bliridness,—except the worse fate than the 
being blind yourselves—that of becoming Leaders of the 
blind? : 

Do not think that I am speaking under excited feeling, 
or in any exaggerated terms. I have writlen the words 
I use, that I may know what I say, and that you, if you 
choose, may see what I have said. For, indeed, I have set 
before you to-night, to the best of my power, the sum and 
substance of the system of art to the promulgation of which 
Thave devoted my life hitherto, and intend to devote what 
of life may still be spared to me. I have had but one 
steady aim in all that I have ever tried to teach, namely— 
to declare that whatever was great in human art was the 
expression of man’s delight in God’s work. 

And at this time I have endeavoured to prove to you—if 
you investigate the subject you may more entirely prove to 
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what it has securely done—happier in what, day by day, it 
may as securely hope; happiest at the close of life, when 
the right hand begins to forget its cunning, to remember, 
that there never was a touch of the chisel or the pencil it 
wielded, but has added to the knowledge and quickened 
the happiness of mankind. 


LECTURE IL 
THE UNITY OF ABT. 
Part of an Address® delivered at Manchester, 14th March, 1860. 


Ir is sometimes my pleasant duty to visit other cities, in 
the hope of being able to encourage their art students; but 
here it is my pleasanter privilege to come for encourage- 
ment myself. I do not know when I have received so 
much as from the report read this evening by Mr. Hammers- 
ley, bearing upon a subject which has caused me great 
anxiety. For I have always felt in my own pursuit of art, 
and in my endeavours to urge the pursuit of art on others, 
that while there aro many advantages now that never 
existed before, there are certain grievous difficulties exist- 

* I was prevented, by press of other engagements, from preparing 
this address with the care I wished ; and forced to trust to such expres- 
sion as I could give at the moment to the points of principal import- 
anco; reading, however, the close of the preceding lecture, which I 
thought contained some truths that would bear repetition. The whole 
was reported, better than it deserved, by Mr. Pitman, of the Manche 
ter Courier, and published nearly verbatim, I have here extracted, 
from the published report, the facts which I wish especially to enforce; 
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directly or indirectly, with or without the help of instre 
ments or machines, Anything proceeding from the band 
of man is manufacture; but it must have proceeded from 
his hand only, acting mechanically, and uninfimemood at 
the moment by direct intelligence. 

Then, secondly, Anr is the operation of the hand snd 
the intelligence of man together: thore is an art of making 
machinery ; there is an art 6f building ships; an art of 
making carriages; and e0 on. All these, properly called . 
Arta, but not Fine Arts; are pursuits in which the band of 
man and his head go together, working at the axme jnetant 

Then Fine Arr is that in which the hand, the head, and 
the heart of man go together. 

Recollect this triple group; it will help you to solve 
many difficult problems. And remember that though the 
band must be at the bottom of everything, it must also go 
to the top of everything; for Fine Art must be produced 
by the hand of man in a much greater and clearer sense 
than manufacture is, Fine Art must always be produced 
by the subtlest of all machines, which is the human hand. 
No machino yet contrived, or hereafter contrivable, will ‘ 
ev:r equal the fine machinery of the human fingera 
Thoroughly perfect art is that which proceeds from the 
heirt, which involves all the noble emotions ;—associates 
with these the head, yet as inferior to the heart; and the 
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money is to be made in every way; but art is to be followed 
only in one way. That is what I want mainly to say to 
you, or if not to you yourselves (for, from what T have 
heard from your exeellent master to-night, I know you are 
‘ng on all rightly), you must Tet me say it through you 
hers, Our Schools of Art are confused by the various 
ing and various interests that are now abroad among 
Everybody is talking about art, and writing about it 








-y are talking about; thus students are Jed in all variable 
ways, while there is only one way in which they can make 
steady progress, for true art is always and will be always 
one. Whatever changes may bo made in the customs of 
society, whatever new machines we may invent, whatever 
new manufactures we may supply, Fine Art must remain 
what it was two thousand years ago, in the days of Phidias; 
two thousand years hence, it will be, in all its principles, 
and in all its great effects upon the mind of man, just the 
same. Observe this that I say, please, carefully, for I mean 
ittothe very utmost. There is butone right way of doing any 
given thing required of an artist; there may be a hundred 
wrong, deficient, or mannered ways, but there is only one 
complete and right way. Whenever two artists are trying 
to do the same thing with the same ma 





als, and do it in 
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sifted or separated from others; they are checked hy the 
presence of the other qualities which ensure the gratifica- 
tion of other men, ‘Thus, Titian is not soft enough for the 
sensualist, Correggio suits him better; Titian is not defined 
enough for the formalist,—Leonardo suits him better; Ti- 
tian is not pure enough for the religionist—Raphael suils 
him better; Titian is not polite enough for the. man-of the 
world,—Vandyke suits ‘him better; Titian’ is not-Syesible 
enough for the lovers of the pictureaque,—Rembrends suits * 
him better. So Correggio is popular with a certain nef, and _ 
Vandyke with a certain set, and Rembrandt with» sertain 
set All are great men, but of inferior stamp, and therefore 
‘Vandyke is popular, and Rembrandt is popular,* but nobody 
cares much at heart about Titian; only there is a strange 
under-current of everlasting murmur about his name, which 
means the deep consent of all great men that he is greater 
than they—the consent of those who, having sat long 
enough at his feet, have found in that restrained harmony of 
his strength there are indeed depths of each balanced power 
more wonderful than all those separate manifestations in 
inferior painters: that there is a softness more exquisite 
than Correggio’s, a purity loftier than Leonardo's, a force 
mightier than Rembrandt's, a sanctity more solemn even 
than Raffaelle’s. 

Do not suppose that in saying this of Titian, I am return- 
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partialities and weaknesses, They trained themselves un 
der masters of exaggeration, and tried to unite opposite ex 
aggerations. That was impossible. They did not see that 
the only possible eclecticism had been already accomplish 
‘ed;—the eclecticism of temperance, which, by the restraint 
of force, gains higher foree; and by the self-denial of dee 
light, gains higher delight. ‘This you will find is ultimate. 
ly the case with every true and right muster; at first, while © 
‘we are tyros in art, or before we have earnestly studied tho 
man in question, we shall see little in him; or perhaps see, 
as we think, deficiencies ; we shall fancy he is inferior to 
this man in that, and to the other man in the other; but 
‘a8 we go on studying him we shall find that he has got both 
‘that and the other; and both in a far higher sense than the 
man who seemed to possess those qualities in excess. Thus 
in Turner's lifetime, when people first looked at him, thoas 
who liked rainy weather, said he was not equal to Copley 
Fielding; but those who looked at Turner long enough 
found that he could be much more wet than Copley Field- 
ing, when he chose. The people who liked fores, said that 
“Turner was not strong enough for them; he was cffemi- 
nate; they liked De Wint,—nice strong tone;—or Cox— 
great, greeny, dark masses of colour—solemn feeling of 
the freshness and depth of nature;—they liked Oox-— 
Turner was too hot for them.” Had they looked long 
enough they would have found that he had far more force 
‘than De Wint, far more freshness than Cox when he 
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years, not only by students following their own bent, but 
by their being withdrawn from teaching altogether. I have 
just named a very great man in bis own fleld—Prout We 
all know his drawings, and love them: they havea pecu- 
Har character which no other architectural drawings ever 
possessed, and which no others can possess, because all 
Prout’s subjects are being knocked down or restored. 
(Prout did not like restored buildings any more than I do.) 
‘There will never be any more Prout drawings. Nor could 
he have been what he was, or expressed with that mysie 
Tioualy effective touch that peculiar delight in broken and 
old buildings, unless he had been withdrawn from all high 
art influence, You know that Prout was born of poor 
pareats—that he was educated down in Cornwall;—and 
that, for many years, all tho art-teaching he bad was his 
own, or the fishermen’s. Under the keels of the fishing- 
boats, on the sands of our southern coasts, Prout learned 
all that he needed to learn about art, Entirely by himaclf, 
he felt lis way to this particular style, and becaie the 
painter of pictures whieh I think weshould all regret to lose. 
Is becomes a very difficult question what that man would 
have been, had he been brought under some entirely whole- 
some artisticinfluenco, Hoe had immense gifts of composi- 
tion. I do not know any man who had more power of 
jayention than Prout, or who had a sublimer instinct in 
his treatment of things; but being entirely withdrawn from 
allartistical help, he blunders his way to that short-coming 
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<ennd not from Dickens, And T believe that our schools 
” of painting are at present inefficient in their action, beeanae 
they have not fixed on this high principle what are the 
painters to whom to point; nor boldly resolved to point to 
the best, if determinable, It is becoming a matter of stern 
necessity that they should give a simple direction to the 
attention of the student, and that they should say, “ This is 
the mark yon are to aim at; and you are not to go about ta 
the printshops, and peep in, to see how thie engraver dost 
that, and the other engraver does the other, and how a nice 
bit of character has been caught by anew man, and why this 
odd picture hns caught the popular attention, You are to 
have nothing to do with all that; you ara not. to mind 
about popular attention just now; but here is athing which 
is eternally right and good: you are to look at that, and see 
if you cannot do something eternally right and good too.” 
But suppose you accept this principle: and resolve to 
look to some great man, Titian, or Turner, or whomsoever 
it may be, as the model of perfection in art;—then the 
question is; since this great man pursued his art in Venice, 
orin the fields of England, under totally different condi- 
tions from those possible to us now—how are you to make 
"your study of him effective here in Manchester? how bring 
it down into patterns, and all that you are called upon ag 
operatives to produce? how make it the means of your live 
hhood, and associate inferior branches of art with this great 
art? That may become a serious doubt to you. You may 
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tinctly in your mind as those who seek for the pleasure of 
‘art, in the relations of its colours and lines, without caring 
to convey any trath with it; and those who seck for the 
trath first, and then go down from the truth to the pleasure 
of colour and line. Marking those two bodies distinctly as 
separate, and thinking over them, you may come to some 
rather notable conclusions respecting the mental disposi- 
tions which are involved in each mode of stady. You will 
find that large masses of the art of the world full definitely 
under one or the other of these heads, Observe, pleasure 
. first and troth afterwards, (or not at all,) as with the Are 
bians and Indians; or, truth first and pleasure afterwanda, 
as with Angelico and all other great Kuropean painters 
You will find that the art whose end is pleasure only is pre- 
eminently the gift of cruel and savage nations, cruel in tem= 
per, savage in habits and conception; but that the art which 
is especially dedicated to natural fact always indicates a 
peculiar gentleness and tendemess of mind, and that all 
great and successful work of that kind will assuredly be 
the production of thoughtful, sensitive, earnest, kind men, 
large in their views of life, and full of various intellectual 
power., And farther, when you examine the men in whom 
the gifts of art are variously mingled, or universally 
mingled, you will discern that the ornamental, or pleasura- 
ble power, though it rriay be possessed by good men, is mot 
fn iteelfan indication of their goodness, but is rather, unless 
balanced by other ficulties, indicative of violence of temper, 
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know not that in the whole history of art you can produve , 
another instance of go strong, so unaided, so unerring an 
instinct for all that was true, pure, and noble. 

Now, do you recollect the evidence respecting the charac 
ter of this man,—the two points of bright peculiar evidence 
given by the sayings of tho two greatest literary men of his 
day, Jobnson and Goldsmith? Johnson, who, as you 
know, was always Reynolds’ attached friend, had but one 
complaint to make against him, that he hated nobody :— 
“ Reynolds,” he said, “you hate no one living; [like a 
good hater!” Still more significant is the little touch in 
Goldsmith's “ Retaliation." You recollect how in that * 
poem he dezeribes the various persons who met at one of 
their dioners at St. James's Coffve-house, each person being 
deseribed under the name of some appropriate dish. You 
will often hear the concluding lines about Reynolds quoted— 

4 Te shifted his trumpet,” &e.j— 
less often, or at least loss attentively, the preceding oncs, 
far more important— 
“ Still born to improve us in every part— 
His pencil our fices, his manners our heart 2" 
and never, the most characteristic touch of all, near the 
beginning <— 
 Qur dean sball be venison, just freeh from the plains ; 
Our Burke shall be tongue, with » garnish of brains 
To make out the dinner, full certain I an, 
‘That Rich is anchovy, and Reynolds is lamb.” 
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character was of thal rare ond hoppy hin, im which Ssh tnbellectmos 
power is combined with indomilabte streagih of wil, and a webuning anced 
nees of temper, and which seldom fails to raise the possessor above his 
fellow-men, malcing his life 
“Isurelled victory, and smooth success 
‘Be strewed befure his fee.’ ™ 

Tam sometimes accused of trying to make art too moral; 
yet, observe, I do not say in the least that in order to be a 
good painter you must bea good man; but I do say that 
in order to be a good natural painter there mast be strong 
elements of good in the mind, however warped by other 
parts of the character. There are hundreds of other gifts 
of painting which are not at all involved with moral condi 
tions, but this one, the perception of nature, is never given 
but under certain moral conditions. Therefore, now you 
have it in your choice; here are your two paths for you: it 
is required of you to produce conventional ornament, and 
you may approach the task as the Hindoo does, and aa the 
Arab did, without nature at all, with the chance of 
approximating your disposition somewhat to that of the 
Hindoos and Arabs; or as Sir Joshua and Velasquez did, 
with, not the chance, but the certainty, of approximating 
your disposition, according to the sincerity of your effort— 
to the disposition of those great and good men. 

And do you suppose you will lose anything by ap 
proaching your conventional art from this higher side? 
Not so, I called, with deliberate measurement of my | 
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to come, upon Velasquez’ opinion in that matter. Titiwy is 
much the safest master for you, Raphael's power, such as 
it was, and great as it was, depended wholly upon transcen- 
ental characters in his mind; itis “Raphaelesque,” pro 
perly so called; but ‘Titian’s power is simply the power of 
doing right. Whatever came before Titian, he did wholly 
a8 it ought to be done, Do not suppose that now in recom. 
mending Titian to you so strongly, and speaking of nobody 
else to-night, I am retreating in anywise from what some 
of you may perhaps recollect in my works, the enthusiasm 
with which I have always spoken of another Venetian 
painter, There are three Venotians who are neversoparatod 
in my mind—Titian, Veronese, and Tintoret. They all 
have thelr own unequalled gifts, and 'Tintoret expecially has 
imagination and depth of soul which I think renders him 
indisputably the greatest man; but, equally indisputably, 
Titian ia the greatest painter; and therefore the greatest 
painter who ever lived. You may be led wrong by Tinto 
ret* in many respects, wrong by Raphael in more; all that 
you learn from Titian will be right. Then, with Titian, 
take Leonardo, Rembrandt, and Albert Durer. Tname those: 
threo masters for this reason: Leonardo has powers of sub: 
tle drawing which are peculiarly applicable in many ways 
to the drawing of fine ornament, and are very useful for 
all students. Rembrandt and Durer are the only men 
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colouring to subjects of all kinds, Until you haye had a 
work of his long near you; nay, unless you have been 
Jabouring at it, and trying to copy it, you do not know the 
thoroughly grand qualities that are concentrated in it 

. Simplicity, and intensity, both of the highest character;— 
simplicity of aim, and intensity of power and success, aro 
involved in that man’s unpretending labour. 

Finally, you cannot believe that T would omit my own 
favonrite, Turner. I fear from the very number of his 
works left to the nation, that there is 4 disposition now 
rising to look upon his vast bequest with some contempt, 
I beg of yoo, if in nothing else, to believe me in this, that 
you cannot further the art of England in any way more 
distinctly than by giving attention to every fragment that 
has been left by that man! ‘The time will come when his 
fall power and right place will be acknowledged; that time 
will not be for many a day yet: nevertheless, be assured— 
a far as you are inclined to give the least fuith to anything 
I may say to you, be assurcd—that you can act for the 
good of art in England in no better way than by using 
whatever influence any of you have in any direction to 
urge the reverent study and yet more reverent preservation 
of the works of Turner. I do not say “the exhibition” 
of his works, for we are not altogether ripe forit: they are 
still too fur above us; uniting, aa T was telling you, toc 
many qualities for us yet to foe) fully their range and their 
influence ;—but let us only try to keep them safe from 
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harm, and «show thoroughly and conveniently what we 
show of them at all, and day by day their greatness will 
dawn upon ua more and more, and be the root of a 
school of art in England, which I do not doubt may be 
as bright, as just, and as refined as even that of Venice 
herself The dominion of the sea seems to have been - 
associated, in past time, with dominion in the arts also: 
Athens had them together; Venice had them together; 
but by so much as our authority over the ocean is wider 
than theirs over the Zgean or Adriatic, let us strive to 
make our art more widely beneficent than theirs, though it 
cannot be more exalted; s0 working out the fulfilment, in 
their wakening as well as their warning sense, of thosa 
great words of the aged Tintoret : . 
“SEMreE 81 FA 11 Mare Macciorg.” 











Get rid, then, at once of any idea of Decorative | i 
a degraded or a separate kind of art, Its nature or essonee 
1 simply its being fitted for a definite place; and, in that 
place, forming part of a great and harmonious whole, in 
companionship with other art; and so far from this being a 
egradation to it—so far from Decorative art being inferior 
to other art because it is fixed to a spot—on the whole it 
may be considered as rather a piece of degradation that it 
should be portable, Portable art—independent of alll placa 
—is for the most part ignoble art. Your little Dutch land. 
scape, which you put over your sideboard to-day, and be- 
tween the windows to-morrow, is a far more contemptible 
picce of work than the extents of held and forest with which 
Benozzo has made green and beautiful the once melancholy 
arcade of the Campo Santo at Pisa; and the wild boar of 
silver which you uso for a seal, or lock into a velvet case, 
is little likely to be sonoble a beast as the bronze boar who 
foams forth tho fountain from under his tusks in the mar 
ket-place of Florence. It is, indeed, possible that the por- 
table picture or image may be first-rate of its kind, but it 
is not first-rate because it is portable; nor are Titian's 
frescoes less than first-rate because they are fixed; nay, 
very frequently the highest compliment you .can pay 
to a cabinct picture is to say—“It is as grand as w 
fresco,” 

Keeping, then, this fact fixed in our minds—that all art 
may be decorative, and that the greatest art yet produced 
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look s little like Paradise ;—stretches bis canvas right over 
tke wall, aad his clouds right over his canvas; brings the 
hight through his clouds—all blue and clear—zodiae beyond 
godiac: rolls away the yaporous flood from under the feet 
of saints, leaving them at last in inflnitudes of light—un 
orthodox in the last degree, but, on the whole, pleasant. 

And)so in all other cases whatever, the greatest decora 
tive art is wholly unconventional—downright, pure, good 
painting and sculpture, but always fitted for its place; and 
subordinated to the purpose it has to serve in that place. 

TL. But if art is to be placed where it is Hable to injury 
—to wear and tear; or to alteration of its form; as, for in- 
stance, on domestic utensils, snd armour, and weapons, 
and dress; in which cither the ornament will be worn out 
by the usage of the thing, or will be cast into altered shaps 
‘by the play of its folds; then it is wrong to put beantifal 
and perfect art to such uses, and you want forms of infe- 
tior art, such as will be by their simplicity less liable to in- 
jury; or, by reason of their complexity and continuousness, 
may show to advantage, however distorted by the folds 
“they are cast into, 

And thus arise the various forms of inferior decorative 
art, respecting which the goneral law is, that the lower the 
place and offics of the thing, the less of natural or perfect 
form you should have in it; a zigeng or a chequer is thus 
‘a better, because a more consistent ornament for a cup or 
platter than a landscape or portrait is: hence the general 
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with which I speak of Michael Angelo, Titian, and Data, 
My first statement of this fuith, now thirteen years ago, 
was surely clear enough. “We shall soo ‘by this fight 
three colossal images standing up side by side, looming in 
their great rest of spirituality above the whole world hor 
zon. Phidias, Michac] Angelo, and Dante,—from theac we 
may go down step by step among the mighty men of 
‘every age, securely and certainly observant of diminished 
lustre in every appearince of restlessness and effort, until 
the last trace of inspiration vanishes in the tottering affec- 
tation or tortured insanities of modern times” (Modem 
Painters, vol. ii, p. 63.) This was surely plain speaking 
enough, and frém that day to this my effort has been not 
less continually to make the heart of Greek work known 
than the heart of Gothic: namely, the noblenees of con- 
ception of form derived from perpetual study of the figure; 
and my complaint of the modern architect-has been not 
that he followed the Greeks, but that he denied the first 
Jaws of life in theirs as in al] other art, 

The fuet is, that all good subordinate forms of ornamen- 
tation ever yet existent in the world haye been invented, 
and others as beautiful can only be invented, by men pri- 
marily exercised in drawing or carving the human figure, 
1 will not repeat here what T have already twice insixted 
‘upon, to the students of London and Manchester, respect: 
ing the degradation of temper and intellect which follows 
the pursuit of art without reference to natural form, as 
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leuce; their captors driven before them in astonied troops; 
‘and do you expect to imitate Egyptian ornament without 
knowing how to draw the human figure? Nay, but you 
will take Christian ornament—purest modisyal Christian 
—thirteenth century! Yes: and do you suppose you will 
find the Christian Jess human? The Jeast natural und most 
purely conventional ornament of the Gothic schools is that 
of their painted glass; and do you suppose painted glass, 
in the fine times, was cver wrought without figures? We 
have got into the way, among our other modern wretehed- 
nesses, of trying to make windows of leaf diapers, and of 
strips of twisted red and yellow bands, looking like the pat- 
terns of currant jelly on the top of Christmas cakes; bat 
every casomont of old glass containcd a saint's history. 
The windows of Bourges, Chartres, or Rouen have ten, 
fifteen, or twenty medallions in each, and each modallion 
contains two figures at least, often six or seven, represent 
ing every event of interest in the history of the saint whom: 
life is in question. Nay, but, you say those figures are rude 
and quaint, and ought not to be imitated. Why, so is the 
Jeafhge rude and quaint, yet you imitate that, The co- 
Joured border pattern of geranium or ivy leaf is not one 
whit better drawn, or more like geraniumsand ivy, than the 
figures are like figures; but you call the geranium leaf ide- 
alized—why don't you call the figures so? The fact ig, 
neither are idealized, but both are conventionalized on the 
same principles, and in the same way; and if you want te 
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very is acknowledged to be that of Greece, and all the 
power of design exhibited in it, down to the merest zigzag, 
arises primarily from the workman having been foreed to 
outline nymphs and knights; from those helmed and 
draped figures he holds his power. Of Egyptian ornament 
I have just spoken, You have everything given there 
‘that the workman saw; peopli of his nation employed in 
hunting, fighting, fishing, visiting, making love, building, 
eooking—everything they did is drawn, magnificently or 
familiarly, as was needed. In Byzantine ornament, sainta, 
‘or animals which are types of various spiritual power, are 
the main subjects; and from the church down to the pieca 
‘of enamelled metal, figure,—figure,—figure, always princi- 
pal. In Norman and Gothic work you have, with all their 
quiet gainte, also other much disquicted persons, hunting, 
feasting, fighting, and soon; or whole hordes of animals 
racing after each other. In the Bayeux tapestry, Queen 
Matilda gave, as well as she could,—in many respects 
graphically enough,—the whole history of the conquest of 
England. Thence, as you increase in power of art, you 
have more and more finished figures, up to the solemn 
sculptures of Wells Cathedral, or the cherubic enyichmenta 
-of the Venetian Madonna dei Miracoli. Therefore, I will 
tell you fearlessly, for I know it is trae, you must raise 
your workman up to life, or you will never get from him 
one line of well-imagined conventionalism. We have as 
present no good ornamental design. We ¢an't haye it yet, 
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tensity of reverence ; people were likely to know some 
thing about hawks and ibises, when to kill one wax to 
be irrevocably judged to death) is never to pasta day 
without drawing some animal from the life, allowing them- 
selves the fewest possible lines and colours to do it 
with, but resolving that whatever is characteristic of the 
animal shall in some way or other be shown.* T repeat, it 
cannot yet bo judged what results might be obtained by 
. a nobly practised conventionaliam of this kind; but, 
however that may be, the first fuct,—the necessity of 
animal and figure drawing, is absolutely certain, and no 
person who shrinks from it will ever become a great 
designer. ‘ 
One great good arises even froin the first step in figure 
drawing, that it gots the student quit at once of the notion 
of formal symmetry. If you learn only to draw a leaf 
well, you are taught in some of our schools to turn it the 
other way, opposite to itself; and the two leaves aet oppo- 
site ways are called “x design" and thus it is: sapposed 
possible to produce ornamentation, though you haye no 
more brains than a looking-glass or a kaleidoscope hina. 
But if you once Jearn to draw the human figure, you will 
find that knocking two men’s heads together does not 
necessarily constitute a good design; nay, that it makes a 
very bad design, or no design at all; and you will see at 
* Plato 75 in Vol, V. of Wilkinson's " Ancient Reypt" will give the 

student an idesof how to set to work. 
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Contrast. . 2 2. ee ee Corner ornaments. 


COUN De se ke a ae Border ornaments, 

Each figure is converted into a harmony by being revoly- 
ed on ita two axes, the whole opposed in contrasting series.” 

My answer was—or rather was to the efloct (for I must 
expand it a little, hen:)—that his words, “because you did 
not apply them,” contained the gist of the whole matter;— 
that the application of them, or any other things, was pre 
cisely the essence of design ;—the non-application, or wrong 
application, the negation of design: that his use of the 
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‘on symmetry and series, when, in fact, it depends entirely. 
on your own sense aud judgment.” 

This was the substance of my last answer—to which (as 
I knew beforehand would be the ease) I got no reply; but 
it still remains to be observed that with all the skill and test: 
(especially involving the architect's great trust, harmony of 
proportion), which my friend could bring to bear on the 
materials given him, the result is still only—a sporting 
neckerchicf—that is to say, the materials nddressed, first, to 
recklessness, in the shape of a mere blot; then to computa 
tiveness, in a series of figures; and then to absurdity and 
ignorance, in the shape of an ill-drawn caricatare—such man- 
terials, however treated, can only work up into what will 
please mckles, computative, and vulgar persons, —that is to 
say, Into a sporting neckerchief. The difference between 
this piece of ornamentation and Corregyio's painting at Par- 
ma lies simply and wholly in the additions (somewhat large 
ones), of trath and of tenderness: in the drawing being 
Jovely as well as symmotrical—and representative of reali- 
ties as well as agreeably disposed. And truth, tenderness, 
and inventive application or disposition areindeed the roots 
of ornament—not contrast, nor symmetry, 

Ttought yet farther to be observed, that the nobler the 
materials, Ove eas their symmetry is endurable, In the pre- 
sent case, the sense of fitness and onder, produced by the 
repetition ¢f the figures, ncutralizes, in some degros, their 
reckless vulgarity; and is wholly, therefore, beneficent ta 
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of us.” And you, I doubt not, partly expect me to tell 
you tonight how to make designers of your Bradford 
youths, Alas! I could as soon tell you bow to make or 
manufacture an ear of wheat, as to make a good artist of 
any kind. can analyze the wheat very learnedly for you 
—tell you there is starch in it, and carbon, and silex. Ican 
give you starch, and charcoal, and flint; but you are as fur 
from your ear of wheat as you were before, All that can 
possibly be done for any one who wants ears of wheat is to 
show them where to find grains of wheat, and how to sow 
them, and then, with patience, in Heaven's time, the ear 
will come—or will perhaps come—ground and weather per- 
mitting. Soin this matter of making artists—first you must 
find your artist in the grain; then you must plant him; 
fince and weed the ficld about him; and with paticnoe, 
ground and weather permitting, you may get an artist out 
of him—not otherwise, And what I have to speak toyou 
about, to-night, is mainly the ground and the weather, it 
being the first and quite most material question in this mate 
ter, whether the ground and weather of Bradford, or the 
ground and weather of England in general,—suit wheat. 
And observe in the outset, it is not so much what the 
present circumstances of England are, as what we wish to 
make them, that we haye to consider, If you will tell me 
what you ultimately intend Bradford to be, perhaps I can 
tell you what Bradford can ultimately produce. But you 
sust haye your minds clearly made up, and be distinct in 
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use of our clay Over the greater part of England, south 
of the manufacturing districts, there are magnificent beds of 
various kinds of useful clay; and I believe that it would 
not be difficult to point out modes of employing it which 
might enable us to turn nearly the whole of the south of 
England into a brickfield, as we have already turned nearly 
the whole of the north into a coal-pit. Tsay “nearly” the 
whole, because, as you are doubtless aware, there are con- 
siderable districts in the south composed of chalk, renowned 
up to the present time for thelr downs and mutton. But, 1 
think, by examining carefully into the conccivable uscs of 
chalk, we might discover a quite feasible probability of 
turning all the challe districts into a limekiln, as wo turn 
the clay districts into a brickfleld. There would then 
remain nothing but the mountain districts to be dealt with ; 
bat, as we have not yet ascertained all the uses of clay and 
chalk, still less have we ascertained those of stone; and T 
think, by draining the useless inlets of the Cumberland, 
Welsh, and Scotch lakes, and turning them, with their 
tivers, into navigable reservoirs and canals, there would be 
no difficulty in working the whole of our mountain dis- 
triots as a gigantic quarry of slate and granite, from which 
all the rest of the world might be supplied with roofing and 
building stone. 

Is this, then, what you want? You are going stfaight 
at it at present; and I have only to ask under what limi 
tations T am to conceive or describe your final sucecs? 
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nor waste youFsimey with any thought or effort in the 
matter. Beautiful art can only be produced by poople who 
have beawifil things about them, and leisure to look at 
them; sil unless you provide some elements of beauty for 
workmen to be surrounded by, you will find that no 
pléjnents of beauty can be invented by them, 

was struck forcibly by the bearing of this great fact 
Upon our modern efforts at ornamentation in an afternoon 
walk, last week, in the suburbs of one of our lange manu- 
facturing towns. I was thinking of the difference in the 
effect upon the designer's mind, between the scene which 
I then came upon, and the scene which would have 
presented itself to the eyes of any designer of the middle 
ages, when he left his workshop. Just outside the town 
Icame upon an old English cottage, or mansion, I 
hardly know which to call it, set close under the hill, and 
beside the river, perhaps built somewhere in the Charlee’a 
times, with mullioned windows and a low arched porch ; 
round which, in the little triangular garden, one can ima- 
gine the family as they used to sit in old summer times, 
the ripple of the river heard faintly through the sweetbriar 
hedge, and the sheep on the far-off wolds shining in the 
evening sunlight. There, uninhabited for many and many 
a year, it had been. left in unregarded havoe of ruin; 
the garden-gate still swung loose to its Istch; the garden, 
blighted utterly into a field of ashes, not even a weed 
taking root there; the roof torn into shapeless renta; the 
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shadows, moving slowly, groups of the fairest women that 
Italy ever saw—frirest, because purest and thoughtfallest ; 
trained in all high knowledge, as in all courteous art—in 
dance, in song, in sweet wit, in lofty leaning, in loftier 
courage, in loftiest love—able alike to cheer, to enchant, or 
fave, the souls of men. Above all this scenery of perfect 
human lif, rose dome and bell-tower, burning with white 
alabaster and gold; beyond dome and bell-tower the slopes 
of mighty hills, hoary with olive; far in the north, above 
a purple seaof peaks of zolemn Apennine, the clear, sharp: 
cloven Carrara mountains scat up their steadfast flames of 
marble summit intoamber sky; the great sea itself, sxorch- 
ing with expanse of light, stretching from their feet to the 
Gorgonian isles; and over all these, ever present, near or 
far—seen ‘through the leaves of vine, or imaged with all 
its march of clouds in the Arno’s stream, or set with ita 
depth of blue close against the golden hair and burning 
check of lady and knight,—that untroubled and sacred 
aky, which was to all men, in those days of innocent faith, 
indeed the unquestioned abode of spirits, as the earth was 
of men; and which opened straight through its gates of 
eloud and veils of dew into the awfulness of the eternal 
world;—a heaven in which every cloud that passed was 
literally the chariot of an angel, and every ray of its Eve 
ning and Morning streamed from the throne of God. 

What think you of that for a school of design? 

I do not bring this contrast before you as a ground of 
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refine their designs; but keep them illiterate, uncomfortable, 
and in the midst of unbeautiful things, and whatever they 
do will still be spurious, vulgar, and valueless. 

T repeat, that I do not ask you nor wish you to build a 
new Pisa for them. We don't want either the life or the 
decorations of the thirteenth century back again; and the 
cirourngtances with which you must surround your work- 
men are those simply of happy modern English life, be~ 
cause the designs you have now to ask for from your 
workmen are such as will make modern English life beau- 
tiful. All that gorgeousness of the middle ages, beautiful 
‘as it sounds in description, noble as in many respects it was 
in reality, had, nevertheless, for foundation and for end, 
nothing but the pride of life—the pride of the sowalled 
superior classes ; a pride which supported itself by violence 
and robbery, and Jed in the end to the destruction both 
of the arts themselves and the States in which they 
flourished, 

The great lesson of history is, that all the fine arts 
hithorto—having been supported by the selfish power of 
the noblesse, and never having extended their range to the 
comfort or the relief of the mass of the peoplo—the arts, I 
tay, thus practised, and thus matured, have only accelerated 
the ruin of the States they adorned; and at the moment 
when, in any kingdom, you point to the triumphs of ita 
greatest artists, you point also to the determined hour of 
the kingdom's decline, The names of great painters. are 
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We are about to enter upon a period of our world's his 
tory in which domestic life, aided by the arts of peace, 
will slowly, but at last entirely, supersede public lif and 
he arts of war. For our own England, she will not, I 
believe, be blasted throughout with furnaces ; nor will she bo 
encumbered with palaces, I trust she will keep her green 
fielda, her cottages, and her homes of middle life; but these 
ought to be, and I trast will be enriched with a useful, 
truthful, substantia] form of art. We want now no more 
feasts of the gods, nor martyrdoms of the saints; we have 
no need of sensuality, no place for superstition, ar for costly 
insolence, Let us have learned and faithful historical paint- 
ing—touching and thoughtful representations of human 
natare, in dramatic painting ; poetical and familiar renderings 
of nataral objects and of landscape; and rational, deeply- 
felt realizations of the eventa which are the subjectsof our 
religious faith, And let these things we want, as far aa 
posible, be scattered abroad and made accessible to all 
men, 

So also, in manufacture: we require work substantial 
rather than rich in make; and refinod, rather than splen- 
did in design, Your stuffs need not be such as would 

“catch the eyo of a duchess; but they should be such as may 
at once serve the need, and refine the taste, of a cottager, 
‘The prevailing error in English dress, especially among the 
lower orders, is a tendency to flimsiness and gnudiness, 
arising mainly from the awkward imitation of their super 
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advertisement, and pilfer every idea of a successful neigh- 
bonr’s, that you may insidiously imitate it, or pompously 
eelipse—no good design will ever be possible to you, or 
perceived by you. You may, by accident, snatch the mar 
kat; or, by energy, command it; you may obtain the con- 
fidence of the public, and cause the rain of opponent housea 
or you may, with equal justice of fortune, be ruined by 
them. But whatever happens to you, this, at least, is cer- 
tain, that the whole of your life will have been spent in 
corrupting public taste and encouraging public extrava- 
_ gance, Every preference you have won by gaudincss must 
have been based on the purchaser's vanity; every demand 
you have created by novelty has fostered in the consumer 
a habit of discontent; and when you retire into inactive 
life, you may, as a subject of consolation for your declining 
years, reflect that precisely according to the extent of your 
past operations, your life has been successflal in retanding 
the arts, tarnishing the virtues, and confusing the manners 
of your country. 

But, on the other hand, if you resolve from the first that, 
so far as you can ascertain or discern what is best, you will 
produce what is best, on an intelligent consideration of the 
probable tendencies and possible taates of the people whom 
you supply, you may literally become more influential for 
all kinds of good than many lecturers on art, or many trea- 
on morality. Considering the materials deals 
erude state of art knowledge at the time, T 
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and for the loom of England, as they have already richly 
earned, still more abundantly to bestow, comfort on the 
indigent, civilization on the rade, and to dispense, through 
the peaceful homes of nations, the grace and the precious 
ness of simple adornment, and useful possession. 
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giving promise of high genius, the first question I aak 
about him is always— 

Does he work? 

But though this quality of industry is casential to an 
artist it does not in anywise maken artist; many people are 
‘busy, whose doings are little worth. Neither docs sensibi- 
lity make an artist; since, as I hope, many can feel both 
strongly and nobly, who yet care nothing about art, But 
the gifts which distinctively mark the artist—without which 
he must be feeble in lif, forgotten in death—toith which he 
may become one of the shakers of the earth, and one of 
the signal lights in heaven—are those of sympathy and 
imagination. I will not oceupy your time, nor incur the 
risk of your dissent, by endeavouring to give any close 
definition of this last word. We all have a general and 
sufficient idea of imagination, and of its work with our 
hands and in our hearts: we understand it, T suppose, aa 
the imaging or picturing of new things in our thoughts; 
and we always show an involuntary respect for this power, 
wherever we can recognise it, acknowledging it to be a 
greater power than manipulation, or calculation, or observa- 
tion, or any other human faculty. If we see an old woman 
spinning at the fireside, and distributing her thread dexter- 
ously from the distaff, we respect her for her manipulae 
tion—if we ask her how much she expects to make ina 
year, and she answers quickly, we respect her for her cal- 
culation—if she is watching at the same time that none of 
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pressed with this sense of inventive duty, may I aak them 
first, whether their plan is that every inventive architect 
among us shall invent a new style for himself, and have a 
county set aside for his conceptions, or a province for his 
practice? Or, must every architect invent a little piece of 
the new style, and all put it together at last like a dissected 
map? And if so, when the new style is invented, what is 
to be done next? I will grant you this Eldorado of ima 
gination—but can you haye more than one Columbus? 
Or, if you sail in company, and divide the prize of your 
discovery and the honour thereof, who is to come after you 
clustered Columbuses? to what fortunate islands of style 
are your architectural descendants to sail, avaricious of new 
Jands? When our desired style is invented, will not the best 
we can all do be simply—to build in it?—and cannot you 
now do that in styles that are known? Observe, I grant, 
for the sake of your argument, what perhaps many of you 
know that I would not grant otherwiso—that a new style 
‘can be invented. I grant you not only this, but that it 
shall be wholly different from any that was ever practised 
before. We will suppose that capitals are to be at the bot- 
tom of pillars instead of the top; and that buttresses shall 
be on the tops of pinnacles instead of at the bottom; that 
you roof your apertures with stones which shall neither be 
arched nor horizontal; and that you compose your decora- 
tion of lines which shall neither be crooked nor straight 
Whe furnace and the forge shall be at your service: you 
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scope of that style, not in the invention of anew one. If 
there are any here, therefore, who hope to obtain celebrity 
by the invention of some strange way of building which 
must convince all Hurope into its adoption, to them, for the 
moment, [ must not be understood to addrees myaclf, but 
only to those who would be content with that degree of 
celebrity which an artist may enjoy who works in the 
manner of his forefathers ;—which the builder of Salisbury 
Cathedral might enjoy in England, though he did not 
invent Gothic; and which ‘Titian might enjoy at Venico, 
though he did not invent oil painting. Addressing myself 
then to thoce humbler, but wiser, or rather, only wise stu- 
dents who are content to avail themselves of some system 
of building already understood, let us consider together 
swhat room for the excreise of the imagination may be Ieft 
to us under such conditions. And, first, I suppose it will 
be said, or thought, that the architect's principal field for 
exercise of his invention must be in the disposition of 
lines, mouldings, and masses, in agreeable proportions, 
Tndeed, if you adopt some styles of architecture, you can- 
not exervise invention in any other way. And T admit 
that it requires genius and special gift to do this nightly, 
Not by rule, nor by study, oan the gift. of graceful propor 
tionate design be obtained; only by the intuition of genius 
can so much as a single tier of fagade be beautifully 
arranged ; and the man has just cause for pride, as far ae 
our gifts can ever be a cause for pride, who finds himaclf 
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you had brought corn to sustain; how many, infected with 
diseass, you had brought balms to heal; how widely, 
among multitudes of faraway nations, you had scattered 
the first eceds of national power, and guided the first raya 
of sacred light. Had yon been, in fine, anything else in the 
world dut architectural designers, you might have been of 
some use or good to people, Content to be petty tradesmen, 
you would have saved the time of mankind ;—rough-handed 
daily labourers, you would have added to their stock of 
food or of clothing, But, being men of genius, and devot- 
ing your lives to the exquisite exposition of thi genius, 
on what achievements do you think the memories of your 
old age are to fasten? Whose gratitude will surround you 
with its glow, or on what accomplished good, of that greatest 
kind for which men show no gratitude, will your life rest 
the contentment of its close? Truly, I foar that the ghosta 
of proportionate lines will be thin phantoms at your bed- 
sides—very speechless to you; and that on all the 
emanations of your high genius you will look back with 
Joss delight than you might have done on a cup of cold 
‘water given to him who was thirsty, or to a single moment 
when you had “prevented with your bread him that fled.” 

Do not answer, nor think to answer, that with your great 
works and great payments of workmen in them, you would 
do this; I know you would, and will, as Builders; but, I 
Tepeat, it is not your building that I am talking about, but 
your brains; it 18 your invention and imagination at 
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compassion, no humilities of veneration, no progressive 
state of sight or soul. Our eonelusion is—muat be—that 
You will not amuse, nor inform, nor help anybody; you 
will not amuse, nor better, nor inform yourselves; you will 
sink into a state in which you can neither show, nor feel, 
nor see, anything, but that one is to two as three is to six. 
And in that state what should we call ourselves? Men? 
Ithink not. Tho right name for us would be—numerators: 
and denominators, Vulgar Fractions. 

Shall we, then, abandon this theory of the soul of archi- 
tecture being in proportional lines, and look whether we 
win find anything better to exert our fancies upon? 

May we not, to begin with, accept this great principle— 
that, as our bodies, to be in health, must be generally exer 
cized, 80 our minds, to be in health, must be generally eulti- 
vated? You would not call a man healthy who had strong 
arms but was panilytic in his feet; nor one who could walk 
well, but had no use of his hands; nor one who could see 
well, if he could not hear. You would not voluntarily 
reduce your bodies to any such partially developed state. 
Much more, then, you would not, if you could help it, 
reduce your minds to it. Now, your minds are endowed 
with 4 vast number of gifts of totally different uses—limba 
of mind as it were, which, if you don't exercise, you cripple. 
One is curiosity; that is a gift, a capacity of pleasure in 
knowing; which if you destroy, you make yourselves cold 
and dull. Another is aympathy; the power of sharing in 
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eonsidered how much sympathy, and how much humour, are 
doveloped in filling this single doorway* with these sculp- 
tures of the history of St. Honoré (and, by the way, consi- 
dering how often we English are now driving up and down 
the Rue St. Honors, we may as well know a2 much of the 
asint as the old architect eared to tell us). You know in all 
Jegends of eainta who ever were bishops, the firat thing you 
are told of them is that they didn’t want to be bishops, So 
here is St. Honoré, who doesn't want to be a bishop, sitting 
sulkily in the corner; he hugs his book with both hands, 
and won't get up to take his erosier; and berevare all the 
city aldermen of Amiens come to poke him up; and all 
the monks in the town in a great puzzle what they shall 
do for a bishop if St, Honoré won’t be; and here’s one of 
the monks in the opposite corner who is quite cool about 
it, and thinks they'll get on well enough without St. 
Honoré,—you see that in his face perfectly, At last St. 
Honoré consents to be bishop, and here he sits in a throne, 
and has his book now grandly on his desk instead of his 
kcnoea, and he directs one of his village curates how to find 
relics in 8 wood; here is the wood, and here is the village 
curate, and here are the tombs, with the bones of St. Victo- 
ticn and Gentien in them. 

After this, St. Honor’ performs grand moss, and the 
miracle oceurs of the appearance of a hand blessing tho 

* The tympaaam of the south transept door; it is to be found gene 
rally among all collections of architectaral photography. 
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bogin at the very beginning. I will show you a picee of 
what you will certainly admit to be a piece of pure architec 
ture ;* it is drawn on the back of another photograph, another 
of these marvellous tympana from Notre Dame, which you 
all, I suppose, impure. Well, look on thia pieture, and on 
this, Don'tlaugh; you must not laugh, that’s very improper 
of you, this is classical architecture. Ihaye taken it out of . 
the oasay on that subject in the “Eneyelopidia Britannica.” 
Yet I suppose none of you would think yourselves par- 
ticularly ingenious architects if you had designed nothing 
more than this; nay, I will even let you improve it into 
any grind proportion you choose, and add to it ag many 
windows aa you choose; the only thing I insist upon in our 
specimen of pure architecture is, that thers shall be na 
mouldings nor ornaments upon it, And I suapect you 
don’t quite like your architecture so “pure” as this, We 
want a few mouldings, you will say—just 2 few, Those 
who want mouldings, hold up their hands, We are 
unanimous, T think. Will you, then, design the: profiles of 
these mouldings yourselves, or will you copy them? If 
you wish to copy them, and to copy them always, of course 
I leave you at once to your authorities, and your imagina 
tions to their repose, But if you wish to design them 
yourselves, how do you do it? You draw the profile 
seeording to your tagte, and you order your mason to cut 
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suppose the arrangement of the place in which the sculp- 
tare is to be put is sodifficult or so great a part of the 
design ns the sculpture itsclf. For instance: you all know 
the pulpit of Niccolo Pisano, in the baptistry at Pisa, Ibis 
composed of seven rich vei.evi, surrounded by panel mould- 
ings, and sustained on marble shafts, Do you suppose 
Niccolo Pisano's reputation—such part of it nt least as rests 
on this pulpit (and much does)—dopends on the panel 
mouldings, or on the relievi? The panel mouldings are by 
his hand; he would havo disdained to leave even them to 
‘common workman ; but do you think he found any diffi- 
culty in them, or thought there was any credit in them? 
Having once done the sculpture, thoze enclosing lines were 
mere child's play to him; the determination of the diame- 
ter of ehafte and height of capitals was an affair of minutes: 
his work was in carving the Crucifixion and the Baptism, 
Or, again, do you recollect Oreagna’s tabernacle in the 
church of San Michele, at Florence? That, also, consista 
of rich and multitudinons basreliefs, enclosed in panel 
nouldings, with shafts of mosaic, and foliated arches sus- 
taining the canopy. Do you think Orcagna, any more 
than Pisano, if his spint could rise in the midst of us at 
this moment, would tell us that he had trusted his fame to 
the foliation, or had put his soul’s pride into the panelling? 
Not so; he would tell you that his spirit was in the etoop- 
ing figures that stand round the eouch of the dying Virgin. 
Or, lastly, do you think the man who designed the pro 
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and should always be, the same body of men, admitting 
only such differences in operation as there is between the 
work of a painter at different times, who sometimes labours 
‘on a small picture, and sometimes on the frescoes of a pa- 
lace gallery. 

This conclusion, then, we arrive at, must arrive at; the 
fact being irrevocably so :—that in order to give your ima- 
gination and the other powers of your souls full play, you 
must do as all the great architects of old time did—you must 
yourselves be your sculptors. Phidias, Michael Angelo, 
Oreagna, Pisano, Giotto,—which of these men, do you 
think, could not uso his chisel? You say, “It is difficult; 
quite ont of your way.” T know itis; nothing that is grat 
is easy; and nothing that is great, so long as you study 
building without sculpture, can be in your way. I want 
to put it in your way, and you to find your way to it. 
But, on the other hand, do not shrink from the task as if 
the refined art of perfect seulpture were always required 
from you. For, though architecture and sculpture an: not 
separate arta, there is au architectural manner of sculpture; 
and it is, in the majority of its applications, a comparative- 
ly easy ona Our great mistake at present, in dealing with 
stone at all, is requiring to have all our work too refined ; it 
is just the same mistake as if we were to roquire all our 
book illustrations to be a4 fine work as Raphael's John 
Leoch docs not sietch so well as Leonardo da Vinel; but 
do you think that the public could easily spare him; or 
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And first, observe whatan indulgence we have in the dia 
tance at which most work is to be soem. Supposing we were 
able to carve eyes and lips with the most exquisite precision, 
it would all be of no use as soon as the work waa put far 
above the eye; but, on the other hand, as beauties disap: 
pear by being far withdrawn, so will faults; and the mya- 
tery and confusion which are the natural consequence of « 
distance, while they would often render your best skill but 
vain, will aa often render your worst errors of little conse 
quence; nay, more than this, often a deep cut, or a rude 
angle, will produce in certain positions an effect of expres 
tion both startling and true, which you never hoped for. 
Not that mere distance will give animation to the work, if 
it has none in itself; but if it has life at all, the distance 
will make that life more perceptible and powerful by soften- 
ing the defecta of execution. So that you are placed, as 
workmen, in this position of singular advantage, that you 
may give your fancies free play, and strike hard for the 
expression that you want, knowing that, if you miss it, no 
one will detect you; if you at all touch it, nature herself 
will help you, and with every changing shadow and bask- 
ing sunbeam bring forth new phases of your fancy. 

But it is not merely thia privilege of being imperfect 
which belongs to architectural sculpture. It has a true 
privilege of imagination, far excelling all that can be granted 
to the more finished work, which, for the sake of distine 
tion T will call,—and I don’t think we can have a much 





in accordance with the temper of the observer; and he a9 
likely, therefore, much more willingly to use his fancy to 
help your meanings, than his judgment to detect your 
faults, 

Again. Remember that when the imaginationand feelings 
ture strongly excited, they will not only bear with strings 
things, but they will look into minute things with a delight 
quite unknown in hours of tranquillity. You surely must 
remember moments of your lives in which, under somo 
strong excitement of feeling, all the detailsof visible objects 
presented thomselves with a strange intensity and insistance, 
whether you would or no; urging themselves upon the 
mind, and thrust upon the eye, with a force of fascination 
which you could not refuse. Now, to a certain extent, the 
senses get into thisstate whenever the imagination is strongly 
exeited. Things trivial at other times assume a dignity or 
significance which we cannot explain; but which is only 
the more attractive because inexplicable: and the powers 
‘of attention, quickened by the feverish excitement, fasten 
and feed upon the minutest circumstances of detail, and 
remotest traces of intention. So that what would at other 
times be felt as more or less mean or extraneous in a work 
of sculpture, and which would assuredly be offensive to 
the perfect taste in its moments of languor, or of critical 
judgment, will be grateful, and even subline, when it meets 
this frightened inquisitivencss, thie fascinated watebiulness, 
of the roused imagination. And this is all for your advan 
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him as to you, a matter of amusement as much as of adinirar 
tion. ‘The ordinary conditions of perfection in form, gos 
ture, or feature, are willingly dispensed with, when the 
ugly dwarf and ungainly goblin have only to gather them 
solves into angles, or crouch to carry corbels; and the want 
of skill which, in other kinds of work, would have been , 
required for the finishing of the parts, will’ at once be fore 
given here, if you have only disposed ingeniously what 
you have execnted roughly, and atoned for the radeness of 
your hands by the quickness of your wits, 

Hitherto, however, we have been considering ouly the 
circumstances in architecture favourable to the development 
of the powers of imagination. A yet more important point 
for us seems, to me, the place which it gives to all the 
objects of imagination. 

For, T suppose, you will not wish me to spend any time 
in proving, that imagination must be vigorous in propor 
tion to the quantity of material which it has to handle; and 
that, just as we increase the range of what wo see, we ins 
crease the richness of what we can imagine. Granting this, 
consider what a field is opened to your finey merely in the 
subject matter which architecture admits, Nearly every 
other art ‘is severely ‘imited in its subjects—the landscape 
painter, for instance, gets little help from the aspecta of 
beautiful humanity; the historical painter, less, perhaps, 
thxn he ought, from the accidents of wild nature; and the 
pure sculptor, still leas, from the minor details of common 
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thoroughfares and there is nota picce of torn cable that 
will not twine into a perfect moulding ; there is not a frag- 
ment of castaway matting, or shattered basket-work, that 
will not work into « chequer or capital. Yes: and if you 
gather up the very sand, and break the stone on which you 
tread, among its fragments of all but invisible shells you will 
find forma that will take their place, and that proudly, 
among the starred traceries of your vaulting; and you, 
who can crown the mountain with its fortress, and the city 
with its towers, are thus able also to give beauty to ashes, 
and worthiness to dast. 

Now, in that your art presents all this material to you, 
you have already much to rejoice in. But you have mora 
to rejoice in, because all this is submitted to you, not to be 
dissected or analyzed, but to be sympathized with, and to 
bring out, therefore, what may be accurately called tho 
moral part of imagination, Woe saw that, if we kept our 
selves among lines only, we should have cause to envy the 
naturalist, because he was conversant with facts; but you 
will have little to envy now, if you make yourselves con- 
versant with the feelings that arise out of his facts. For 
instance, the naturalist coming upon a block of marble, has 
to begin considering immediately how far its purple is 
owing to iron, or ita whiteness to magnesia; ho breaks his 
piece of marble, and at the close of his day, has nothing 
but a little sand in his crucible and some data added to the 
theory of the c'ements, But you approach your marble to 
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Yes, and above all, and more than all, with simple huma- 
nity in all its needs and ways, for there is not one hugried 
face that passes you in the street that will not be impree 
sive, if you can only fathom it. All history is open to 
you, all high thoughts and dreams that the past fortunes of 
men can suggest, all fairy land is open to you—no vision 
that ever haunted forest, or gleamed over hillside, but 
ealla you to understand how it came into men's hearts, and 
may still touch them; and all Paradise is open to. you— 
yes, and the work of Paradise; for in bringing all this, in 
perpetual and attractive truth, before the eyes of your 
fellow-men, you baye to join in the employment of the 
angela, as well as to imagine their companica, 

~ And observe, in this last respect, what a peculiar impor 
tance, and responsibility, are attached to your work, when 
you consider its permanence, and the multitudes to whom 
it is addressed. We frequently are led, by wise people, to 
consider what responsibility may sometimes attach to 
words, which yet, the chanee is, will be heard by few, and 
forgotten as soon as heard. But none of your words will 
be heard by few, and none will be forgotten, for five or six 
hundred years, if you build well, You will tale to all 
who pass by; and all those little sympathies, those freake 
of fancy, those jests in stone, those workingy-out of pro~ 
Diets in caprice, will occupy mind after mind of utterly 
countless multitudes, long after you are gone. You have 
not, like authors, to plead for a hearing, or to fear oblivion 
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nations must always care a great deal for anything they 
care for at all but the whole question is one of first or 
second. Does your art lead you, or your gain lead you? 
You may like making money exceedingly; but if it come 
to a fair question, whether you are to make five hundred 
pounds tees by this business, or to spoil your building, and 
you choose to spoil your building, there's an end of you, 
So you may be as thirsty for fume as a cricket is for cream; 
but, if it come to a fair question, whether you are to please 
the mob, or do the thing as you know it ought to be done; 
and you can’t do both, and choose to please the mob, it's 
all over with you—there’s no hope for you; nothing that 
you can do will ever be worth a man’s glance as he passes 
by. The test is absolute, inevitable—Is your art first with 
you? Then you are artists; you may be, afler you have 
made your money, misers and usurers; you may be, after 
you have got your fime, jealous, and proud, and wretched, 
and base: but yet, as long as you won't spoil your work, you 
are artistt On the other hand—Is your money first with 
you, and your fame first with you? Then, you may be 
very charitable with your money, and very magnificent 
with your money, and very graceful in the way you wear 
your reputation, and very courteous to those beneath you, 
and very acceptable to those above you; but you are 
not artisis, You are mechanics, and dradges, 

TL You mast love the creation you work in the mdst 
of For, wholly in proportion to the intensity of feeling 
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which you bring to the subject you haye chosen, will be 
the depth and justice of our perception of its character 
And this depth of feeling is not to be gained on the instant, 
when you want to bring it to bear on this or that, It is 
the result of the general habit of striving to feel rightly; 
and, among thousands of various means of doing this, per- 
haps the one I ought specially to name to you, is the keep- 
ing yourselves clear of petty and mean cares. Whatever 
you do, don’t be anxious, nor ill your heads with little 
rhagrins and little desites. I have just said, that you may 
be great artists, and yet be miserly and jealous, and trou: 
bled about many things So you may be; but I said alse 
that the miserliness or trouble must not be in your hearts 
all day. It is possible that you may get a habit of saving 
money ; or it ix possible, at a time of great trial, you may 
yield to the temptation of speaking unjustly of s rival,— 
and you will shorten your powers and dim your sight even 
by this;—but the thing that you have to dread far more 
than any such unconscious habit, or any such momentary 
fall—is the constancy of small emotions ;—the anxiety whe- 
ther Mr, So-and-so will like your work; whether such and 
such & workman will do all that you want of him, and so 
‘on;—not wrong foclings or anxictics in themeclyes, but 
impertinent, and wholly incompatible with the full exer- 
cise of your imagination. 

~ Keep yourselves, therefore, quiet, peaceful, with your 
‘eyes open. Tt doesn’t matter at all what Mr. So-and-so 
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thinks of your work; but it matters a great deal what 
that bird is doing up there in ita neat, or how that vaga- 
bond child at the street corner is managing his game of 
knuckle-down. And remember, you cannot turn aside 
from your own interests, to the birds and the children’s 
interests, unless you have long before got into the habit of 
loving and watching birds and children; so that it all 
comes at last to the forgetting yourselves, and the living 
out of yourselves, in the calm of the great world, or if you 
will, in its agitation; but always in a calm of your own 
bringing. Do not think it wasted time to submit your 
selves to any influence which may bring upon you any 
noble feeling. Rise early, always watch the sunrise, and 
the way the clouds breale from the dawn; you will cast 
your statue-draperies in quite another than your common 
way, when the remembrance of that cloud motion is with 
you, and of the scarlet vesture of the morning. Liyo 
always in the springtime in the country; you do not 
now what leafform means, unless you have seen the buds 
burst, and the young leaves breathing low in the sunshine, 
and wondering st the first shower of rain, But above all, 
accustom yourselves to look for, and to love, all nobleness 
of gesture and feature in the human form; and remember 
‘that the highest nobleness is usually among the aged, tao 
poor, and the infirm; you will find, in the end, that it is 
not the strong arm of the soldier, nor the laugh of the 
young beauty, that are the best studies for you. Look at 
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take the load in the building you design; you will carve 
ite porch and direct its disposition. But for all subsequent 
advancement of ita detail, you must trust to the agency 
and the invention of others; and it rests with you cither 
to repress what faculties your workmen have, into cunning 
subordination to your own; or to rejoice in discovering 
even the powers that may rival you, and leading forth mind 
after mind into fllowship with your fancy, and association 
with your fame, 

I need not tell you that if you do the first—if you 
endeavour to depress or disguise the talents of your subor- 
dinates—yon are lost; for nothing could imply more darkly 
and decisively than this, that your art and your work were 
not beloved by you; that it waz your own prosperity that 
you were seeking, und your own skill only that you cared 
to contemplate. Ido not say that you must not be jealous 
atoll; itis rarely in homan nature to be wholly without 
jealousy; and you may be forgiven for going some day 
sadly home, when you find some youth, unpractised and 
unapproved, giving the lifestroke to his work which you, 
after years of training, perhaps, cannot reach; but 
your jealousy must nob conquer—your love of your 
building must conquer, belped by your kindness of 
heart. Seo—I sot no high or difficult standard before 
you. Ido not say that you are to surrender your pre 
uminence in mere unselfish generosity. But I do say 
that you must surrender your pre-crainence in your love 
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wax—there may be again—a meaning more profound and 
trug than ony that fancy 6 commonly has attached to them, 
Mon aay their pinnacles point to heaven. Why, so does 
every tree that buds, and every bird that rises as it sings. 
Mon say their aisles are good for worship. Why, so is 
evory mountain glen, and rough seashore. But this they 
have of distinet and indisputable glory,—that their mighty 
walls were nover raised, and never shall be, but by men 
who love and aid cach other in their weakness ;—that all 
thoir interlacing strength of vaulted stone has its founda- 
tion upon tho stronger arches of manly fellowship, and all 
their changing grace cf depressed or lifted pinnacle owes 
ita cadence and completeness to sweeter symmetries of 
human soul. 


a 
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used to be brought down here in the summer, a sufficiently 
active child, rejoicing in the hope of clambering sandstone 
cliffs of stupendous height above the common, there used 
sometimes, as, I suppose, there are in the lives of all 
children at the Wells, to be dark days in my life—days of 
condemnation to the pantiles and band—under whick 
calamities my only consolation used to be in watching, at 
every turn in my walk, the welling forth of the spring over 
the orange rim of its marble basin, The memory of the 
clear water, sparkling over ita saffron stain, came back to 
me as the strongest image connected with the place; and it 
struck me that you might not be unwilling, to-night, to 
think a little over the full significance of that saffron stain, 
and ofthe power, in other ways and other funetions, of the 
steclly clement to which so many hero owe returning 
strength and life;—chief as it has been always, and is yet 
more and more markedly so day by day, among the precious 
gifts of the earth. 

The subject is, of course, too wide to be more than 
suggestively treated ; and cven my suggestions must be fow, 
and drawn chiefly from my own fields of work; neverthe 
leas, I think T shall have time to indicato some courses of 
thought which you may aQerwards follow out for yourselves 
if they interest you; and so I will not shrink from the fall 
scope of the subject which I have announced to you—tha 
fanetions of Tron, in Nature, Art, and Policy. 

Without more preface, I will take up the first head 
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keeps all that it gets; we, and other animals, part with it 
‘again; but the motal absolutely keeps what it has onea 
received of this aérial gift; and the ochreous dust which 
‘we so much despise is, in fact, just so much nobler than 
pure iron, in so far as it is iron and the air, Nobler, and 
more useful—for, indeed, as I shall be able to show you 
presently—the main service of this metal, and of all other 
metals, to us, is not in making knives, and scissors, and 
pokers, and pans, but in making the ground we feed from, 
and nearly all the substances first needful to our existence. 
For these are all nothing but metals and oxygen—metals 
with breath put into thom. Sand, lime, clay, and the rest 
of the earths--potash and soda, and the rest of the alkalies 
—are all of them metals which have undergone this, so to 
speak, vital change, and have been rendered fit for the 
service of man by permanent unity with the purest air 
which be himself breathes. ‘There is only one metal which 
does not rust readily; and that, in its influence on Man 
hitherto, has caused Death rather than Life; it will not bo 
put to its right use till it is made a pavement of, and so 
trodden under foot, 

Is there not something striking in this fact, considered 
Inrgely as one of the types, or lessons, furnished by the 
fnanimate creation? Here you have your hard, bright, 
cold, lifeless metal—good enough for swords and scissors 
—but not for food. You think, perhaps, that your iron 
is wonderfully useful in a pure form, but how would 
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all the metals of which they are made; but a deeper inter 
est, and larger beneficence belong to that ochreous earth of 
iron which stain the marble of your springs. It stains 
much besides that marble. It stains the great carth where 
soever you can see it, far and wide—it is the colouring 
substance appointed to colour the globe for the sight, aa 
well as subdue it to the service of man. You have just 
aeen your hills covered with snow, and, perhaps, have 
enjoyed, at first, the contrast of their fair white with the 
dark blocks of pine woods; but have you ever considered 
how you would like them always white—not pure white, 
‘but dirty white—the white of thaw, with all the chill of 
snow in it, but none of its brightness? That is what the 
colour of the earth would be without its iron; that would 
‘be ita colour, not here or there only, but in all places, 
and at all timea, Follow out that idea till you get it in 
some detail. Think first of your pretty gravel walks in 
your gardens, yellow and fine, like plots of sunshine be 
tween the flowerbeds; fancy thom all suddenly turned to 
the colour of ashes, ‘That is what they would be without 
fron ochre. Think of your winding walks over the com- 
mon, as warm to the eye as they are dry to the fot, and 
imagine them all laid down suddenly with gray cinders, 
Then pass beyond the common into the country, and pause 
at the first ploughed field that you see sweeping up the 
hill sidea in the sun, with its deep brown furrows, and 
wealth of ridges all aglow, beaved aside by the plough 
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selves down among the green fields. If you will take the 
trouble to examine into the sources of this impression, 
you will find that by far the greater part of that warm and 
satisfactory appearance depends upon the rich scarlet colour 
of the bricks and tiles. It does not belong to the neat 
building—very neat building has an uncomfortuble rather 
than a comfortable look—but it depends om the warm 
building; our villages are dressed in red tiles as our old 
women are in red cloaks; and it does not matter how worn 
the cloaks, or how bent and bowed the roof may be, 80 
long as there are no holes in ¢ither one or the other, and 
the sobered but unextinguishable colour still glows in the 
shadow of the hood, and burns among the green mosses of 
thegable. And what do you suppose dyes your tiles of 
cottage toof? You don’t paint them. It is nature who 
puts all that lovely vermilion into the clay for you; and 
all that lovely vermilion is this oxide of iron. Think, 
therefore, what your streets of towns would become—ugly 
enough, indeed, already, some of them, but still comfort. 
able-looking—if instead of that warm brick red, the houses 
became all pepperand-silt colour. Faney your country 
villages changing from that homely scarlet of theirs which, 
in ita sweet suggestion of laborious peace, is as honourable 
ws the soldiers’ scarlet of laborious battle—suppose all 
those cottage roof, I say, turned at once into the colour of 
tnbaked clay, the colour of street gutters in rainy weather 
‘That's what they would be, without iron, 
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your feet will be either clay, limestone, or some 2ondition 
of the earth of flint, mingled with both. 

These being what we have usually to deal with, Nature 
tooms to have set herself to make these three substances az 
interesting to us, and as beautiful for us, as she can. ‘The 
clay, being a soft and changeable substance, she doesn’t 
take much pains about, as we have scen, till it is buked~ 
she brings the colour into it only when it receives a per 
manent form, But the limestone and flintshe painta, in her 
own way, in their native state: and her object in painting 
them seems to be much the same as in her painting of 
flowers; to draw us, careless and idle homan creatures, to 
watch her a little, and see what she is about—that being on 
the whole good forus,—her children. For Nature is always 
carrying on very strange work with this limestone and flint 
of hers: laying down beds of them at the bottom of the 
sea; building islands out of the sea; filling chinks and 
veing in mountains with curious treasures; potrifying 
mosses, and trees, and shells; in fact, carrying on all sorta 
of business, subterranean or submarine, which it would be 
highly desirable for us, who profit and live by it, to notiee 
as it goes on. And apparently to lead us to do this, she 
makes picture-books for us of limestone and flint; and 
tempts us, like foolish children as we are, to rend her books 
by the pretty colours in them. ‘The pretty colours in her 
limestono-books form those variegated marbles which all 
mankind have taken delight to polish and build with from 
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them. But Nature paints for all the world, poor and rich 
together: and while, therefore, she thus adorns the inner 
most rocks of her hills, to tempt your investigation, ot 
indulge your Iuxury,—she paints, far moro carefully, the 
outsides of the hills, which are for the eyes of theshepherd 
and the ploughman, I spoke just now of the effect in the 
roofs of our villages of their purpleslates: but if the alates 
are beantiful even in their flat and formal rows on house 
roofs, much more are they beautiful on the rugged cresta 
and flanks of their native mountains. Have you ever 
considered, in spealcing as we do so often of distant blue 
hills, what it is that makes them blue? To acertain extent 
it isdistance; but distance alone will notdoit. Many hills 
look white, however distant, That lovely dark purple 
colour of our Welsh and Highland hills is owing, not to 
their distance merely, but to their rocks, Some of their 
tocks are, indeed, too dark to be beautiful, being black or 
ashy gray; owing to imperfect and porous structure, But 
when you see this dark colour dashed with russet and blue, 
and coming out in masses among the green ferns, so purple 
that you can hardly tell at first whether it is rock or heather, 
then you must thank your old Tunbridge friend, the oxide 
of iron, 

But this is not all. It is necessary for the beauty of hill 
menery that Nature should colour not only her soft rocks, 
but her hard ones; and eho colours them with the eame 
thing, only more beautifully, Perhaps you have wondered 
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your eanception of the facts, if I enaravcured to deexibe 
ite uses a8. substantial clement, cither in strengthening eves, 
or influencing vegetation by the decomposition of rocks, I 
ave not, therefore, even glanced at any of the mon:serioas 
‘ses of the metal in the economy of nature But what I 
wish you to carry clearly away with you is the remem- 
brance that in all these uses the metal would be nothing 
without the air. The pure metal has no power, and never 
occurs in natarp at all except in meteoric stoves, whose fall 
Bo one can account for, and which are useless after they 
have fallen : in the necessary work of the world, the iron is 
invariably joined with the oxygen, and would be espable 
of no service or beauty whatever without it 

IL Inos rx Ant.—Passing, then, from the offices of the 
metal in the operations of nature to its uses in the bands 
of man, yoo must remember, in the outet, that the type 
which has been thas given you, by the lifeless metal, off the 
action of body and soal together, has noble antitype in the 
operation of all human power. All art worthy the mame 
is the energy—neither of the human body alone, 20r of the 
Laman soul sloas, but of both united, one guiding the 
other: good craftmanship and work of the fingers, joined 
with good emetion and work of the heart 

‘There is no good art, nor possible jadement of art, when 
these two are not united; yet we are constantly trying to 
separate them. Our amateurs cannot be persusded bat 
feat they muy prodiace some kind of art by their finey or 
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stone, for tho sale of showing the sculptor’s dexterity * 
On the other hand, we cazt our iron into bars—brittle, 
though an inch thick—sharpen them <t the ends, and com 
sider fences, and other work, made of such materials, deoo- 
rativel Ido not believe it would be easy to calculate the 
amount of mischief done to our taste in England by that 
fenew iron-work of ours alone. If it were asked of us, by a 
single characteristic, to distinguish the dwellings of a country 
into two broad sections; and to set, on one side, the plies 
where people were, for the most part, simple, happy, bene- 
volent, and honest; and, on the other side, the places where 
at least a great number of the people were sophisticated, 
unkind, uncomfortable, and unprincipled, there is, I think, 
one feature that you could fix upon asa positive teat: the 
tncomfortable and unprincipled parte of a country would 
be the parts where people lived among iron railings, and 


* Ido not mean to attach any dogree of blame to the offbrt to repro- 
sent leafige in marblo for cortain expressive parpotes, Tho lator work 
of Mz, Manro have dopondod for some of their most tondor thoughts 
on a delicate and akilfal use of aach accessories. And in general, louf 
soulpture is good and admirable, if it renders, as in Gothic work, the 
groce and lightnors of the leaf by the arrangement of light and shadow 
—supporting tho masees well by strength of atone below; but all 
‘carving is base which propones to itself lightness as an aim, and tries to 
Imitate tho absolute thinness of thin or slight things, as much modorn 
swood-carving doos, saw in Italy, a year or two ago, a marole sculp 

tare of birds’ nesta. 
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people want. Still it is significative of pleasant parks, and 
well-kept field walks, and herds of deer, and other such 
aristocratic pastoralisms, which have here and there their 
proper place in a country, and may be passed without any 
discredit. 

Next to your paling, comes your low stone dyke, your 
mountain fence, indicative at a glance cither of wild bill 
country, or of beds of stone beneath the soil; the hedgo 
of the mountains—delightful in all its associations, and 
yet more in the varied and craggy forms of the loose stones 
it is built of; and next to the low atone wall, your lowland 
hedge, cither in trim line of massive green, suggestive of 
the plessances of old Elizabethan houses, and smooth 
alleys for aged feet, and quaint labyrinths for young ones, 
or else in fair entanglement of eglantine and virgin's 
bower, tossing ita scented Tuxuriance along our country 
waysides;—how many such you have here among your 
protty billa, fruitfal with black clusters of the bramble for 
boys in autumn, and crimson liawthorn berries for birds in 
winter. And then last, and most difficult to class among 
fences, comes your handrail, cxprestive of all sorts of 
things; sometimes “having « knowing and vicious look, 
whieh it learns at race-courses; sometimes an innocent and 
tender look, which it learns at rustic bridges over cressy 
brooks; and sometimes a pradent and protective look, 
which it learn on passes of the Alps, whore it has posts of 
granite and bars of pine, and guards the brows of cliffs 
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fence to have in a Christian country; not a thing which 
you can't walk inside of without making yourself look 
like a wild beast, nor look at out of your window in the 
morning without expecting to see somebody impaled upon 
it in the night, 

And yet farther, observe that the iron railing is a useless 
fence—it can shelter nothing, and support nothing; you 
can’t nail your peaches to it, nor protect your flowers with 
it, nor make anything whatever out of its costly tyranny; 
and besides being useless, it is an insolent fence;—it saya 
plainly to everybody who passes—“ You may be an honest 
person,—bur, also, you may be a thief: honest or not, you 
shall not get in here, for I am a respectable person, and 
much above you; you shall only see what a grand place T 
have got to keep you out of—look hero, and depart in 
humiliation.” 

‘This, however, being in the present state of civilization 
a frequent manner of discourse, and there being unfortu- 
nately many districts where the iron railing is unavoidable, 
it yot remains a question whether you need absolutely 
make it ugly, no less than significative of evil. You must 
havo railings round your squares in London, and at the 
sides of your areas; but need you therefore have railings 
#0 ugly that the constant sight of them is enough to neu 
tralise the effect of all the schools of art in the kingdom? 
You need not. Far from such necessity, it is even in your 
power to turn all your police force of iron bars actually 
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air were at Brescia ;—fantastic sprays of laurel-like foliage 
rising over the garden gates; and there are a few fino frag: 
ments at Verona, and some good trellisework enclosing the 
Scala tombs; but on the whole, the most interesting picces, 
“though by no means the purest in style, are to be found 
in out-of-the-way provincial towns, where people do not 
care, or are unable, to make polite alterations, ‘The little 
town of Bellinzona, for instance, on the south of the Alps, 
ari that of Sion on the north, have both of them complete 
schools of ironwork in their balconies and vineyard gates. 
That of Bellinzona is the best, though not very old—I 
suppose most of it of the seventeenth century; still it is 
very quaint and beautiful. Here, for example, (see frontis- 
pioce,) are two balconics, from two different houses; ono 
has been a cardinal’s, and the hat is the principal orna- 
ment of the balcony; its tassels being wrought with 
delightfal delicacy and freedom; and catching the eye 
clearly even among the mass of rich wreathed leaves. 
‘These tassels and strings are precisely the kind of subjeot 
fit for ironwork—noble in ironwork, they woald have been 
entirely ignoble in marble, on the grounds above stated, 
‘The real plant of oleander standing in tho window en- 
riches the whole group of lines very happily. 

The other balcony, from a very ordinary-looking house 
in the same street, is much more interesting in its details. 
It is shown in the plate as it appeared last summer, with 
convolvulus twined about the bars, the arrow-shaped living 
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tic than these Italian baleomes, depending more on beauti« 
fal arrangements of various curve ; nevertheless, there haa 
been a rich naturalist school at Fribourg, where « few bell 
handles are still loft, consisting of rods branched inta 
laurel and other leafaye. At Geneva, modern improve- 
ments have left nothing; but at Annecy, a little good work 
remains; the balcony of its old hétel de ville especially, 
with a trout of the Iake—presumably the town arms—form- 
ing its central ornament. 

T might expatiate all night—if you would sit and hear me 
—on the treatment of such required subject, or introduc 
tion of pleasant caprice by the old workmen; but we have 
no more time to spare, and I must quit this part of our 
subject—the rather as [ could not explain to you the 
intrinsic merit of such ironwork without going fully into 
the theory of curvilinear design; only let me leave with 
you this one distinct assertion—that the quaint beauty and 
character of many natural objects, such as intricate 
branches, grass, foliage (cepecially thorny branches and 
prickly foliage), a8 well as that of many animals, plumed, 
spined, or bristled, is seulptarally expressible in iron only, 
and in iron would be majestic and impressive in the highest 
degree; and that every piece of metal work you use might 
be, rightly treated, not only a superb decoration, bat a moat 
valuable abstract. of portions of natural forms, holding im 
dignity precisely the same relation to the painted represen: 
tation of plants, that a statue docs to the painted form of 
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right use of the plough, with which, in justice to the fairest 
of our labourers, we must always associate that feminine 
plough—the needle. The first requirement for the happi- 
ness of a nation is that it should understand the function in 
this world of these two great instruments: a happy nation 
may be defined as one in which the husband's hand is on 
the plough, and the housewifo’s on the needlo; so in due 
time reaping its golden harvest, and shining in golden vee 
ture: and an unhappy nation is one which, acknowledging 
no use of plough nor needle, will assuredly at last find its 
storehouse empty in the famine, and its breast naked to the 
cold. 

Perhaps you think this is a mere truism, which T am 
wosting your time in repeating. I wish it were. 

By far the greater part of the suffering and crime which 
exist at this moment in civilized Europe, arises: simply 
from people not understanding this truism—not knowing 
that produce or wealth is eternally connected by the lawa 
of heaven and carth with resolute labour; but hoping in 
some way to cheat or abrogate this everlasting law of life, 
and to.feed where they have not ae and be warm 
where th¢y have not woven, 

T repeat, nearly all cur misery and crime result from this 
one misapprehension, The law of natare is, that a certain 
quantity of worl is necessary to produce a cortain quantity 

‘good, of any kind whatever. If you want knowledge, you 
murttoil forit: if food, you must toil forit; and if pleasure. 
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hardly open either of those books, but somewhere in their 
pages you will find a description of the wicked man’a 
Attempts against the poor: such as—“ He doth ravish the 
poor when he gutteth him into hie net.” 

“He sittcth in the lurking places of the villages; his 
eyes are privily set against the poor.” 

“Tn his pride he doth persecute the poor, and blesecth 
the covetons, whom God abhorreth.” 

“ Hig mouth is full of deceit and fraud; in the secret 
places doth he murder the innocent, Haye the workers of 
iniquity no knowledge, who eat up my people as they eat 
bread? They have drawn out the sword, and bent the 
bow, to cast down the poor and needy.” 

“They are corrupt, and speak wickedly concerning 
oppression,” 

“Pride compasseth them About as a chain, and violence 
28 8 garmrnt.” 

“‘Thei:- poison is like the poison of a sorpent, Ye weigh 
the violence of your hands in the earth.” 

Yer: “ Ye weigh the violence of your hands :”"—weigh 
these words as well. Tho last things we ever usually think 
of weighing are Bible words. We like to dream and dix. 
puto over thom; but to weigh them, and see what their 
true contents aro—anything but that. Yet, weigh these; 
for Ihave purposely taken all these verses, perhaps more 
riking to you read in this connection, than separately in 
their places, out of the Psalms, because, for all people 
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way, to be sure whether we mean merely to chant a picoe 
of melodious poetry relating to other people—(we know 
not exnetly to whom)—or to assert our belief in facts bear 
ing somewhat stringontly on ourselves and our daily 
‘business, And if you make up your minds to do this no 
longer, and take pains to examine into the matter, you will 
find that these strange words, occurring as they do, not in 
a few places only, but almost in every alternate psalm and 
every alternate chapter of proverb, or prophecy, with 
tremendous reiteration, were not written for one nation or 
‘onc time only; but for all nations and languages, for all 
places and all centuries; and it is as trae of the wicked 
‘man now os ever it was of Nubal or Dives, that “his eyes 
are set against the poor.” 

Set against the poor, mind you. Not merely set away 
from the poor, so as to neglect or lose sight of them, but 
set against, so a8 to afflict and destroy them. This is the 
main point I want to fix your attention upon. You will 
aften hear sermons about neglect or carelessness of the poor. 
But neglect and carelessness are not at all the points, The 
Bible hardly ever talks abont neglect of the poor. Italways 
talks of oppression of the poor—a very different matter. Tt 
dows not merely speak of passing by on the other side, and 
binding up no wounds, but of drawing the sword and oure 
eelvessmiting the men down. It does not charge ua with 
being idle in the pest-house, and giving no medicine, but 
with being busy in the pest-house, and giving much poison 
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uor swear; and always kecp your clothes decent, aud Hise 
early, and use every opportunity of improving yourself, 
you will get on very well, and never come to the parish,” 

All thisis exceedingly true; but before giving the advice 
80 confidently, it would be well if we sometimes tried it 
pmctically ourselves, and spent o year or so at some hard 
manual labour, not of an entertaining kind—plonghing or 
digging, for instance, with a very moderate allowance of 
beer; nothing but bread and cheese for dinner; no papers 
nor muffins in the morning; no sofas nor magazines at 
night; one small room for parlour and kitchen ; anda lange 
family of children always in the middle of the floor, If 
we think we could, under thege cireumatances, enact Socrates: 
or Epaminondas entirely to our own satisfaction, we shall 
be somewhat justified in requiring the same behaviour from 
our poorer neighbours; but if not, we should eurely consi- 
deralittle whether among the various forms of the oppression 
of tho poor, we may not rank asone of the first and likeliest 
the opprossion of expecting too mach from them, 

But let this pase; and let it be admitted that we can 
never be guilty of oppression towards tho sober, industrious, 
intelligent, exemplary Iabourer, ‘There will always be in 
the world some who are not altogether intelligent and 
exemplary; we shall, I believe, to the end of time find the 
majority somewhat unintelligent, a little inclined to be idle, 
and occasionally, on Saturday night, drunk; we must even 
be prepared to hear of reprobates who likeskittles on Sunday 
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tmoming better than prayers; and of unnatural parents 
who send their children out to beg instead of fo go ta 
school. 

Now these are the kind of poople whom you can oppresa, 
and whom you do oppress, and that to purpose,—and with 
all the more cruelty and the greater sting, because it is just 
their own fault that pute them into your power. You 
know the words about wicked people ars, “ He doth ravish 
the poor when he gotteth him ino Ais net.” This getting 
into the net is constantly the fault or folly of the sufferer— 
his own heedlessness or his own indolence; but after he is 
nee in the net, the oppression of him, and making the most 
of his distress, are ours, The nets which we use against 
the poor are just those worldly embarrasaments which either 
their ignorance or their improvidence are almost certain at 
‘ome time or other to bring them into: then, just at the 
time when we ought to hasten to help them, and disentan- 
gle them, and teach them how to manage better in future, 
owe rush forward to pillage them, and force all we can out 
‘of them in their adversity. For, to take one instance only, 
romomber this is literally and simply what we do, when- 
‘ever we buy, or try to buy, cheap goods—goods offered at a 
\price which we know cannot be remunerative for the labour 
involved im them. Whenever we buy such goods, remem- 
Ler we are stealing aomebody'slabour. Don't let us minca 
‘the matter. I say, in plain Saxon, sreatina—taking from 
him the proper reward of his work, and putting it into our 
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own pocket. You know well enough that the thing could 
not have been offered you at that price, unless distress of 
some kind had forced the producer to part with it, You 
take advantage of this distress, and you foree as much ont 
of him as you can under the circumstances. The old 
barons of the middle ages used, in general, the thumbscrew 
to extort property; we moderns use, in preference, hunger, 
or domestic aMietion: but the fuct of extortion remains pre- 
cisely the same, Whether we force the man’s property 
from him by pinching his stomach, or pinching his fingers, 
makes some difference anatomically ;—morally, none what- 
soever: we use a form of torture of some sort in order to 
make him give up his property ; we use, indeed, the man’s 
own anxieties, instead of the rack; and his immediate peril 
of starvation, instead of the pistol at the head; but other 
wise we differ from Front de Bosuf, or Dick Turpin, merely 
in being less dexterous, more cowardly, and more crach 
More cruel, I say, because the flerce baron and the redoubted 
highwayman are reported to have robbed, at loust by pro- 
ference, only the rich; we steal habitually from the poor. 
We buy our liveries, and gild our prayer-books, with pil- 
fered pence out of children’s and sick men's wages, and 
thus ingeniously dispose a given quantity of Theft, 0 that 
it may produce the largest possible measure of delicately- 
distributed suffering. 

But this is only one form of common oppreasion of the 
poor—only one way of taking our hands off the plough 
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handle, and binding another's upon it, This first way of 
doing it is the economical way—the way preferred by pru- 
dent and virtuous people. The bolder way is the acquisi. 
‘ive way:—the way of spcculation. You know we are 
considering at present the various modes in which a nation 
corrupts iteclf, by not acknowledging the eternal conneo- 
tion between ita plough and its pleasure;—by striving to 
get pleasure, without working for it. Well, E say the first 
‘and commonest way of doing go is to try to get the product 
of other people's work, and enjoy it ourselves, by cheapen- 
‘ing their labour in times of distress; thon the second way ia 
‘that grand one of watching the chances of the market;— 
‘the way of speculation. Of course there are ome spedula- 
tions that/are fair and honest—speculations made with our 
‘own money, and which do not involve in their success the 
loss, by others, of what we gain, But generally modern 
speculation involves much risk to others, with chance of 
Profit only to ourselves: even in its best conditions it 
‘is merely one of the forms of gambling or treasnre-hunt- 
‘ing; it is either leaving the steady plough and the 
“ready pilgrimage of lifs, to look for silver mines beside 
‘the way; or elso it is the full stop beside the dice 
tables in Vanity Fair—investing all the thoughts and pas- 
‘sions of the soul in thefall of the cards, and choosing 
father the wild accidents of idle fortune than the calm and 
-mcumulative rewards of toil. And this is destructive 
enough, at least to our pesce and virtue, But it is usually 
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destructive of far more than our peace, or our virtue, 
Hayo you ever deliberstely set yourselves to imagine and 
~ measure the suffering, the guilt, and the mortality caused 
necessarily by the failure of any large-desling merchant, 
or largely-branched bank? Take it at the lowest possible 
supposition—count, at the fewest you choose, the families 
whose means of support have been involved in the cata- 
strophe. Then, on the morning after the intelligence of 
rnin, let us go forth amongst thom in earnest thought; let 
us use that imagination which we waste so often on fieti- 
tious sorrow, to measure the stern facts of that multitudi- 
nous distress; strike open the private doors of their cham- 
ber§, and enter silently into the midst of the domestic 
misery; look upon the old men, who had reserved for 
their failing strength some remainder of rest in the evening 
tide of life, cast helplessly back into its trouble and tamult; 
Jook upon the active strength of middle age suddenly 
blasted into ineapacity—its hopes crushed, and its hardly- 
earned rewards enatebed away in the same instant—at once 
the heart withered, and the right arm snapped; look upon 
. the piteous children, delicately nurtured, whose soft eyes, 
now large with wonder at their parents’ grief, must soon 
be set in the dimness of fimine; and, far more than all 
tia, look forward to the leagth of sorrow beyond—to the 
hardest labour of life, now to be undergone either in all 
the severity of unexpected and inexperienced trial, or ele, 
more bitter still, to be begun again, and endured for the 
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chiefly, do our murdering, not with any pauses of pity or 
scorching of conscience, but in facile and forgetful calm of 
mind—and so, forsooth, read day by day, complacently, az 
if they sueant any one else than ourselves, the words that 
for evor describe the wicked: “ he poison of asps ia under 
their lips, and their feet are swift to shed blood.” 

You may indeed, perhaps, think thero is some oxeuse for 
many in this matter, just because the sin is $o unconscious; 
that the guilt is not so great when it is unapprehended, and 
that it is ruch more pardonable to slay heedleaaly than 
purposefully, T believe no feeling can be mone mistaken, 
and that in reality, and in the sight of heaven, the callous 
indifference which parsues its own interests at any cost of 
life, though it does not definitely adopt the purpose of ain, 
is a state of mind at once more heinous and more hopeless 
than the wildest aberrations of ungoverned passion. There 
aay be, in the last caso, come elementa of good and of 
redemption still mingled in the character; bat, in the other, 
few or none, There may be hope for the man who has 
tlain hia enemy in anger; hope even for the man who has 
detrayed his friend in four; but what hope for hin who 
trades in unregarded blood, and builds his fortune on unre- 
pented treason? 

Bat, however this may be, and wherever you may think 
yourselves bound in justice to impute the greater sin, be 
assured that the question is one of responsibilities only, not 
of focta. The definite result of all our modern haste to be 
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‘ich is amuredly, and constantly, the murder of a certain 
number of persons by onr hands every year. I have not 
‘time to go into the details of another—on the whole, the 
‘broadest and terriblest way in which we cause the destrag- 
‘tion of the poor—namely, the way of luxury and waste, 
destroying, in improvidence, what might have been the 
support of thousands;* but if you follow out the subject 
for yourselves at home—and what I have endeavoured to 
lay before you to-night will only be useful to you if you do 
—you will find that wherever and whenever men are ene 
deayouring to make money hastily, and to avoid the labour 
which Providence has appointed to be the only source of 
honourable profit;—and alzo wherever and whenever they 
permit themselves to spend i Luxuriously, without reflecting 
‘how far they are misguiding the labour of others ;—there and 
then, in either case, they are literally and infallibly causing, 
for their own benefit or their own pleasure, a certain annual 


> The analysis of this error will be found completely carried out in 
my lectures on the political economy of art. And it isa error worth 
saalyeing; for until it is finally trodden ander foot, no healthy political 
Economical, of moral action is possible In any state, To not say th” 
Pespotuously or suddenly, for T havo fnvostignted this mabject an deeply, 
‘sid ae long, as my own special subject of art; and the principles of 
‘political economy which T have stated in those Iectares are ax ware a 
‘the pilnciples of Buclid, Foolish readers doabted their certainty, be: 
‘eause: E told them T had “never sead any books on Political Roonomy,” 
Did they ruppose T hat got my knowledge of art by reading books 
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number of human deaths; that, therefore, the choice given 
to every man born into this world is, simply, whether he 
will be a labourer, or an assassin; and that whosoever has 
not his hand on the Stilt of the plough, hss it on the Hils 
of the dagger. 4 

It would also be quite vain forme to endeavourto follow 
out this evening the lines of thought which would be sug- 
gested by the other two great political uses of iron in the 
Fetter and the Sword: a few words only I must permit 
myself respecting both, 

2. Tue Ferrer—aAs the plough is the typical inatra- 
ment of industry, so the fetter is the typical instrument of 
the restraint or subjection necessary in a nation—either 
literally, for its evil-doers, or figuratively, in accepted laws, 
for its wise and good men. You have to choose between 
this figurative and literal use; for depend upon it, the 
more laws you accept, the fewer pevalties you will have to 
endure, and the fewer punishments to enforce. For wise 
Jaws and just restraints are to a noble nation not chains, 
‘but chain mail—strength and defence, though something 
also of an incumbrance. And this necessity of restraint, 
remember, is just as honourable to man as the necessity of 
labour. You hear every day greater numbers of foolish 
people speaking about liberty, as if it were such an 
honourable thing: 80 far from being that, it is, on the 
whole, and in the broadest sense, dishonourable, and an 
attribute of the lower creatures. No human being, howe 
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And, therefore, I say boldly, though it seems a strange 
thing to say in England, that as the first power of a nation 
consists in knowing how to guide the Plough, its second 

‘power consists in knowing how to wear the Fetter:— 

8. Ta Sivorp—And its third power, which perfects it 
ag 2 nation, consists in knowing how to wield the sword, so 
‘that tho threes talismans of national existence are expressed 
in these three short words—Labour, Law, and Courage. 

This last virtue we at least possess; and all that ia to be 
alleged against us is that we do not honour it enough, I 
do not mean honour by acknowledgment of service, though 
sometimes wo are slow in doing even that, But we do not 
honour it enough in consistent regard to the lives and souls 
of our soldiers. How wantonly we have wasted their lives 
you have scen lately in the reports of their mortality by dis 
ease, which a little care and science might have prevented; 
‘but we regard their souls less than their lives, by keeping 
them in ignorance and idleness, and regarding them merely 
a8 instruments of battle. The argument brought forward 
for the maintenance of a standing army usually refers only 
te expediency in the case of unexpected war, whereas, one 
of the chief reasons for the maintenance of an army is tho 
advantage of the military system as a method of education. 
The most fiery and headstrong, who are often also the most 
gifted and generous of your youths, have always a tenden- 
cy both in the lower and upper classes to offer thamaelyos 
for your soldiers; others, weak and unserviceable in a civil 
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‘capacity, are tempted or entrapped into the army in a for: 
‘tanate hour for them: out of this fiery or uncouth material, 
it is only soldicr’s discipline which can bring the fall value 
and power. Even at present, by mere force of order and 
authority, the army is the salvation of myriads; and men 
who, under other circumstances, would have sunk into 
lethargy or dissipation, are redeemed into noble life by a 
service which at once summons and dircots their energies. 
How much more than this military education is capable of 
doing, you will find only when you mako it cducation 
indeed. We have no excuse for leaving our private soldiers 
at their present level of ignorance and want of refinement, 
for we shall invariably find that, both among officers and 
amen, the gentlest: and best informed are the bravest; still 
Jess bavo wo excuse for diminishing our army, cither in the 
present state of political events, or, as I believe, in any 
‘other conjunction of them that for many a year will bo 
possible in this world. 

‘You may, perhaps, be surprised at my saying this; "per 
haps surprised at my implying that war itself can be right, 
or necessary, or noble at all. Nor do I speak of all war ay 
necemary, nor of all waras noble, Both peace and war are 
noble or ignoble according to their kind and occasion. No 
man bas a profounder sense of the horror and guilt of 
ignoble war than I have: I have personally seen its effects, 
‘upon nations, of unmitigated evil, on soul and body, with 
perhaps as much pity, and as much bitterness of indigna: 
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ton, as any of those whom you will hear continually 
deelaiming in the cause of peace. But peace may be sought 
in two ways. One way is as Gideon sought it, when he 
‘built his altar in Ophrah, naming it, “ God send peace,” 
yet sought this peace that he loved, as he was ordered to 
seek it, and the peace was sent, in God's way:—" the 
country was in quietness forty years in the days of Gide- 
on.” And the other way of seeking peace is as Menahem 
sought it when he gaye the King of Assyria a thousand 
talents of silver, that “his hand might be with him.” That 
iz, you may either win your peace, or buy it:—win it, by 
resistance to evil;—buy it, by compromise with evil. You 
may buy your peace, with silenced consciences ;—you may 
buy it, with broken vows,—buy it, with lying words,—buy 
it, with base connivances,—buy it, with the blood of the 
slain, and the ery of the captive, and the silence of lost 
souls—over hemispheres of the earth, while you sit smiling 
at your serene hearths, lisping comfortable prayers evening 
and morning, and counting your pretty Protestant beads 
(which are flat, and of gold, instend of round, and of ebony, 
as the monks’ ones were), and so mutter continually to your- 
selves, “ Pence, peace,” when there is No peace; but only 
captivity and death, for you, as well as for those you leave 
fansaved ;—and yours darker than theirs, 

I cannot utter to you what I would in this matter; we 
all see too dimly, as yet, what our great world-duties aro, to 
low any of us to try to ontline their enlarging shadows, 
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But think over what I have said, and a2 you return to your 
quiet homes to-night, reflect that their peace was not won 
for you by your own hands; but by theirs who long ago 
jeoparded their lives for you, their children ; and remember 
that neither this inherited peace, nor any other, can be kept, 
bat through the same jeopardy, No pence was ever won 
from Fate by subterfuge or agreement; no peace is ever in 
store for any of us, but that which wo shall win by victory 
over shame or sin;—victory over the sin that oppresses, as 
well as over that which corrupts. For many a year to 
come, the sword of every rightcous nation must be whet: 
fed to save or to sabdue; nor will it be by patience of 
others! suffering, but by the offering of your own, that you 
will ever draw nearer to the time when the great change 
shall pass upon theiron of tho earth :—when mon shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into prun+ 
ing-hooks; neither shall they learn war any more, 
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‘Then the artists who are named as “admitting queation of right and 
wiong,"” are those who from some mischance of circumstance or short 
coming in their education, do not always do right, even with relation 
to their own aims and powers. 

Take for example the quality of imperfection in drawing form, 
‘There are many pictures of Tintoret in which the trees are drawn with 
8 fow curved flourishes of the brush instoad of leaves, That is (abso- 
lntely) wrong. If you copied the tree as a model, you would be going 
very wrong indeed. But it is relatively, and for Tintoret’s purposes, 
right. In the nature of the superficial work you will Sind there must 
have boen a cause for it, Somobody perhaps wanted the picture in « 
hurry to fill a dark corner, ‘Tintoret good-naturedly did all he could— 
painted the figures tolerably—had five minutes left. only for the trees, 
when the servant came, “ Let him walt another five minutes" And 
this is the beet foliage we can do in the time, Entirely, admirably, 
unsurpassably right, under the conditions, Titian would not. have 
worked under them, but Tintoret was Ikinder and humbler; yet he 
may Iead you wrong if you don’t understand him. Or, perhaps, an 
‘thar day, eomebody came in while ‘Tintoret was at work, who tor- 
mented Tintort. An ignoble person! ‘Titian would have been 
polite to hia, and gone on steadily with his trees, ‘Tintoret cannot 
stand the ignobleness ; it is unendurably repulsive and discomfting to 
him. “The Black Plague take him—and the trees, too! Shall such a 
follow soe me paint!” And the trees go all to pieces. This, in you, 
would be mere ill-breeding and ill-temper. In Tintoret it was one of 
the necessary conditions of his intensesensibility ; had he been capable, 
then, of keeping his temper, he could never have done his greatest 
works, Let the trees go to pieces, by all means; it is quite right they 
ehould; ho ia always right 

But In. a. background. of Galnsborongh you would find the trees 
‘unjustifiably gone to picces, Tho carclesmces of form there is defi- 
nitely purpored by him ;—adopted asan advisable thing ; and therefore 
it in both absolutely and relatively wrong:—it indicates his being 
imperfectly educated as a painter, and not having Uroaght out all his 
powers It may still happon that the man whoee work is thus partially 
erroneous Is yreater far, than others who Lave fewer faults, Gainse 
Borough's and Reynolds’ wrongs wre more charming than almoat 
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is, se is nothing more than an industrious and innocent acuntear 
blundoring hia way to a superficial expression of one or two popular 
‘aspects of common nature, 

pass Senses way dap Ooh eC 
in this sweeping way {s trustworthy. I have often bad to repent of 
‘over-praiso of inferior men; and continually to repent of insufficient 
praise of great men; but of broad condemnation, never, For I do 
not speak it but alter the most searching examination of the matter, 
and under stern sense of need for it: so that whenever the reader is 
entirely shocked by what I say, he may be assurod every word ie trac 
It is just becouse it 20 much offends him, that it was necessary: and 
knowing that it must offend him, I should not have ventured to say i, 
without certainty of its truth. I say “certainty,” for it is just ax 
possible to be certain whether the drawing of a tree or a stone ia trie 
or false, as whether the drawing of a triangle Is; and whatT mean 
primarily by saying that a picture is in all respects worthless, is that it 
is in all reepeota Falsc: which is not a matter of opinion at all, but a 
matter of agcertainable faot, such aa T never aksert till T Rane ssoortained 
And the thing so commonly esid about my writings, that they aro 
rather persuasive than just; and that though my “ ” may be 
‘good, I ain an unsafe guide in art criticiam, fs, lke many popular 
‘estimates in such matters, not merely untrue, but precisely the reverse 
‘of the truth; itis truth, like reflections in water, distorted much by 
the shaking receptive surfaoe, and in every particular, upside Gown. 
For my “language,” until ‘within tho last ai or seven! years, was loose, 
‘obsoure, and more or less feetile; and still, though T have tried hard to 
mend it, the best I can do is faferior to much contemporary work, No 
description that I have ever given of anything ie worth four lines of 
Tennyson; and in serious thought, my half-pages aro gunorally only 
‘worth about ns muuch as & single sentence either of his, orof Carlyle’s 
They are, 1 woll trust, as true and necessary; but they are neither so 


* Ho must, Lowover, bo careful to distinguish blame—however strongly 
‘oxpreaned, of some special fault or orror in a trne painter, —from these general 
satementa of inferiority or worthlessness, ‘Thus ho will Gnd mo eantioually 
aoghing at Wilson's tree-painting; not because Wilson couk nut paint, but 
feeosuse ho had norer looked at @ treo. 
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‘Sonoeatrated nor so well put. But Iam an entirely safe guide in art 
Jedgmont: and that simply as the necessary reault of my having given 
the labour of life to the dotermination of facts, rather than to the follow~ 
ug of feelings or theories, Not, Indeed, that my work is free from 
anistakes; it admite many, ond alwoye most admit many, from ita 
‘scattered range; bul, in the long run, it will be found to enter sternly 
‘and searchingly into the nature of what it deals with, and the kind of 
amistake it admits is never dangerous—coasisting, usually, in pressing 
‘the truth too fir, It is quite easy, for instance, to take an accidental 
icrogularity in a pieoeof architecture, which less careful examination 
‘would nover have dotectod at all, for an intuntional irregularity ; quite 
‘pomible to misinterpret an obscure passage in a picture, which a lesa 
¢arnest Observer would never have tried to interpret. But mistakes 
‘of this kind—honest, enthusiastic mistakes—are never harmful ; because 
are always made in a true direction, —falls forward on the road, 
‘Hot Into the ditch beside it; and they are sure to bo corrected by the 
‘next comer. But tho blunt and dead mistakes made by too many other 
writers on art—the mistakes of sheer inattention, aad want of sym= 
mortal. The entire porpose of a great thinker may be 
It to fathoni, and we may be over and over again more or Tess 
—lopstlrebageele but the real, profound, nay, quite 
and unredeemable mistake, is the fool's thought—that he 

Ahad no meaning. 


not refer, in saying this, to any of my statements respecting 
which it has been my tonin work to study: es fir ns Tam 
sware, I bave never yet misinterpreted any picture of Turner's, though 
‘often remaining blind to the half of what ho had intended: neither 
have Fas yet found anything to correct in my statements respecting 
“Wenotian architecture ;* but in casual references to what has boen 
quickly seen, it is impossible to guard wholly against error, without 
oeng much valuable observation, true in ninety-nine cases ont of a 
-bundred, and harmless even whon erroavous, 
> Thamadilo proportions of vio Byzantino Palaces, given in precive mensur 
ents in the second volume of the “Stones of Venice,” were alloged by 
“amehitects to bo sceidental inregularitios, They will be found, by ewery ono who 
“will take the pains to examino them, most assuredly and indisputably intem 
‘tomcal,—and not only 40, but ono of the principal wubjoctaof the desiguor’s cara 
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APPENDIX IL 





REYNOLDS’ DISAPPOINTMENT, 


Iz is vocy fortunate that: in the fragment. of Mason's MSS, published 
Iawely by Me, Cotton in his “ Sir Joshun Reynolds’ Notos,"* record 
ig preserved of Bir Joshua's feclings respecting the palatings in the 
‘window of New College, which might otherwite have been suppotod 
to give his full sanction to this modo of painting on glass. Nothing 
‘can powsibly be more curious, to my mind, than the great painter's ex- 
pectations ; or his having at all entertained the idea that the qualities 
‘of colour which are peculiar to opnque bodies could be obtained in a 
trauspareat mediam ; but so it is: and with the simplicity and bum- 
bloness of an entirely great man he hopes that Mr, Jereas om glans is 
to excel Sir Joshua on canvas. Happily, Mason tolls us the result, 

“With the copy Jervas mado of this picture he was grievously die 
appointed. ‘Ihad frequently,’ be said tome, ‘pleasod mysolby reflect 
ing, after I had produced what I thought a brilliant effect ef light and 
shadow on my canvas, how greatly that effeot would be belghtened by 
the transparency which the painting on glass would be sare to produos. 
It turned out quite the reverse." 


* Smith, Soho Square, 1850 


APPENDIX IE. 
OLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE 


‘Tas pamage in the lecture was illustrated by an enlargement of the 
woodent, fg. 1; bat T did not choose to disfigure the middle of thin 





ret 


book with it, It is copied from the 40th plate of the thind edition of 
the “ Eneyclopwdia Britannica” (Edinburgh, 1797), and represents an 
English farmhouse arranged on clamical principlon If the reader cares 
to consult tha work {uself, he will find in the same plate another come 
position of similar propriety, and dignified by the addition of » pedi- 
ment, beneath the shadow of which “a private geatleman who hae a 
‘enall family rasy find cox rerioncy." 
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SUBTLETY OF HAND. 


I map intended in one or other of these lectures to have epcken at 
some length of the quality of refinement in Colour, at found Ute sub- 
ject would lead me too far. A fow words are, however, necessary im 
order to explain some exprentions in the tex, 

“ Refinement in colour" is indeed a expression, for 
soe § in the trae sense of the word, does not exist until it i refined. 

Dirt oxista—stains exist,—snd pigmonts exist, easily enough in all 
places; and are laid on Vom ally each by al hands; but colour exists 
‘only where there is tenderness, and ean be laid on only by » hand 
which has strong life in it, ~The law concerning colour is very strange, 
very noble, in some sonse almost awful, In every given touch Inid on 
canvas, if one grain of the colour is inoperative, and docs not take its 
full part in producing the hue, the hue will be imperfect. ‘The grain of 
colour which does not work is dead. It infects all about it with its 
Aeath, Tt imust be got quit of, or the touch is spoiled. We neknow= 
ledge this instinctively in our use of the phrases “dead color," “Killed 
colour,” “ foul colour." Those words are, in some sort, literally true, 
If more colour is put on than is noceseary, a heavy touch when a light 
‘one would have been enough, the quantity of colour that was not 
wanted, and is overlaid by tho rest, is as dead, and it pollates the rest, 
‘There will be no good in the touch. 

‘The art of painting, properly 20 called, consista in laying on the least 
dossible colour that will produce the required result, and this measure 
ment, in all the ultimate, that is to eay, the principal, operations of 
colouring, is s0 delicate that not one human hand in a million has the 
required lightness. The final touch of any painter prope ly eo named, 
of Correggio—Titiun—Turner—or Reynolds—would be always quite 
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invisible to any one watobing the progress of the work, the films of 
Gy their beet work withont effort; but-analyse the touches aftorwards, 


eence of n master's work may thus be removed by a picture-cleaner 
ia tea minutes, 

“Observe, however, this thinness exists only in portions of the ulti- 
‘mate touches, for which the preparation may often have beca mado 
‘with rolid colonrs, commonly, and literally, called “dead colouring,” 
“but even that is always subtle if a master lays it—subtle at least in 
“drawing, if imple in hue; and farther, observe that the refinement of 
work oonsiats not in laying absolutely litle colour, but ia always laying 
precisely the right quantity. ‘To lay on little needs indeed the rara 
‘lightuess of hand ; but to lay much,—yet not one atom foo much, and 
Bese inde nee 7 witboltig sirens, bat by prac of ae 

janual—power, knowledge, and 





haps quite a mass of it, euch a9 shall project from tho canvas; bot de 
‘real painter lays this mass of \ts required thickness and sbape with as 
‘mod: precision aa if it wore a bud of a flower which le had to touch 
dnto bloom; one of Turner's loaded fragments of white cloud is mo- 
‘Welled snd gradatod in an instant, aa if it alone were the aubjoct of the 
picture, when the same quantity of colour, under another hand, would 
be 


2 lifeless lump. 
‘The following extract from a letter in the Literary Gavetls of 13th 
“Noveraber, 1859, whieh I was obligud to write to defend a quettionod 
fespecting Turner's subtlety of hand from a charge of by- 
pubola, contains some and conclusive evidence on the point, 
‘taoegh kt refers to pencil and chalk drawing only :-— 
_ “IE must ask you to allow me yet leave to reply to the objections 
ya males to two statements in my catalogue, as those objections woul 
“othorwieo diminish ity usofilnose, I havo assorted that, in a given 
‘Arawing (camed a3 one of the chief in the series), Turner's pencil id 


a a 


ke 
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‘not move over the thousandth of an inch without meaning; and you 
barge this expression with extravagant hyperbole, On the contrary, 
ft is much within the truth, being merely a mathematically accurate 
description of fairly good execution in either drawing or engraving. It 
te only necessary to measure a piece of any ordinary good worlk to ascer= 
tain this Toke, for instance, Finden's engraving at the 180th page of 
Rogers’ poems; in which the face of the figure, from the chin to the top 
‘of the brow, occupies just a quarter of an inch, and the space between 
the upper lip and chin as nearly as possible one-soventeenth of an inch. 
The whole mouth occupies one-third of this space, eay one-fiftieth of 
an inch, and withia that space both the lips and uhe anuch more diffl~ 
cult inner-corner of the mouth arc perfectly drawn and rounded, with 
quite successful nnd sufficiently subtle expression. Any artist will 
sure you that in order to draw @ mouth as well as this, there must 
be more than twenty gradations of shade in the wuches; that is to 
say, in this oase, gradations changing, with meaning, within lees than 
‘the thousandth of an inch. 

“But this is mero child's play compared to the refinement of a first- 
rate mechanical work—tuch more of brush or pencil drawing by a 
master’s hand. In order at once to furnish you with authoritative 
evidence on this point, I wrote to Mr. Kingsley, tutor of Sidney-Sua- 


- ex Colloge, a friend to whom I always have recourse whea I want to 


bo precisely right in any matter; for his great knowledge both of 
mathematica and of natural acicnce ia joined, not only with singular 
powers of delicate experimental muuipulation, but with a keew senai~ 
tiveness to beauty in art, His answer, in its final statement respecting 
Tarner's work, is amazing even to me, and will, I should think, be 
snore 80 to your readers, Observe the successions of measured and 
tested refinement: bere is No, 1:— 

“The finest mechanioal work that I know, which is not optical, is 
that done by Nobert in the way of ruling lines.  haye a series ruled 
by him on glass, giving actual soales from “000024 and 000016 of an 
inch, perfectly correct to these places of decimals, and he has executed 
others aa fino as 000012, though I do not know how far ho could re 
peat these last with accurncy.” 

“This is No. 1, of precision, Mr. Kingsley proceeds to No. 2t— 

“<But this is rude work compared to the accuracy necessary for the 
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toustruction of the object-gass of a microscope such as Rowe tart 
eat! 


_ “Tags sorry t¢ omit the explanation which follows of the tea lenses 
‘compoaing such 4 glass, ‘each of which must be exact in radiag and in 
surface, and all have their axes cofacident:' but it would not be intel- 
ligible without the figure by which it is illustrated ; so 1 pass to. Mr. 
‘Kingeley's No. 3:— 

“Tam tolerably familiar, he proceeds, ‘with the actual grinding 
and polishing of lenses and speculs, and have produced by my own 
hand some by no means bad optical work, and I have copied no small 
‘ampount of Turner's work, nnd J still look with awe at the combined deli 
‘ency and precision of his hand; 1 wears ovTicaL Work ovr oY sIGnT. 
In optical work, as in refined drawing, the band goes beyond the eye, 
and ane hes to depend upon the feel; snd when one has once Inarned 
what 4 delicate affair touch is, ove gets a horror of all course work, and. 
{s ready to forgive any amount of fecbleness, sooner than that boldncat 
which is akin to impudence. In optice the distinction is easily seen 
‘when the work is put to trial; but here too, a8 in drawing, it requires 
‘an educated eyo to tall the difference when the work is only moderately 
‘bad; but with “bold” work, nothing can be seen bot distortion and 
fog: and I heartily wish the same result would follow the same kind 
‘of handling in drawing; but here, the boldness cheats the unlearned by 
Jooking lke the precision of the truco man, It is very strange how 
‘much better our ears are than our eyes {n thia country: if an ignorant 
Sea reel not et tc Sle 

‘his boldness was fur below that of ninety-nine out of a hundred 
sone secs.’ 

The words which T have put in italics in the above extract are 
those which were surprising to me, I knew that Turner's was as re 
fined a any optical work, but had no ides of ite going bayond it, Mr. 
word ‘awe! occurring just before, is, however, as I have 
i, precisely the right one. When once we begin at all to une 
derstand the handling of any truly great executor, euch as that of any 
‘of the throe great: Venctians, of Correggio, or Turner, the awe of it in 
‘something grestor than can be {els from the most stupendous natural 
scenery. For the creation of such a system asa high hnman intelli- 
"genes, endowed with its ineffably perfect instruments of eye and hand, 
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is fix tore appalling manifestation of Infinite Power, than the male 
ing either of eons or mountain, 

“After this lestimony to the completion of Turner's work, T need 
not at length defoud myself from the charge of hyperbole in the state- 
ment that, ‘as far as 1 know, the galleries of Europe may bechallenged 
to produce one sketch* that shall equal tho challe study No, 45, oF the 
feeblest of the memoranda in the 71st and following frames ;* whith 
momorands, howover, it should have been observed, aro stated at the 
44th payo to Lo in some respects ‘the grandest work in grey that, be 
did in his life,’ For I bollove that, a9 manipulators, none but the four 
mon whom I have just named (the three Venotisns and Correggio) 
‘wore equal to Turner; and, as far as I know, none of those four ever 
put their full strength into sketchea But whether they did or not, 
my statemont in the catalogue is limited by my own knowledge: and, 
8s far oy I can trust that knowledge, it is not an enthusiastic alate 
‘mont, but an entirely calm and considered one, Jt may boo mintake 
‘bat it is not a hyperbole.” 
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T cay only give, to illustrate this balcony, fac-similes of rough memo. 
randa made on asingle leaf of my note-book, with a tired hand; bat 
it may be useful to young students to see them, in order that they saay 
know the difference between notes made to get at tho gist and heart 
of thing, and notes made merely to look neat, Only it must be ck= 
served that the best characters of free drawing are always lost even in 


+A aketob, obsorve,—not 0 finlahod drawing. Sketohen are only ptopur 
ribjects of comparison with each other when they contain nibout tho same 
(quantity of work: the text of their merit i# the quantity of trath told with « 
given umber of touches, Tho assertion In the Catalogue wileh this Ietter 
was writtea Wo defend, was rade respecting the aketoh of Rome, Na LOL, 
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the most careful facsimile; and T should not show evan theae slight 
notes in wood-cut imitation, wales the reader had it in his power, by 
e glance at the 2lst or 85th plates in Modern Painters (and yet bester, 
by trying to copy a piese of either of thom), to aecertain how far [ can 
draw or not I rife to these plates, because, though I distinctly 
stated in the preface that they, together with the 12th, 20th, 24th, 
‘und STU, were executed on the steel by my own band, (the use of the 
ry point in the foregrounds of the 12th and 21st plates being more- 
‘over wholly different from the common processes of etching) I find it 
constantly assumed that they wore engraved for mo—as if direct 
Tying in such matters were n thing of quite common usage. 

Fig. 2 is the contre-picco of the balcony, but a leaf-sprey is omitted 
‘on the right-Lond side, having been too wuch buried among the real 
eaves to bo drawn, 





Fle & 


‘Be tnames, the fire-leaved and six-lesved 


Fig. 4 is ite profile, rather carefully drawn 
the top, to show the tulip and turkscap 
lily Tesvea Underneath there ia a plate , 
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of fron beaten into broad thia leaves which gives the emere or 
the balcony a gradual sweep outwards, like the aide of = sup of 





war, This central profile is of the greateat importanoy Sa ‘ronwork, 


=— 
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ms the flow of It affects the curves of the whole design, not merely ia 

‘Sirfaos, as in marble carving, but in their intersections, when the side 

is seen through the front. ‘The lighter leaves, 5, are real bindweed. 
Fig. 5 shows two of the tocth of the =| 


border, ilustrating their irregularity of 
form, which takes place quite to the extent 
indicated, 
Fig. 6 is the border at the side of the 
bakony, showing the most interesting res 


circumstance in the treatment of the whole, namely, the enlargement 
‘and retraction of the tecth of the cornice, as it approaches the wall, 


Vig 


‘This treatment of the whole cornice a8 a kind of wreath round the 
balcony, having {ts leaves flung loose at the back, and set close at the 
‘a girl would throw a wresth of leaves round her hair, is pre~ 
cisely the most finished indication of a good workman's mind to be 
found in the whole thing. 

Big. T shows the outline of the retracted leaves accurately. 


ZOD 


Met 


Iuwas noted in the text that the whole of this Iroawork had beon 
coloured The difficulty of colouring ironwork rightly, and ths 
necessty of doing it in some way or other, have been the principal 
‘reazona for my never having entored heartily into thi wubjeot; for all 
the ironwork Ihave ever scen look beautiful was rusty, aud rusty irow 
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will not answer modera purposes, Nevertheless [t may be painted, 
‘out it needs some one to do it who knows whut painting means, and 
fw of us do—vertainly none, as yet, of our tore of Secon 
writers on colour, 

This soncrolioun Ulig to me that book site book shinald APESRAR 
‘this lnst;mubject, without apparently the slightest consciousness on thy 
part of the writers thot the first necessity of beauty in colour is graddae 
tion, as the firat necessity of beauty in line is ourvature—-or that the 
socond necessity in colour is mystery or subllety, os the second neces 
‘sity in line ig softness. Colour ungradated ia wholly valaeleas; colomt 
unmyserious is wholly barbarous, Unless it loses iteelf and melita 
away towards other colours, as a true line loses itself and melts away 
towards other lines, colour has no proper existence, in the noble sense 
‘of the word, What cube, or tetrahedron, is to organio form, ungra+ 
dated and unconfissed colour is to organic colour; and 8 person who 
‘attempts to arcange colour harmonies without gradation of tint is ii 
Precisely the ume category, as-an artist who should try to composa 
& benatiful picture out of an accumulation of cubes and parallelopi« 
peda, 


‘Tho valve of hue in all iliuminations on painted glass of fine period 
depends primarily on the expedients used to make the colours palpitate 
und fluctuate; ¢nequality of brilliancy being the condition of brilliancy, 
jst as inequality of accent is the condition of power and loveliness in 
wound, The skill with which the thirteenth century illuminators in 
books, and the Indians in shawls and carpets, use the minutest atoms 
of colour to. gradate other coloura, and confase the eye, a the first 
secret in their gift of eplendour: associated, however, with so many 
other artifices which are quite instinctive and unteachable, that it is of 
litile use to dwell upon theux Delicacy of organization in the desigoer 
given, you will soon have all, nnd without it, nothing. However, not 
to close my book with desponding words, let mo set down, aa many 
Of ug like such things, five Laws to which there is no exception 
whatever, and which, if thoy can enable no one to produce good 
colour, are at least, as fr as they rench, accurately condemnators of 
‘bad colour. 

1. Att oon covovn 18 Gravaren. A blush rose (or, better still 
‘@ blush iteelf), is the type of rightness in arrangement of pure hue, 
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2 AL RARMONIES OF COLOUR DEPEND FOR THEIR VITALITY ON TRE 
ACTION AXD HELPFUL OVERATION OF EVERY TARTICLR OF 2OLOUR TimRY 
Conran. 

& Tie reat rAmrtoums oF COLOUR NRORSARY 70 THR COMPLETERECS 
OF A COLOUR HARMONY ARE ALWAYS INvINIrELY salt; either laid by 
immesgurably subtle touches of the pencil, or produced by portions of 
the colouring substance, however distributed, which aro so absolutly 
tenall as to become at the intended distance infinitely so to the eye. 

4. No covoun manmoxy ts oy ion ORDER UXLERE IT INVOLYES INDE 
‘Sonate rire. It is tho best possible sign of « colour when nobody 
who snes ft knows what to call it, or how to give an idea of {t to any 
one elec. Evon among simple hues the mort valuable arc those 
which cannot be defined; the most precious purples will look brown 
‘boside pure purple, and purple beside pure brown} and the most pro- 
cious greens will be called blue if soon beside pare green, and grean if 
sees beside puro blue, 

‘5 Tue rover THE EVE FOR COLOUR, THE LESS IP WHHL REQUIRE TO 
onarcrr rr orrmvanur, Bat that litile must be supremely good and 
pare, as the finest notes of a grent singer, which are so near to silence. 
And s grost colourist will make even tho absence of colour lovely, an 
the fading of the perfect voice makes silence sacred. 
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‘Tam duty which is to-day laid on me, of introducing, 
among the elements of education appointed in this great 
University, one not only new, but such as to involve in 
ita possible resulta some modification of the rest, is, as 
you well feel, so grave, that no man could undertake it 
without laying himself open to the imputation of a kind 
of ingolence; and no man could undertake it rightly, 
withont being in danger of having his hands shortened 
hy dread of his task, and mistrust of himself. 

And it has chanced to me, of late, to be so little ac- 
qnainted either with pride, or hope, that I can scarcely 
recover so much as I now need of the one for strength, 
and of the other for foresight, except by remembering 
that noble persons, and friends of the high temper that 
judges most clearly where it loves best, have desired that 
this trust should be given me; and by resting also in 
the conviction that the goodly tree, whose roots, by God's 
help, we set In earth to-day, will not fail of its height 
because the planting of it is under poor auspices, or the 
first shoots of it enfeebled by ill gardening. 

1 
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2, The munificence of the English gentleman to whom 
wo owe the founding of this Professorship at once in 
our throe great Universitics, has accomplished the first 
great group of a series of changes now taking gradual 
effect in our system of public education; and which, as 
you well know, are the sign of a vital change in the 
national mind, respecting both the principles on which 
that education should be conducted, and the ranks of 
society to which it should extend. For, whereas it was 
formerly thonght that the discipline necessary to form 
the character of youth was best given in the study of 
abstract branches of literature and philogophy, it is 
now thought that the same, or a better, discipline may 
be given by informing men in early years of things 
it cannot but be of chief practical advantage to them 
afterwards to know; and by permitting to them the 
choice of any field of study which they may feel to be 
best adapted to their personal dispositions, I have al- 
ways usod what poor influence T possessed in advancing 
this change; nor can any one rejoice more than I in 
its practical results. But the completion—I will not 
venture to eay, correction—of a system established by 
the highest wiedom of noble ancestors, cannot be too 
reverently undertaken: and it is necessary for tho 
English people, who are sometimes violent: in change in 
proportion to the reluctance with which thoy admit its 
necessity, to be now oftener than at other times re 
minded that the object of instrnotion here is not pri- 
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marily attainment, but discipline; and that a youth is 
sent to our Universities, not (hitherto at least) to be 
Apprenticed to a trade, nor even always to be advanced 
in o profession; but, always, to be made a gentleman 
and a scholar. 

2. To be made these,—if there is in him the making 
o£ eithor. The populace of all civilized countries have 
lately been under a feverish impression that it is poa- 
sible for all men to be both; and that having once 
become, by passing through certain mechanical procemes 
of instruction, gentle and learned, they are sure to 
attain in the cequel the consummate beatitude of being 
rich. 

Rich, in the way and measure in which it is well 
for them to be so, they may, without doubt, a/Z become. 
‘There is indecd a Jand of Havilah open to them, of 
which the wonderful sentence is literally true—‘ The gold 
of that land ia good.’ But they must first understand, 
that education, in ite deepest sense, is not the equalizer, 
but the disverner, of men; and that, so far from being 
instraments for the collection of riches, the first lesson 

* of wisdom is to disdain them, and of gentleness, to 
diffuse. 

‘Tt is not therefore, az far we can judge, yet posible 
for all men to be gentlemen and scholars. Even under 
the best training some will remain too selfish to refuse 
wealth, and some too dull to desire leisure. But many 
more might be so than are now; nay, perhaps all men 


e 
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S. And then, the training of ‘all these distinet classes 
will not be by Universities of all knowledge, but by 
distinct schools of such knowledge as ehall be most use 
fal for every class: in which, first the principles of thelr 
special business may be perfectly tauglit, and whatever 
higher learning, and cultivation of the fuculties for re- 
ceiving and giving pleasure, may be properly joined with 
that labour, taught in connection with it. Thus, I do 
not despair of seeing a School of Agriculture, with its 
fully-endowed institutes of zoology, botany, and chemia- 
try; and a School of Mercantile Seamanship, with ita 
institutes of astronomy, meteorology; and natural history 
of tho sea: and, to name only one of the finer, I do not 
say higher, arts, we shall, I hope, in a little time, have 
@ perfect school of Metal-work, at the head of which will 
be, not the ironmasters, but the goldsmiths; and therein, 
T believe, that artists, being taught how to deal wisely 
with tho most procious of motals, will take into duo 
government the uses of all others; having in connection 
with their practical work splendid institutes of chemistry 
‘and mineralogy, and of cthical and imaginative liter 
ature. 

And thus T confess myself more interested in the finul 
issue of the change in our system of central education, 
which is to-day consummated by the admission of the 
mannal arts into its scheme, than in any direct effect 
likely to reult upon onmelves from the innovation. 
Bat 1 must not permit myself to fail in the estimate of 


ee P= 
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my immediate duty, while I debate what that duty may 
horeafter become in the hands of others; and I will 
therefore now, so far as Tam able, lay before you a brief 
general view of the existing state of the arty in England, 
and of the influenco which her Universities, through 
these newly-founded lectureships, may, I think, bring ta 
bear upon it for good. 

6. And first, we have to consider the impulse which 
has been given to the practice of all the arts of which 
the object is the production of beautiful things, by the 
extension of our commerce, and of the means of inter 
cours with foreign nations, by which we now become 
more familiarly acquainted with their works in past and 
in present times, The immediate result of this new know- 
ledge has been, T regret: to say, to make us more jealous 
of the genius of others, than conscions of the limitationa 

~ of our own; and to make us rather desire to enlarge 
our wealth by the sale of art, than to elevate our enjoy- 
monts by its acquisition, 

Now, whatever efforts we make, with a true desire to 
produce, and possess, az themselves a constituent part of 
true wealth, things thot are intrinsically beautiful, have 
in them at least one of the essential elements of success. 
But efforts having origin only in the hope of enriching 
onrselres by the sale of our productions, are asanrediy 
eondemned to dishononrable failure; not becanse, wltie 
mately 9 well-trained nation may not profit by the 
exercise of its peculiar art-skill; but because that pecur 


— 
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Har artskill can never be developed with a view to 
profit. The right fulfilment of national power in art 
depends always on the direction of its aim by the ex. 
perience of ages. Self-knowledge is not leas difficult, 
nor less necessary for the direction of its genius, to a 
people than to an individual, and it is neither to be 
acquired by the eagernces of unpractised pride, nor 
daring the anxieties of improvident distress. No nation 
ever had, or will have, the power of suddenly developing, 
under the premure of necessity, facultios it had neglected 
when it was at ease; nor of teaching itsclf in poverty, 
the skill to produce, what it has never in opulence had 
the senso to admire, 

T. Connected also with some of the worst parts of 
‘our social aystom, but capable of being directod to botter 
result than this commercial endeavour, we see lady a 
tmoet powerful impulse given to the production of vostly 
‘works of art by the various eausoa which promote the 
sudden accumulation of wealth in the hands of private 
persons. We have thus a vast and new patronage, 
which, in ite present agency, is injurious to our schools; 
but which is nevertheless in a great degree enrnest and 
comicientions, and far from being influenced chiefly by 
motives of ostentation, Most of our rich men would 
be glad to promote the trac interests of art in this 
country; ard even those who bny for vanity, found 
their yanity on the possession of what they suppose te 


be best. 
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It is therefore in a great measure the fanlt of artiste 
themselves if they suffer from this partly unintelligent, 
fut thoroughly well-intended patronage. If they seck 
to attract it by eccentricity, to deceive it by superficial 
qualities, or take advantage of it by thoughtless and 
facile production, they necessarily degrade themeelyea and 
it together, and haye no right to complain afterwards 
that it will nof acknowledge betterssrounded claims. 
But if every painter of real power would do only what 
he knew to be worthy of himself, and refuse to be in- 
volved in the contention for mdeserved or accidental 
succes, there is indeed, whatever may have been thought 
or said to the contrary, trac instinct enough in the 
public mind to follow such firm gnidance. Te ix one af 
the facts which the experience of thirty years enables 
me to assert without qualification, that a really good 
picture is nitimately always approved and bought, mies 
it is wilfully rendered offensive to the public by faults 
which the artist has been either too proud to abandon, 
or too weak to correct. 

8 The development of whatever is healthful and sor 
viceable in the two modes of impulse which we hare 
been considering, depends however, ultimately, on the 
direction taken by the true interest in art which haa 

| lately been aroused by the great and active genius of 
many of our living, or but lately lost, painters, sculptors, 
and architects. It may perhaps surprise, but I think it 
will please you to hear me, or (if you will forgive me, 


i. 
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im my own Oxtord, tho presumption of faneying that 
some may recognize me by an old name) to hear the 
nuthor of ‘Modern Painters’ say, that his chief error ir 
earlier days wag not in over-estimating, but in toc 
lightly acknowledging the merit of living men. ‘The 
grest painter whose power, while he was yet among us, 
Twas ablo to porceivo, was the first to reprove mo for 
my disregard of the skill of his fellow-artists; and, 
with this inangnration of the study of the art of all 
fime—a study which ean only by true modesty end 
in wise admiration,—it is surely well that I connect 
the reeord of these words of his, spoken then too truly 
to myself, and true always more or less for all who 
are untrained in that *toil—‘You don't know how 
difficult it is’ 

You will not expect me, within the compass of this 
lecture, to give you any analysis of the many kinds of 
excellent art (in all the three great divisions) which the 
complex demands of modern life, and yet more varied 
instinets of modern genius, have developed for pleasure 
‘or service. It must be my endeavour, in conjunction 
with my colleagues in the other Universities, hereafter to 
enable you to appreciate these worthily; in the hope that 
alzo the membera of the Royal Academy, and those of 
‘the Institute of British Architects, may be induced te 
assist, and guide, the efforts of the Universities, by 
organizing such a syetem of art education for their own 
‘students as shall in future prevent the waste of genius 
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in any mistaken endeavours; especially remaving doubt 
as to the proper substance and use of materials; and 
azequiring compliance with certain elementary principles 
of right, in every picture and design exhibited with thelr 
sanction. It is not indeed possible for talent so yaried 
as that of English artists to be compelled into the for 
malities of a determined school; but it must certainly 
be the function of every academical body to see that 
their younger students are guarded from what must in 
every school be error; and that they are practised in the 
beat methods of work hitherto known, before their ings 
nuity is directed to the invention of others. 

9. I need scarcely refer, except for the sake of com- 
pletenees in my statement, to one form of demand for 
art which is wholly unenlightened, and powerful only far 
evil;—namely, the demand of the classes occupied solely 
in the pursuit of pleasure, for objects and modes of art 
that can amuse indolence or satisfy sensibility, There is 
no need for any discussion of these requirements, or of 
their forms of influence, though they are very deadly at 
present in their operation on sculpture, and on jewellers? 
work, They cannot be checked by blame, nor guided 
by instruction; they aro merely the necessary resulta of 
whatever defects exist in the temper and principles of a 
Inxurious society; and it is only by moral changes, not 
by art-criticism, that their action can be modified. 

10, Lastly, there is a continually increasing demand 
for populsr art, multipliable by the printing-preas, illne 
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trative of daily events, of general literature, and of 
‘natural science. Admirable skill, and some of the best 
talent of modern timea, are occupied in supplying thia 
want; and there is no limit to the good which may be 
effected by rightly taking advantage of the powers we 
now possess of placing good and lovely art within the 
reach of the poorest classes. Much has been already 
sccomplished ; but great harm has been done also,—first, 
by forms of art definitely addressed to depraved tastes; 
and, secondly, in a more subtle way, by really beautiful 
and pseful engravings which are yet not good enough 
to retain their influence on the public mind ;—which 
weary it by redundant quantity of monotonous average 
excellence, and diminish or destroy its power of accurate 
attention to work af a higher order. 
‘Especially this is to be regretted in the effect pro- 
duced on the schools of line engraving, which had 
reached in England an executive skill of a kind before 
unexampled, and which of late bave lost much of their 
more sterling and legitimate methods, Still, I have seen 
plates produced quite recently, more beautiful, I think, in 
some qualities. than anything ever before attained by the 
burin: and I have not the slightest fear that photography, 
or any other adverse or competitive operation, will in the 
‘Teast ultimately diminish—I believe they will, on the 
_ eontrary, stimulate and exalt—the grand old powers of 
the wood and the steel. 
1L Such are, I think, briefly the present conditions 
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of art with which wo have to deal; and I conceive ft te 
be the function of this Professorship, with respect to 
them, to establish both 2 practical and critical school of 
fine art for English gentlemen: practical, co that if thoy 
draw at all, they may draw rightly; and critical, so that 
they may both be directed to such works of existing art 
as will best reward their stady; and enabled to make 
the exercise of their patronage of living artists delightful 
to themselves by their conscionsness of its justice, and, 
to the utmost, bencficial to thoir country, by bemg given 
only to the men who deserve it; and, to theee, in the 
early period of their lives, when they both need it most, 
and can be influenced by it to the best advantage. 
12. And especially with reference to this function of 
patronage, I believe myself justified in taking into account 
fnture probabilities as to the character and range of art 
in England ; and T shall endeavour at once to organize 
with you a system of study calculated to develope chiafly 
the knowledge of those branches in which the English 
schools have shown, and sre likely to show, peculiar ex- 
cellence. Now, in asking your sanction both for the 
nature of the general plans I wish to adopt, and for 
what I conceive to be necessary limitations of them, T 
wish you to be fully aware of my reasons for both: and 
T will therefore risk the burdening of your patience while 
i state the directions of effort in which I think English 
artists are liable to failure, and those also in which past 
experience has shown they are secure of suecesa. 





13. I referred, but now, to the effort we are making 
to improve the designe of our manufactures. Within 
certain limits I believe this improvement may indeed 
take effect: x0 that we may no more humour momentary 
fashiona by ugly results of chance instead of design; and 
(may produce both good tissues, of harmonious colours, 
and good forms and substance of pottery and glass. But 
‘we shall never excel in decorative design, Such design 
is usually produced by people of great natural powers af 
mind, who have no varioty of subjects to employ them- 
telves on, no oppressive anxieties, and are in ciroum- 
stances, either of natural scenery or of daily life, which 
cause pleasurable excitement. We cannot design because 
we haye too much to think of, and we think of it too 
anxiously. It has long been observed how little real 
anxiety exists in the minds of the partly savage races 
Which excel in decorative art; and we must not sup- 
pose that the temper of the middle ages was a troubled 
‘one, because every day brought its danger or its changea. 
‘The very eventfulness of the life rendered it careless, aa 
generally is still the case with soldiers and sailors. Now, 
when there are great powers of thought, and little to 
|think of, all the waste energy and fancy are thrown into 
the manual work, and you have as much intellect as 
|would direct the affairs of a large mercantile concern 
for a day, spent all at onee, quite unconsciously, in 

‘an ingenious spiral. 
| ‘Also, powors of doing fine ornamental work are only 
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to be reached by a perpetual discipline of tho hand as | 
well as of the fancy; discipline as attentive and painful 
aa that which a juggler has to put himself through, to 
overeome the more palpablo difticnlties of his profemion. 
‘The execution of the best artists is always a splendid 
tour-de-force, and much that in painting is supposed to, 
be dependent on material is indeed only a lovely 
and quite inimitable legerdemain. Now, when powers 
offancy, stimulated by this trinmphant precision of 
manual dexterity, descend uninterruptedly from genera 
tion to generation, you have at last, what is not so 
much a trained artist as a new species of animal, with 
whdse instinctive gifta yon have no chanee of contend- 
ing. And thus all our imitations of other peoples? 
work are futile. We must learn first to make honest 
Englich wares, and afterwards to decorate them as may 
please the then approving Graces. 

14. Secondly—and this is an incapacity of a graver 
kind, yet having its own good in it also—we shall never 
bo successful in tho highest fields of ideal or theological 
art. For there is one strange, but quite essential, cha- 
racter in us: ever since the Oonquest, if not earliers— 
a delight in the forms of burlesque which are connected in 
some degree with the foulness in evil. I think the most 
perfect type of « true English mind in its best posible 
temper, is that of Chaucer; and you will find that, while 
it is for the most part full of thonghts of beanty, pure 
and wild like that of an April morning, there are even 
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fn the midst of this, sometimes momentarily jesting pas 
sages which stoop to play with evil—while the power of 
listening to and enjoying the jesting of entirely gros: 
persons, whatever the feeling may be which permits it, 
afterwards degenerates into forms of humour which 
render some of quite the greatest, wisest, and most 
moral of English writers now almost useless for onr 
youth, And yet you will find that whenever English- 
men are wholly without this instinct, their genius is 
comparatively weak and restricted. 

15. Now, tho first necessity for the doing of any 
great work in ideal art, is the looking upon all foulness 
with horror, as a contemptible though dreadful enemy. 
You may easily understand what | mean, by comparing 
the feelings with which Dante regards any form of ol 
#cenity or of base jest, with the temper in which the sme 
things are regarded by Shakespeare. And this strango 
earthly instinct of ours, coupled as it ia, in our good men, 
with great simplicity and common sense, renders them 
shrewd and perfoct observers and delincators of actual 
nature, low or high; bat precludes them from that | 
ciility of art which is properly called sublime. If ever 
‘we try anything in the manner of Michael Angelo or of 
Dante, we catch a fall, even in literature, a Milton in 
the battle of the angels, epoiled from Hesiod: while in 
art, every attempt in this style has hitherto been the 
sign cither of the presumptuons egotism of persons whe 
had never really learned to be workmen, ot it has beeu 
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connected with very tragic forms of the contemplation of 
death,—it has always been partly insane, and never once 
wholly snceessful. 

But we neod not focl any discomfort in these Limit- 
ations of our capacity. We can do much that othent 
cannot, and more than we have over yot ourselyes com- 
pletely done, Our fint great gift is in the portraiture 
of living people—a power already so accomplished in 
‘both Reynolds and Gainsborough, that nothing is left 
for future maaters but to add the calm of perfect work 
manship to their vigour and felicity of perception. And 
of what value a true school of portraiture may beeome 
in the future, when worthy men will desire only to bo 
known, and others will not fear to know them far what 
they truly were, we cannot from any past records of art 
influence yet conccive. But in my noxt address it will 
be partly my endeavour to show you how much “more 
nseful, because more humble, the labour of great masters 
might have been, had they been content to bear record 
of the souls that were dwelling with them on earth, 
instead of striving to give a deceptive glory to those 
they dreamed of in heaven. 

16, Secondly, we hive an intense power of invention 
and expression in domestic drama; (King Lear and 
Hamlet being casontially domestic in their strongest 
motives of interest). There is a tendency at this moment 
towards a noble development of our art in thie diree 
tion, checked by many adverse conditions, which may be 
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tho profound fields of investigation which early art, 
examined carefully, will open to them, and which belong 
to ft alone; for this is a general law, that, supposing 
the intellect of the workman the same, the more imita- 
tively complete his art, the less he will mean by it; and 

» the rnder the symbol, the deoper is its intention, Never: 
theless, when I have once sufficiently pointed ont the 
nature and value of this conventional work, and vindicated 
it from the contempt with which it is too generally re 
garded, I shall leave the student to his own pleasure in 
ita pursuit; and even, so far ae I may, discounmgo all 
admiration founded on quaintness or peculiarity of style; 
and repress any other modes of feeling which are likely 
to load rather to fastidious collection of curiceitios, than 
to tho intelligent approciation of work which, boing exe- 
tuted in compliance with coustant laws of right, cannot 
be singular, and must be distinguished only by excellence 
in what is always desirable. 

20. While, therefore, in these and such other diree- 
tions, Thal endeavour to put every adequate means of 
advance within reach of the mombers of my class, I shall 
mse my own best energy to show them what is consum- 
mately beautiful and well done, by men who have past 
through the symbolic or suggestive stage of design, and 
have enabled themselves to comply, by truth of re- 
presentation, with the strictest or mest eager demands af 
accurate science, and of disciplined passion. Ishall there- 
fore direct your observation, during the greater 
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the time you may spare to me, to what is indisputably 
best, both in painting and sculpture; trusting that you 
will afterwards recognise the nascent and partial skill 
of former days both with greater interest and greater 
respect, when you know the full diffionlty of what it 
attempted, and the complete range of what it foretold. 

21. And with this view, I shall at once endeavour ta 
do what has for many years been in my thoughts, and 
now, with the advice and assistance of the curators of 
the University Galleries, I do not donbt may be accom- 
plished here in Oxford, just whore it will be pre-eminently 
useful—namely, to arrange an educational series of exam 
ples of excellent art, standards to which you may at onee 
refer on any questionable point, and by the study of 
which you may gradually attain an instinctive sense of 
right, which will afterwards be liable to no serious error. 
Such a collection may be formed, both more perfectly, 
and more easily, than would commonly be supposed. Por 
the real utility of the series will depend on ita restricted 
extent,—on the severe exclusion of all second-rate, super- 
flnons, or even attractively varied examples—and on 
the confining the students’ attention to a few types of 
what is insuperably good. More progress in power of 
judgment may be made in a limited time by the ex: 
amination of one work, than by the review of many ; and 
acertain degree of vitality is given to the impreasivences 
of every characteristic, by its being exhibited in clea» 
tontrast, and without ropetition, 
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‘Tho greater number of the examples [ shall choose 
will at first not be costly; many of them, only engravings 
or photographa: they ehall be arranged a0 as to be easily 
socessible, and Iwill prepare a catalogue, pointing out 
my purpose in the selection of each. But in process of 
time, Lhave good hope that assistance will be given mo 
hy the English public in making the series here no less 
splendid than serviceable; and in placing minor collec- 
tions, arranged on a eimilar principle, at the command 
also of the students in our public schools. 

22. In the second place, I shall endeavour to prevail 
‘upon all the younger members of the University who wish 
to attend the art lectures, to give at least so much time 
‘to manual practice aa may enable them to understand the 
nature and difficulty of executive skill. ‘The time so epent 
will not be lost, even as regurds their other studies at 
tho University, for I will prepare the practical exercisea 
in s double series, ono illustrative of history, the other 
of natural solence, And whether you are drawing « pieco 
‘of Greck armonr, or a hawk’s beak, or a lion’s paw, you 
‘will find that the mere necessity of using the hand com- 
pels attontion to circumstances which would otherwise 
hhaye escaped notice, and fastens them in the memory 
without farther effort. But were it even otherwise, and 
‘this practical training did really involve some sacrifico of 
‘your time, I do not fear but that it will be justified to 
you by its folt results: and Tthink that generd publie 
feeling is also tending to the admission that accom- 
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plished education must include, not only full command of 
expression by language, but command of true musical 
sound by the voice, and of true form by the hand. 

98, While I myself hold this professorship, I shall 
direct you in these exercises very definitely to natural 
history, and to landscape; not only because in these two 
branches I am probably able to show you truths which 
might be despised by my successors ; but because I think 
the vital and joyful study of natural history quite the 
principal element requiring introduction, not only into 
University, but into national, education, from highest to 
Jowout ; and I even will risk incurring your ridicule by 
confessing one of my fondest dreams, that I may sue- 
coed in making some of you English youths like better 
to lowk at a bind than to shoot it; and even desire to 
make wild creatures tame, instead of tame creatures wild. 
And for the study of landscape, it is, I think, now cal- 
culated to be of use in deeper, if not more important 
modes, than that of natural science, for reasons which I 
will ask you to let me state at some length. 

24, Observe first;—no race of men which is entirely 
bred in wild country, far from cities, ever enjoys land- 
scape. They may enjoy the beauty of animals, butscarcely 
even that: a true peasant cannot see the beauty of cattle; 
but only the qualities expressive of their serviceableness 
I waive discussion of this to-day; permit my assertion 
of it, under my confidant guarantee of future proof 
Landscape can only be enjoyed by cultivated persons: 
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and it is only by mucic, literature, and painting, that 
eultivation can be given. Also, the faculties which 
are thus received: are hereditary; so that the child of 
‘an educated race has an innate instinct for beauty, 
derived from arts practised hundreds of years before ita 
birth. Now farther note this, one of the loveliest things 
in buman nature. In the children of noble races, trained 
by surrounding art, and at the same time in the prae- 
tice of great deeds, there is an intense delight in the 
Jandsenape of their country ns memorial; a sense not 
taught to them, nor teachable to any others; but, in 
them, innate; and the seal and reward of persistence in 
great national life ;—the obedience and the poace of ages 
having extended gradually the glory of the revered 
‘ancestors alzo to the ancestral land; until the Motherhood 
of the dust, the mystery of the Demeter from wheee 
bosom we came, and to whose bosom we return, surrounds 
‘ond ingpircs, everywhere, the local awe of fleld and foun- 
tain; the eacrodness of landmark that none may rumore, 
and of wave that none may pollute; while records of 
proud days, and of dear persons, make every rock monu- 
montal with ghostly inscription, and every path lovely 
with noble desolateness, 

25. Now, however checked by lightness of tempern- 
ment, the instinctive love of landscape in us has this 
deep root, which, in your minds, T will pray you to dix 
encumber from whatever may oppress or mortify it, and 
to strive to feel with all the strength of your youth 
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that a nation is only worthy of the soil and the scenes 
Yrnat it hos inherited, when, by all its acts and arts, it 
is making them more lovely for its children, 

And now, I trust, you will feel that it is not in mere 
yielding to my own fancies that I have chosen, for the 
first three subjects in your educational series, landseape 
scones ;—two in England, and one in France,—tho aso- 
ciation of these being not without yurpose:—and for the 
fourth, Albert Darer’s dream of the Spirit of Labour. 
And of the Jandscape eubjecta, 1 must tell you this 
much. The first is an engraving only; the original 
drawing by Turner was destroyed by fire twenty years 
ago. For which loes I wish you to be sorry, and to 
remember, in connection with this first example, that 
whatever remains to us of possession in the arts fg, 
compared to what we might have had if we had cared 
for them, just what that engraving is to the lost, drawing. 
You will find also that its subject has meaning in it 
which will not be harmfal to you. The second example 
ina real drawing by Turner, in the same series, and very 
nearly of the same place; the two scenes aro within a 
quarter of a mile of each other. It will show you the 
character of the work that was destroyed. Tt will show 
you, in process of time, much more; but chiefly, and 
this is my main reason for choosing both, it will be a 
permanent expression to you of what English landscape waa 
once;—and must, if we are to remain a nation, be again. 

I think it farther right to tell you, for otherwise you 
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might hardly pay regard enough to work apparently 20 
simple, that by a chance which is not altogether die 
pleasing to me, this drawing, which it has bocome, for 
these reasons, necessary for me to give you, is—not 
indeed the best I have, (I have several 28 good, though 
‘none better)—but, of all I have, the one I had least 
mind to part with. 

The third example is also a Turner drawing—a scone 
on the Leiro—never engraved. It is an introduction to 
the series of the Loire, which you have already; it hag 
in its present place a due concurrence with the exprea- 
sional purpose of its companions; and though small, it 
is very precious, being a faultless, and, I believe, unsur- 
passable example of wator-colour painting. 

Chiefly, however, remember the object of these three 
fint examples is to give you an index to your truest 
feelings about European, and especially about your native 
Tandscape, as it is pensive and historical; and so far as 
you yourselves make any effort at its representation, to 
give you a motive for fidelity in handwork more ani- 
muting than any connected with mere success in the art 
itself. 

26, With respect to actual methods of practice 1 will 
not incur the responsibility of determining them for you. 
‘We will take Lionardo’s treatise on training for our first 
textbuok; and I think you need not fear being misled 
by me if T ask you to do only what Lionardo bids, or 
recente aeroesasy- fo enable you to do his bidding, 
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But you need not possess the book, nor read it throngh, 
I will translate the pieces to the authority of which 7 
ball appeal; and, in process of time, by analysis of this 
fragmentary treatise, show you some characters not usually 
understood of the simplicity as well as subtlety com- 
mon to moat great workmen of that age, Afterwards 
we will collect the instructions of other undisputed 
masters, till we have obtained a code of lawe clearly 
resting on the consent of antiquity. 

While, however, I thus in some measure limit for the 
present the methods of your practice, I shall endeavour 
to make the courses of my University lectures as wide in 
their range as my knowledge will permit. The range 
80 conceded will be narrow enough; but I believe that 
my proper function is not to acquaint you with the 
general history, but with the essential principles of art; 
and with ity history only when it hae been both great 
and good, or where some special excellence of it requires 
examination of the causea to which it must be ascribed. 

27. But if either our work, or our enquiries, are to 
be indeed successful in their own field, they must be 
connected with others of a sterner character. Now listen 
to me, if I have in these past details lost or burdened 
your attention; for this is what I have chiefly to say to 
you. The art of ‘any country iz the exponent of its 
social and political virtues, I will show you that it is 
#0 in some detail, in the second of my subsequent coune 
of lectures; meantime accept this aa one of tle thingy, 
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and competence only secured by frugality; and that 
although it is mot possible for all to be occupied in 
the highest arta, nor for any, guiltjesly, to pass their 
days in a succession of pleasures, the most perfect mental 
culture possible to men is founded on their useful 
eremgies, and their best arts and brightest happiness 
are consiatent, and consistent only, with their virtue. 

28. This I repeat, gentlemen, will soon become mani- 
fest to those among us, and there are yet many, who 
aro honest-hearted. And the future fate of England 
depends upon the position they then take, and on their 
courage in maintaining it. 

There is a destiny now possible to us—the highest 
ever set before a nation to be accepted or refused. We 
are still undegenerate in race; a race mingled of the 
heat northern blood. We are not yet dissolute in temper, 
‘but still havo the firmmess to govern, and the grace to 
obey. We havo beon tanght a religion of pure mercy, 
which we must cither now finally betray, or learn to 
defend by fulfilling. And we are rich in an inheritanes 
of hhononr, bequeathed to ns through ao thousand years of 
hoble history, which it should be our daily thirst to 
ineresse with splendid avarice, so that Dnglishmen, if it 
be s sin to covet honour, should be the most offending 
jouls alive. Within the last few years we have had the 
‘as of natural science opened to us with a rapidity 
which has been blinding by its brightness; and means 
of transit and communication given to us, which bave 
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made but one kingdom of the habitable globe. One 
Kingdom ;—but who is to be its king? Is there to be 
no. king in it, think you, and every man to do that 
which is right in his own eyest Or only kings of 
terror, and the obscene empires of Mammon and Belial t 
Or will you, youths of England, make your country again 
a royal throne of kings; 9 eceptred isle, for all the world 
asource of light, a centre of peace; mistress of Learning 
and of the Arta;—faithful guardian of great memoriea 
in the midst of irrevorent and ephemeral visions ;—faith- 
fal servant of time-tried principles, ander temptation 
from fond experiments und licentions desires ; and, amidst 
the eruel and Glamorous jealonsies of the nations, war- 
shipped in her strange valour, of goodwill towards men? 

29. *Vexilla regis prodeunt.’ Yes, but of which king? 
There are the two oriflammes; which shall we plant on 
the farthest islands—the one that floats in heavenly fire, 
or that hangs heavy with foul tissue of terrostrial gold? 
There is indeed a course of bencficent glory open to 
nna, such a4 never wus yet offered to any poor group of 
mortal eoule, But it must be—it é& with us, now, ‘Reign 
or Die? And if it shall be said of this country, *Feee 
per viltste, il gran rifinto;’ that rofasal of the crown will 
be, of all yet recorded in history, the shamefullest and 
most untimely. 

And this is what sho must either do, or perish: she 
must fonnd colonies as fast and as far as she is ablo, 
formed of her most energetic and worthiest men ;—seizing 
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every piece of fruitful waste ground she cau set her foot 
on, amd thers teaching these her colonista that their chief 
virtue is to be fidelity to their country, and that their 
first aim is to be to advance the power of England by 
land and sea: and that, though they live on a distant 
plot of ground, they are no more to consider themeelves 
therefore disfranchised from their native land than the 
sailors of hor fleots do, because they float on distant 
wares. So that literally, these colonies must be fastened 
fleets, and every man of them must be under anthority 
of captains and officers, whose better command is to be 
over fields and streets instead of ships of the line; and 
England, in these her motionless navies (or, in the true 
and mightiest senze, motionless churches, ruled by pilots 
on tlie Galilean lake of all the world) is to “expect every 
man to do his duty;’ recognising that duty is indeed 
possible no less in peace than war; and that if we can 
get men, for little pay, to cast themselves against cannon- 
mouths for love of England, we may find men aleo who 
will plough and sow for her, who will bebave kindly and 
righteously for her, who will bring up thelr children to 
love her, and who will gladden themeelves in the ‘bright: 
ness of her glory, more than in all the light of tropie 
skios. 


But that they may be able to do this, she must make 
her own majesty stainlosk; she must give them thoughts 
ef their home of which they can be proud. The England 
who is to be mistress of half the carth cannot remain 








horself a heap of cinders, trampled by contending and 
tmieerable crowds; she must yet again beoome the England 
she was once, and in all beautiful ways more; so happy, 
#0 secloded, and so pure, that in her sky—polluted by no 
unholy clouda—she may be able to spell rightly of every 
#tar that heaven doth show; and in her fields, ordered 
and wide and fair, of every herb that sips the dew; and 
under the green avennes of her enchanted garden, a sacred 
Circe, trae Danghter of the Sun, she must guide tho 
human arts, and gather the divine knowledge, of distant 
nations, transformed from eavagencas to maniiood, and 
redeemed from despairing into Peace. 

80. You think that an imposible ideal. Be it so; 
refuse to accept it if you will; but see that you form 
your own in its stead. All that I ask of you is to‘have 
f fixed purpose of somo kind for your country and your~ 
selves; no matter how restricted, so that it be fixed and 
unselfish, I know what stont hearts are in you, to 
anewer acknowledged need ; but it is the fatallest form of 
error in English youth to hide their best hardihood till 
it fades for lack of sunshine, and to act in disdain of 
purpose, till all purpose ie vain. It is not by deliberate, 
Dut by careless selfishness; uot. hy compromise with evil, 
bat. by dull following of good, that the weight of national 
evil increases upon us daily, Break through at loast 
this pretence of existence; determine what you will be, 
and what you would win. Yon will not decide wrongly 
if yon resolve to decide nt all, Wore even the choice 
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between lawless pleasure and loyal suffering, you would 
not, L believe, choose basely. But your trial is not so 
sharp. It is between drifting in confused wreck among 





the castaways of Fortune, who condemns to assured rnin 
those who know not either how to resist her, or obey; 
and the taking your appointed part 
he heroism of Rest; the resolving to share in the 
victory which is to the weak rather than the strong; 
and the binding yourselves by that law, which, thought 
on through lingering night and labouring day, makes a 
man’s life to be as a tree planted by tho waterside, that 
bringeth forth his fruit in his season ;— 


between this, T s 
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‘gr FOLIUM EJUS NON DEFLUET, 
ET OMNIA, QUECUNQUE FACIET, PROSP¢RABUNTUR” 


Pecture 2. 


THE RELATION OF ART TO RELIGION, 





part without harm to the rest. ‘They are founded first in 
mastery, by strength of arm, of the earth and sea, in agri- 
culture and seamanship; then their inventive power begins, 
with the clay in the hand of the potter, whose art is 
the humblest, but truest type of the forming of the haman 
body and spirit; aud in the carpenter's work, which 
probably was the early employment of the Founder of 
our roligion. And until meu have perfectly learned the 
laws of urt in clay and wood, they can consnmmately 
mow no others. Nor is it without the strange signifi- 
cance which yon will find in what at first seemed chance, 
in all noble histories, as soon as you can read them 
vightly,—that the statue of Athena Polias was of olive- 
wood, and that the Greek temple and Gothio «pire are 
both merely the permanent representations of useful 
wooden structures. On these two first arts follow build- 
ing in stone,—sculpture,—metal work,—and painting; 
every art being properly called ‘fine’ which demands 
the exercise of the full faculties of heart and intellect, 
For though the fine arts are not necessarily imitative or 
ropresentative, for their essence ix being “epi plasm t— 
occupied in tho actual production of beautiful form or 
colour—still, the highest of them aro appointed alko to 
relate to us the utmost ascertainable truth reapecting 
visible things and moral feolings: and this pursuit of 
fact is the vital element of the art power;—that in 
which alone it can develope itself to its utmost. And I 
will anticipate by an sssertion which you will at preseat 
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think too bold, but which I am willing that you should 
think so, in order that you may well remember it,—the 
highest thing that art can do is to eet before you the 
tras image of the presence of a noble human being. 
It has never done more than this, and it ought not to 
do lea. 

$82. The great arts—forming thus one perfect scheme 
of hnman skill, of which it is not right to call one 
division more honourable, though it may be more subtle, 
than another—have had, and can have, but three prin- 
cipal directions of purpose:—first, that of enforcing 
the religion of men; secondly, that of perfecting their 
ethical state; thirdly, that of doing them material ser- 
ico, 

23, I do not doubt but that you are surprised at 
my saying the arts can in their second function only be 
directed to the perfecting of ethical state, it being our 
usual impression that they are often destructive of 
morality. Dut it is imposible to direct fine art to an 
immoral ond, except by giving it characters unconnected 
with its finenoss, or by addressing it to persons who 
cannot perceive it to be fine. Whosoever recognises it 
is exalted by it, On the other hand, it has been com- 
monly thought that art was a most fitting means for 
the enforcement of relizious doctrines and emotions; 
wherens there is, as I must presently try to show you, 
room for grave doubt whether it has not in this function 
hitherto done evil rather than good. 
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34. In this and the two next following lectures, { 
shall ondeavour therefore to sbow you the graye relations 
of human art, in these three functions, to haman Tife, 
{ can do this but roughly, a you may well suppose— 
sinee cach of these subjects would require for its right 
treatment years instead uf hours. Only, remember, T 
have already given years, not a few, to each of them; 
and what I try to tell you now will be only so much = 
is absolutely necessary to set onr work on a clear foundae 
tion. You may not, at present, see the necessity for 
@ny foundation, and may think that 1 ought to put 
peneil and paper in your hands at once. On that point 
T must simply answer, ¢ Trust me a little while, asking 
you however also to remember, that—irrespectively of 
what you do last or first—my true function here is not 
that of your master in painting, or sculpture, or pottery; 
but my real duty is to show you what it is that makes 
any of these arts fine, or the contrary of fine; essen- 
tially good, or eeeentially base. You need not fear my 
not being practical enough for yous all the industry 
you choose to give me I will take; but far the better 
part of what you may gain by such industry would be 
lost, if I did not first lead you to see what every form 
of art-industry intends, and why some of it is justly 
called right, and eome wrong. 

8. It would be well if you were to look over, with 
respect to this matter, the end of the second, and what 
intoreste yon of the third book of Plato's Republics noting 
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therein these tro principal things, of which I have te 
speak in this and my next lecture: first, the power which 
Plato co frankly, and quite justly, attributes to art, of 
falsifying our conceptions of Deity : which power he hy 
fatal error partly implies may be used wisely for good, 
and that the feigning is only wrong when it ia of 
evil, fdr em pat xaads Yudderess? and you may truce 
through all that follows the beginning of the change 
of Gitek ideal art into a beautiful expediency, instead 
of what it was in the days of Pindar, the statement of 
what ‘could not be otherwise than 20” But, in the 
second place, you will find in those books of the Polity, 
stated with far greater necurney of expression than our 
Englich language admits, the essential relations of art 
to morality ; the sam of these being given in one lovely 
sentence, which, considering that we have to-day graco 
done us by fair companionship, you will pardon me for 
translating. ‘Must it be then only with our pocts that 
we insist they shall either create for us the image of 


_# noble morality, or among us create none! or shall we 


not also keep guard over all other workers for the people, 
and forbid them to make what is ill-eustomed, and un- 
restrained, and ungentlo, and without order or shapo, 
either in likenesses of living things, or in buildings, or 
fm any other thing whatecever that is made for the 
people? and shall we not rathor seck for workers who 
ean track the inner nature of all that may be sweetly 
sehemed; #0 that tho young men, as living in a whole 

















jnst what T say, and ouly that. 
fully mean that, and if there 
my mind, it will be probably 
would guess, You are perfectly 
that I think, as soon as I have put 
grounds for thinking it; but by 
80, you will be able to form an 
and mine will then be of no conseq 
37. I uso thon to-day, as I shall in 
word ‘religion’ as signifying the fe 
renee, or dread with which the human n 
by its conceptions of spiritual being; 
well how necessary it is, both to the ri 
own life, and to the understanding the 
that we should alwaye keop clearly d 
of religion, as thus defined, and of 
of rightness in human conduet. Tar 
religions, bat there is only one morality. 





and with repugnance of the colour, and declaring that 
even this unlooked-for and undesirable combination i a 
normal result of the action of molecnlar Forces. 7 

41. Now, 1 must very earnestly warn you, in the 
begmning of my work with you here, against allowing 
either of these forms of egotism to interfere with your 
jedgment or practice of art. On the one hand, you 
must not allow the expression of your own favourite 
religious foolings by any particular form of art to mod- 
‘ify your judgmont of its absolute merit; nor allow the 
art itself to become an illegitimate means of deepening 
and confirming your convictions, by realizing to your 
eyes what you dimly conceive with the brain; as if the 
greater clearness of the image were a stronger proof of 
its trath. On the other hand, you must not allow your 
scientific babit of trusting nothing but what you have 
aacertained, to prevent you from appreciating, or at least 
endeavouring to qualify yourselves to appreciate, the 
work of the highest faculty of the human mind—ita 
imagination;—when it ix toiling in the prewnce of things 
that cannot be dealt with by any other power. 

42. These are both vital conditions of your healthy 
progress, On the one hand, observe that you do not 
wilfully use the realistic power of art to convince your 
tolves of historical or theological statements which you 

otherwise prove ; and which you wish to prove: 
the other hand, that you do not cheek your imagi- 
and conscience while seizing the traths of which 
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thoy alone are cognizant, because you value too highly 
the scientific interest which attaches to the investigation 
of second causes. 

For instance, it may be quite possible to show the 
cunditions in water and electricity which necessarily pro- 
‘duce the craggy outline, the apparently self-contained 
silvery light, and the enlphurous blue shadow of a 
thunder-cloud, and which separate these from the depth 
of the golden peace in the dawn of a summer morning, 
Similarly, it may be possible to show the necessities of 
structure which groove the fangs and depreas the brow 
of the asp, and which distinguish the character of ite 
head from that of the face of a young girl, But it 
fs the fonetion of the rightly-trained imagination to 
recognise, in these, and such other relative sspocts, tho 
unity of teaching which impresses, alike on our senses 
and our conscience, the eternal difference between good 
‘and evil; and the rule, over the clouds of heaven and 
over the creatures in the earth, of the same Spirit which 
teaches to our own hearts the bitterness of death, and 
Strength of love. 

43. Now, therefore, approaching our subject in this 
balanced temper, which will neither resolve to soo only 
what it would desire, nor expect to see only what it 
‘can explain, we shall find our enquiry into the relation 
‘of Art to Religion is distinctly threefold: first, we have 
to mak how far art may have been literally directed by 
spiritual powers; secondly, how far, if not inspired, at 
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may have beet exalted by thom; lastly, how far, in any 
of its agencies, it has advanced the cause of the creeds it 
hina been used to recommend. 

44. Fimt: “What ground have we for thinking that 
art has ever been inspired as a message or revelation? 
What internal evidence is there in the work of great 
artists of their having been under the authoritative 
guidance of supernatural powers ? 

It is true that the answer to so mysterious a question 
cannot rest alone upon internal evidence; but it is well 
that you should know what might, from that evidence 
alone, be concluded. And the more impartially you 
examine the phenomena of imagination, the more firmly 
you will be led to conclude that they are the result 
of tho influence of the common and vital, but not, there- 
fore, leas Divine, spirit, of which some portion is given 
to all living creatures in auch manner aa may be 
adapted to their rank in creation; and that everything 
which men rightly accomplish is indeed done by Divine 
help, but under 8 consistent law which is never departed 
from. 

The strength of this spiritual life within us may be 
increased or lessened by our own conduct; it variee from 
timo to time, as physical strength varies; it is sum- 
moned on differexty occasions by our will, and dejected 
by onr distress, or our sin; but it is always oqually 
human, and equally Divine. We are men, and not 
Sere animals, because a special form of it is with ma 
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always; we arc nobler and baser men, as it is with ne 
more or lees; but itis never given to us in any degre 
which can make us more than men. 

45. Observe:—I give you this general statement 
Aonbtfully, and only as that towards which an impar- 
ial reasoner will, I think, be inclined by existing data, 
But T shall be able to show yon, without any doubt, in 
the course of our studies, that the achievements of art 
which have been usually looked upon as the results of 
peculiar inspiration, have been arrived at only through 
Jong courses of wisely-diroctod labour, and under the 
influence of feclings which are common to all hi 
manity. 

But of theee feelings and powera which in different 
degrees are common to lumanity, yon are to note that 
there are three principal divisions: first, the instincts of 
eonstraction or melody, which we share with lower 
animals, and which are in us ‘as native as the instinct 
of the bee or nightingale; secondly, the faculty of 
vision, or of dreaming, whether in sleep or in conscious 
trance, or by voluntarily exerted fancy; and lastly, the 
Power of rational inference and collection, of beth the 
lows and forms of beauty. 

46. Now the faculty of vision, being closely asso 
Ginted with the innermost spiritual nature, is the one 
which bas by most reasoners been held for the peculiar 
channel of Divine teaching: and it is a fact that great 
part of pure y didactic art has been the record, whothor 
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in language, or by linear representation, of actual vision 
involuntarily received at the moment, though east em 
4 mental retina blanched by the past course of faithful 
life. Bat it is also true that Piese visions, where moat 
distinctly received, are always—I apeak deliberately— 
aloays, the sign of some mental limitation or derange 
ment; and that the persons who most clearly recogaiss 
their value, exaggeratedly estimate it, choosing what 
thoy find to be usofnl, and calling that ‘inspirod? and 
disregarding what they perceive to be useless, though 
presented to the visionary by an equal authority. 

47. Thne it ia probable that no work of art hag 
heen more widely didactic than Alber* Diirer’s engray 
ing, known as the “Knight and De..o."? Put that 
ig only one of a series of works representing similarly 
vivid dreams, of which some are uninteresting, except 
for the manner of their representation, as the ‘St, Hu- 
bert” and others are unintelligible; some, frightful, and 
wholly unprofitable; so that we find the visionary 
faenlty in that great painter, when accurately examined, 
to be a morbid influence, abasing his skill more fre 
quently than, encouraging it, and sacrificing the greater 
part of his energics upon ‘vain subjects, two only being 
produced, in the coume of « long life, which are of high 
didactic value, and both of these capable only of giving 
sad courage.+ Whatever the value of those twe, it 
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bears more the aspect of a treasure obtained at great 
cost of suffering, than of a directly granted gift from 
heaven, 

48. On the contrary, not only the highest, but the 
most consistent results have been attained in art by 
men in whom the faculty of vieion, however trong, waa 
subordinate to that of deliberutive design, and tran- 
qguillised by a measured, continual, not feverish, but 
affectionate, observance of the quite unvisionary facts of 
the surrounding world. 

And #0 far as we can trace the connection of their 
powers with the moral character of their lives, wo shall 
find that the best art is the work of good, but of not 
distinctively religious men, who, at least, are conacions 
of no inspiration, and often eo unconscions of their eupe- 
niority to others, that one of the very greatest of them, 
deceived by his modesty, has asserted that ‘all things 
are possible to woll-directed labour.’ 

49. The second question, namely, how far art, if not 
inspired, has yet been ennobled by religion, I shall not 
touch upon to-day; for it both requires technival oriti- 
cism, and would divert you too long from the main 
question of all,—How far religion has been helped by 
art? 

You will find that the operation of formative art—(I 
will not speak to-day of musie)—the operation of forma 
lately bean questioned on good grounis, Bee note on the ylate ta 
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tive art on religious creed is essentially twofold; the 
realisation, to the eyes, of imagined spiritual persons; 
and the limitation of their imagined presence to certain 
places. We will examine these two functions of it suc- 
cessively. 

50. And first, consider accurately what the agency 
of art is, in realising, to the sight, our conceptions of 
spiritual persons. 

For instance. Assume that we believe that the Ma- 
donna is always present to hear and answer our prayers. 
Assume also that this is true. I think that persons in 
a perfectly honest, faithful, and humble temper, would 
in that case desire only to feel co much of the Divine 
presence as the spiritual Power herself chose to mako 
felt; and, above all things, not to think they saw, or 
knew, anything except what might be truly perceived or 
known. 

But a mind imperfectly faithful, and impatient in its 
distress, or craving in its dulness for a more distinct 
and convincing sense of the Divinity, would endeavour 
to complete, or perhaps we should rather say to con- 
tract, its conception, into the definite figure of s woman 
wearing a blue or crimson dress, and having fair fea- 
tures, dark eyes, and gracefully arranged hair. 

Suppose, after forming such a conception, that we 
have the power to realise and preserve it, this image 
of ® beautiful figure with a pleasant expression cannot 
but have the tendency of afterwards leading us to think 
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of the Virgin as present, when she is not nctually pro 
vent, or as pleated with us, when she is not actually 
pleased; or if we resolutely prevent ourselves from such 
imagination, nevertheless the existovee of the image 
beside us will often turn our thoughts towards sub: 
jects of religion, when otherwise they would have beer 
differently occupied; and, in the midst of other occu 
putions, will familiarise more or Jess, and even me- 
chanically associate with common or fanltful states of 
mind, the appearance of the supposed Divine person. 
61. There are thus two distinct operations upon our 
mind: first, the art makes us believe what we would 
not otherwise have believed; and eccondly, it makes ua 
think of subjects we should not otherwise have thought 
of, intruding them amidst our ordinary thoughts in 
aconfused and familiar manner. We cannot with any 
certainty affirm tho advantage or the harm of such 
accidental pieties, for their effect will be very different 
on different characters: but, without any question, the 
art, which makes us believe what we would not have 
otherwise believed, is misapplicd, and in moet instances 
very dangeronsly so, Our duty is to believe in the 
existence of Divine, or any other, persons, only pon 
rational proofs of thoir existence; und not because wo 
have seen pictures of therm. And since the real re- 
Jations between us and higher spirits are, of all facta 
concerning our being, those which it is most important 
to know accurately, if we know at all, it is a folly eo 








which is un example of one of the highest 
Greek or any other art. So far as that desig 
an expression, under the symbol of a human 
| what may be rightly imagined respecting 
power, the art is right and ennobling; but 
‘it conveyed to the Greek the idea of there be 
Apollo, it was mischievous, whether there be, a 
a real Apollo, If thero is no real Apollo, thom th 
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was mischievous beeause it deceived; but if there is a 
real Apollo, thon it was etill more mischievous, for it not 
only began the degradation of the image of that tue 
god into a decoration for niches, and a device for seals; 
but prevented any true witness being borne to his exist 
ence. Por if the Greeks, instead of multiplying repro 
sentations of what they imagined to be the figure of 
the god, had given us accurate drawings of the heroes 
and battles of Marathon and Salamis, and had simply 
told us in plain Greck what evidence they had of the 
power of Apollo, cither throagh his oracles, his help or 
chastisement, or by immediate vision, they would have 
served their religion more truly than by all the vase- 
Paintings and fino statues that over were buried or 
adored. 

53, Now in this particular instance, and in many 
other examples of fine Greck art, the two conditions 
of thought, symbolic and realistic, are mingled; and 
the art is helpful, as I will hereafter show you, in one 
function, and in the other ao deadly, that I think no 
degradation of conception of Deity has ever been quite 
so base as that implied by the designs of Greek vases 
in the period of decline, say about 250 nc, 

Bat thongh among the Grecks it is thus nearly 
always difficult to say what is symbolic and what real 
istic, in the range of Christian art the distinction is clear. 
In that, a vast division of imaginative work is occupied 
in the symbolism of virtues, viees, or natural powera 
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or passions; and in the representation of personages ~whio, 
though nominally real, become in conception symbolic, 
Tn the greater part of this work there is no intention 
of implying the existence of the represented eneaturs; 
Darer’s Meloncolia and Giotto’s Justice am: accartely 
characteristic examples, Now all such art in wholly ota 
and useful when it is the work of ggod men. 

54. Again, there is another division of Cliristian work 
in which the persons represented, though nominally real, 
are treated only as dramatispersonm of a poem, and go 
presented confessedly as snbjects of imagination, All 
this poetic art ia also good when it is the work af good 
men, 

55. There remains only therefore to be considered, as 
truly religious, the work which definitely implies and 
modifies the conception of the existence of a real person. 
There ia hardly any great art which entirely belongs to 
this class; but Raphacl’s Madonna della Seggiola ia 
as accurate a type of it as T can give you; Holbelu’s 
Madonna at Dresden, the Madonna di San Sisto, and 

» the Madonna of Titian’s Assumption, all belong mainly 
to this class, but are removed somewhat from it (a= 
I repeat, nearly all great art is) into the poetical ome 
It is only the bloody crucifixes and gilded virgins and 
other such lower forms of imagery (by which, to the 
honour of the English Church, it has been truly claimed 
for her, that ‘she has never appealed to the madness or 
Aulness of her people;) which belong to the realistie 
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elass in strict limitation, and which properly constitute 
the type of it. 

There is indecd an important school of seulptare in 
Spain, directed to the same objects, but not demanding 
at present any spocial attention. And finally, there ia 
the vigorous and most interesting realistic school of our 
own, in modern times, mainly known to the publie by 
Holman Hunt's picture of the Light of the World, though, 
T believe, deriving its first origin from the genius of the 
painter to whom you owe also the revival of interest, 
firt hore in Oxford, and then universally, in the cycle 
of early English legend,—Dante Rossetti. 

56. The effect of this realistic art on the religions 

+ mind of Europe varies in ecope more than any other 
art power; for in its higher branches it touches the 
most sincere religious minds, affecting an earnest class 
‘of persons who cannot be reached by merely poetical 
design; while, in its lowest, it addresses itsalf not only 
to the most vulgar desires for religions excitement, but 
to the mere thirst for sensation of horror which charte- 
terises the uneducated orders of partially civilised coun 
triea; nor merely to the thirst for horror, but to the 
range love of death, as such, which has sometimes 
in Catholic countries showed itelf peculiarly by the 
endeavour to paint the images in the chapela of the 
Sepulchre 20 as to look deceptively like corpses. The 
same morbid instinct has also affected the minds of 
many among the moro imaginative and poworful artiste 
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with a fererish gloom whieh distorls their finest work; 
and Llastly—and this is the worst of all its effects—it haa 
occupied the sensibility of Christian women, universally, 
in lamenting the sufferings of Christ, instead of pre 
veating thoee of THis people. 

57. When any of you next go abroad, observe, and 
consider the meaning of, the sculptures and paintings, 
which of every rank in art, and in every chapel and 
cathedral, and by every mountain path, recall the hours, 
and represent the agonies, of the Passion of Christ: and 
try to form some estimate of the efforts that have been 
made by the four arts of eloquence, musie, painting, 
and sculpture, since the twelfth centary, to wring ont 
of the hearts of women the last drops of pity that could 
be excited for this merely physical agony: for the art 
nearly always dwelle on the physical wounds or ex- 
haustion chiefly, and degrades, fur more than it animates, 
the conception of pain. 

‘Then try to conceive the quantity of time, and of 
excited and thrilling emotion, which have been wasted 
by the tender and delicate women of Christendom 
during these last six hundred years, in thus picturing 
to themselves, under the influence of such imagery, the 
bodily pain, long ince passed, of One Person ;—which, 
so far as they indeed conceived it to be sustained by a 
Divine Nature, could not for that reason have been less 
endurable than the agonies of any simple human death 
by torture: and then try to estimate what might have 
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been the better result, for the righteousness and felivity 
‘of mankind, if these same women had been taught the 
doop meaning of the last words that were ever spoken 
by their Master to those who had ministered to Him of 
their substance: ‘Daughters of Jerusalem, weep not for 
‘me, but weep for yourselves, and for your children? If 
they had but been taught to measure with their pitiful 
thoughts the tortures of battle-iclds;—the slowly eon- 
suming plagues of death in the starving children, and 
Wasted age, of the innumerable desolate those battles 
Teft;—nay in our own life of pence, the agony of 
cunnurtared, untanght, unhelped creatures, awaking at 
the grave’s edge to know how they should have lived; 
and the worse pain of those whose existence, not the 
ceasing of it, is death; those to whom the eradle war 
@ curse, and for whom the words they cannot hoar, 
Sashes! to ashes? are all that they have ever received 
of benodiction. ‘These,—you who would fain have wept 
at His fect, or stood by His croea,—theee you have 
always with you, Him you have not always 

88. The wretched in death you have always with you. 
‘Fos, and the brave and good in life you have always;— 
Wiese also needing help, though you supposed they bad 
only to help others; these also claiming to be thought for, 
ami remembered. And you will find, if you look into his- 
tory with this clie, that one of quite the chief reasons 
for the continual misery of mankind {fs that they 
‘are always divided in their worship between angele ow 
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sainte, who aro out of their sight, and need no help, 
and prond and ovil-minded men, who are too definitely 
in their sight, and ought not to have their help. And 
consider how the arts hare thus followed the worship of 
the crowd. You have paintings of saints and angela, 
innumerable ;—of petty courtiers, and contemptible or 
crnol kings, innumerable, Fow, how few you have (bat 
these, observe, almost always by great painters) of the 
best men, or of their actions. But think for yourselves, 
—TI have no time now to enter upon the mighty ficld, 
nor imagination enough to guide me beyond the thres- 
hold of it,—think, what history might have been to us 
now;—nay, what # different history that of all Europe 
might have become, if it had but been the object both 
of the people to discern, and of their arta to honour 
and bear record of, tho great deeds of their worthiest 
men. And if, instead of living, as they have alwaya 
hitherto done, in a hellish clond of contention and re 
venge, lighted by fantastic dreams of cloudy sanetities, 
they had songht to reward and punish justly, whereror 
reward and punishment were due, but chiefly to re 
ward; and at least rather to bear testimony to the 
human sets which deserved God's anger or His blessing, 
than only in presumptuous imagination to display the 
secrets of Judgment, or the beatitudes of Eternity. 

59. Such I conceive generally, though indeed with 
good arising out of it, for every great evil brings 
some good in its backward eddies—such I coneeire te 
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have been the deadly function of art in ite ministry to 
what, whether in heathen or Christian lands, and whether 
in the pageantry of words, or colours, or fair forme, is 
truly, and in the deep sense, to be called idolatry—the 
serving with the best of our hearts and minds, some 
dear or sad fantasy which we have made for ourselves, 
while we disobey the present call of the Master, who is 
‘not dead, and who is not now fainting under His cress, 
‘but requiring us to take up ours, 

60. I pass to the eccond great function of religions 
art, the limitation af the idea of Divine presence to 
particalar localities, It is of course impossible within 
my present limits to touch pon this power of art, as 
‘employed on the temples of the gods of various reli- 
gione; we will examine that on future occasions, To- 
‘day, 1 want only to map out main ideas, and I ean do 
this best by speaking exclusively of this loealising influ 
enee as it affects our own faith. 

_ Observe first, that the localisation is almost entirely 
dependent upon human art. You must at least take a 
stone and ect it up for a pillar, if you aro to mark tho 
Place, 20 as to kmow it again, where a vision ap- 
peared. A persecuted people, needing to conceal their 
places of worship, may perform every religions core- 
‘mony first under one crag of the hill-side, and then 
‘ander another, without invalidating the sacredness of 
‘the rites or sacramenta thua administered It ig 
‘therefore, we all acknowledge, inctsential, that a par 
















with whatever form you choose, the 
have enclosed, and meet within the 
often as you desire to pray or preach; 
easily fasten an impression in the minds of 
that God inhabits the space of grass 
and does not extend His presence to the 
ft: and that the daisies and violets on 
mailing are holy,—on the other, profane. 
af a wooden fence, build a wall ; nea 
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Wuilt a honse which Deity inhabits, or that jou have 
become, in the old French phrase, a ‘logenr du Bon 
Dieu? 

61. And farther, though I have no desire to intro 
duce any question a3 to the truth of what we thus 
architecturally teach, IT would desire you most strictly 
to determine what is intended to be tanght. 

Do net think T underrate—I am among the last men 
living who would underrate—the importance of the sen- 
timents connected with their church to the population 
of a pastoral villago, I admit, in its fullest extont, 
the moral value of the scene, which is almost always 
one of perfect purity and peace; and of the sense of 
supernatural Jove and protection, which fille and sm- 
rounds the low aisles and homely porch, But tho 
question T desire camestly to leave with you is, whother 
all the carth ought not to be peaceful and pure, 
and the acknowledgment of the Divine protection as 
nniversal, as its reslity? That in a mysterious way the 
presence of Deity is vouchsafed where it is sought, and 
withdrawn where it is forgotten, must of course be 
granted na the first postulate in the enquiry: but the 
point for our decision is just this, whether it ought 
always to be sought in one place only, and forgotten in 
every other. 

“Tt may bo replid, that cinco it is impoesible to con- 
secrate the entire space of the earth, it is better thna 
to secnre a portion of it than none: but surely, if eo, 
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mere walls would bo cnongh. What is the 
your decoration ? 

Tet ns take an instance—the most noble 
Tam acquainted, the Cathedral of Chartres. 


| profess that this is to honour the Deity; or, 
words, that it ie pleasing to Him that we should 
our cyes with blue and golden colonrs, and 
‘our spirits by the sight of large stones laid 
another, and ingeniously carved. 

68. I do not think it can be doubted 
pleasing to Him when we do this; for He has Him: 
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‘Holy holy, Lord God of all creatures; Heavon—and 
Earth—are full of Thy glory?” — 

65. And how much more there is that T long to say 
to you; and how much, I hope, that you would like 
to answer to me, or to question me of! But I can say 
no more to-day. We are not, I trust, at the end of 
our talks or thoughts together; but, if it were so, and 
I never spoke to you more, this that I have said to 
you I should have been glad to have been permitted 
to say; and this, farther, which is the sum of it—That 
we may haye splendour of art again, and with that we 
may truly praise and honour our Maker, and with that 
set forth the beauty and holiness of all that He has 
made: but only after we have striven with our whole 
hearts first to sanctify the temple of the body and 
spirit of every child that has no roof to cover its head 
from the cold, and no walls to guard its soul from cor 
ruption, in this our English land. 

Oue word more. 

What I have suggested hitherto, respecting the rela 
tiona of Art to Religion, you must receive thronghout 
as merely motive of thought; though you mnst have 
well geen that my own convictions were established 
finally on ome of the points in question. But I must, 
in conclusion, tell you something that T know ;—whiely, 
ff you truly labour, you will one day know also; and 
which I trost some of you will believe, now, 

During the minutes in which you have been listening 
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to me, I suppcee that almost at every other sentence 
those whose habit of mind has been one of veneration 
for ettablished forma and faiths, must have been in 
dread that I was about to say, or in pang of regret at 
my having said, what seemed to them an irreverent or 
reckless word touching vitally important things. 

So far from this being the fact, it is just becanse the 
feelings that I mest desire to cultivate in your minds 
are those of reverence and admiration, that I am eo 
earnest to prevent you from being moved to either by 
trivial or false sxemblances, This ia the thing which 
ITxxow—and which, if you labour faithfully, you shall 
know also,—that in Reverence is the chief joy and power 
of life ;—Reverence, for what is pure and bright in your 
own youth; for what is true and tried in the age of 
others; for all that is gracious among the living, great 
among the dead,—and maryellous in the Powers that 
cannot die, 
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66 You probably recollect that, in the beginning 
«fF my last lecture, it was stated that fine art had, and 
eoald have, but three functions: the enforcing of the 
religivos sentiments of men, the perfecting their ethical 
state, and the doing them material service. We have 
to-day to examine the mode of its action in the second 
power, that of perfecting the morality or ethical state 
of men, 

Perfecting, observe—not producing, 

You must have the right moral state first, or you 
cannot have the art. But when the art is once obtained, 
its reflocted action enhances and completes the moral 
state out of which it arose, and, above all, communicates 
the exaltation to other minds whieh are already morally 
capable of the like. 

67. For instance, take the art of singing, and the 
simplest perfect master of it, (up to tho limits of hig 
nature) whom you can find—a skylark. From him you 
tay earn what it is to ‘sing for joy’ You must get 
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the moral etate first, the pure gladneee, then give if 
finished expression; and it is perfected in iteelf, and 
mde communicable to other creatures capable of such 
joy. But it is incommunicable to those who are not 
prepared to receive it. 

Now, all right human song is, similarly, the finished 
expression, by art, of the joy or grief of noble persona, 
for right causes. And accurately in proportion to the 
rightness of the canse, and purity of the emotion, iy 
the possibility of the fino art. A maiden may sing of 
her lost love, but a mlser cannot sing of his lost money. 
And with absolute precision from highest to lowest, 
the fineness of the possible art ia an index of the moral 
purity and majesty of the emotion it expresses You 
may test it practically at any instant, Question with 
yourselves respecting any fecling that has taken strong 
posession of your mind, ‘Could this be sung by a 
master, and sung nobly, with a true melody and art?’ 
‘Then it is a right feeling. Could it not be sung at all, 
or only sung ludicrously? Tt is 2 base one. And that 
is 50 in all the arts; so that with mathematical precision, 
subject to no error or exception, the art of a nation, 
£0 far as it oxists, is an exponent of its cthical state, 

68, An exponent, observe, and ecxalting influence; 
Tut not the root or cause. You cannot paint or sing 
yourselves into being good men; you must be good 
men before you can cither paint or sing, and then the 
colour and sound will complete in you all that is best 
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And this it was that I called upon you to hear, sy- 
ing, ‘listen to me at least now, in the first lecture, 
- namely, that no art-teaching could be of nse to you, 
bat would rather be harmful, unless it was grafted on 
something deeper than all art, For indeed not only 
with this, of which it ia my function to ehow you the 
Jaws, but much more with the art of all men, which 
You came hero chiefly to loarn, that of language, the 
chief vices of education have arisen from the one great 
fallacy of supposing that noble language is a communi. 
cable trick of grammar and accent, instead of simply the 
careful expression of right thought. All the virtues of 
Janguage aro, in their roots, moral; it becomes accurato 
if the speaker desire to be true; clear, if he peaks with 
sympathy and a desire to be intelligible; powerful, if 
he has earnestness; pleasant, if he has sense of rhythm 
and order, There arc no other virtues of language pro~ 
ducible by art than these: but let me mark more deeply 
for an inetant the cignificanco of one of them. Lan- 
guage, I said, is only clear when it is sympathetic, 
You can, in truth, understand @ man’s word only by 
understanding his temper. Your own word is also aa 
ofan unknown tongue to him unless he understands 
your. And it is this which makes the art of lan- 
guage, if any one is to bo chosen separately from the 
rest, that which is fittest for the instrament of a gentle- 
man’s education. To teach the meaning of a word 
thonoughly is to teach the nature «f the epirit that 
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coined ft; the secret of Innguage is the seeret of 
sympathy, ond its full charm i poesible only to the 
gentle. And thus the principles of ‘beautiful speech 
have all been fixed by sincere and kindly speech. On 
the laws which have been determined by sincerity, falee 
speech, apparently beautiful, may afterwards be con- 
structed; but all such utterance, whether in oration or 
poctry, is not only without permanent power, but it ia 
destructive of the principles it has usurped. So long 
as no words are uttered but in faithfulness, so long 
the art of language goes on oexalting itself; but the 
moment it is shaped and chiselled on external principles, 
it falla into frivolity, and perishes. And this truth would 
have been long ago manifest, had it not been that in 
periods of advanced academical science there is always 
atendeney to deny the sincerity of the first masters 
of Ianguage. Once Jean to write gracefully in the 
munner of an ancient author, and we are apt to think 
that he also wrote inthe manner of some one else. 
Bat no noble nor right style was ever yet founded bat 
out of a sincere heart. 

‘No man is worth reading to form your atyle, who 
does not mean what he says; nor was any great style = 
ever invented but by some man who meant what he 
maid. Find out the beginner of a great mannor of 
writing, and you have also found the declarer of some 
true facts or sincere passions; and your whole method 
of reading will thus be quickened, for, being sure that 
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your anthor really meant what he said, you will bo 
inuch more carefal to ascertain what it is that he means. 

69. And of yet greater importance is it deeply to 
Know that erery beanty pomesecd by the language of 
a nation ix significant of the innermost laws of ita being. 
Keep the temper of the people stern and manly; make 
their associations grave, courteous, and for worthy ob- 
jects; occupy them in just deeds; and their tongue must 
needs be a grand one, Nor |e it possible, therefore— 
observe the necessary reflected action—that any tongue 
shoald be 2 noble one, of which the words are not #0 
many trumpet-calls to action. All great languages in- 
variably utter great things, and command them; they 
¢annat be mimicked but by obedience; the breath of 
them ia inspiration becanze it is not only vocal, but 
vital; and you can only learn to speak as these men 
spike, by becoming what these men were. 

70. Now for direct confirmation of this, 1 want you 
to think over the relation of expression to character in 
two great masters of the absolute art of language, Virgil 
and Pope. You are perhaps surprised at the last name; 
and indeed you have in English much higher gmsp and 
melody of language from more passionate minds, but you 
have nothing cleo, in. its range, so perfoct, I namo, 
therefore, there two men, because they are the two most 
accomplished Artiste, merely as such, whom T know in 
Hiteratare; and hecause I think you will be afterwards 
interested in investigating how the infinite grace in tha 
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words af the one, the severity in thee of the other, 
and the precision in these of both, ariee wholly out of 
the moral elements of their minds:;—out of the deop 
tenderness in Virgil which enabled him to write the stories 
of Nisus and Lansus; and the serene and just benevo- 
Jence which placed Pope, in his theology, two centuries in 
advance of his time, and enabled him to sum the law of 
noble life in two lines which, so far as I know, are the 
most complete, the most concise, and the most lofty ex 
pression of moral temper existing in English worda:— 
* Never elated, while*one man’s oppressd ¢ 
Never dejected, while another's: blared? 

I wish you also to remember these lines of Pope, and 
to make yourselves entirely masters of his system of 
ethics; because, putting Shakespeare aside as rather the 
world’s than onrs, I hold Pope to be the most perfect 
representative we have, since Chaucer, of the trae 
English mind; and I think the Dnneiad is the most 
absolutely chisclled and monumental work ‘exacted? in 
our country. You will find, as you study Pope, that 
he haa expreseed for you, in the strictest language and 
within the briefest limits, every law of art, of criticism, 
of ecenomy, of policy, and, finally, of a benevolence, 
humble, rational, and resigned, contented with its allot- 
ted share of life, and trusting the problem of its sale 
vation to Him in whose hand lies that of the universe. 

71. And now I pass to the arts with which T haya 
special concern, in which, though the facts aro. exactly 
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it manifest ;—and a2 soon aa we bewin our real work, 
_and you have learned what it is to draw a trie Tine, 1 
shall be able to make manifest to you,—and indisput 
ably s0,—that the day's work of a man like Mantegna 
or Paul Veronese consists of an unfaltering, uninter: 
rupted succession of movements of the hand more preciso 
than thoeo of the finest fencer: the pencil leaving one 
point and arriving at another, not only with mnérring: 
precision at the extromity of the line, but with an un 
erring and yet varied courso—sometimes over spaces a 
foot or more in extent—yet'a course so determined every 
where that either of these men conld, and Veronese often 
docs, draw a finished profile, or any other portion of the: 
eontour of a face, with one line, not afterwards changed. 
‘Try, first, to roaliso to yourselves the musetilar precision: 
of that action, and the intellectual strain of it; for the 
movement of a fencer is perfect in practised monotony; 
but the movement of the hand of a great painter is at 
every instant governed by direct and new intention: 
Then imaging that muscular firmness and subtlety, and 
tho instantanoously selective and ordinant onengy af the 
brain, snatained all day long, not only withont fatigue, 
but with a visible joy in the exertion, like that which 
an cagle seems to take in the wave of hie wings; and’ 
thie al) life long, and through long life, not only with 
ont failure of power, but with visible increase of it, nmtil 
the actually organic changes of old age. And then con 
sider, so far ax you know anything of physiology, what | 
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sort of an ethical state of body and mind that means! 
ethic through ages pust! what fineness of mice thera 
Tust be to get it, what oxquisite balance and aymnotry 
of the vital powers! And then, finally, determine for 
yourselves whether a manhood like that is consistent 
With any viciousnces of soul, with any mean anxiety, 
any gnawing lust, any wretchedness of spite or remorse, 
any consciousness of rebellion against law of God or 
man, or any actual, though unconscious, violation of even 
the least law to which obedience is csmential for the glory 
of life, and the pleasing of its Giver. 
72. It is, of conrsc, trac that many of the strong 
| masters hind decp faults of character, but thelr faults 
always show in their work. It is trae that some could 
not govern their paesione; if 60, they died young, or 
they painted ill when old. But the greater part of our 
misapprehension in the whole matter is from our not 
having well known who the great painters wore, and 
taking delight in the petty skill that was bred in the 
formes of the taverns of the North, instead of theirs who 
breathed cmpyreal air, sons of the morning, under tho 
woods of Assisi and the crags of Cadore. 

78. It ia true however also, aa I have pointed out 
long ago, that the strong masters fall into two great 
divisions, one loading simple and natural lives, the other 
restrained in a Phritaniam of the worship of beauty; 
and these two manners of life you may recognise in a 
moment by their work. Generally the naturalists are the 
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strongest; bnt there are two of the Puritans, whose work 
if T can succeed in making clearly understandable to you 
during my three years here, it is all I need care to do 
But of these two Puritans one I cannot name to you, and 
the other I at present will not. One I cannot, for no 
one knows his namo, except the baptismal ono, Bernard, 
or ‘dear little Bernard’—Bernardino, called, from his 
birthplace, (Luino, on the lago Maggiore) Bernard of 
Luino. The other is a Venetian, of whom many of you 
probably have never heard, and of whom, through me, 
you shall not hear until T have tried to get some picture 
by him over to England. 

74. Observe then, this Puritanism in the worship 
of beauty, though sometimes weak, is always honourable 
and amiable, and the exact revere of the false Puri- 
tanism, which consists in the dread or disdain of beauty. 
And in omer to treat my subject rightly, T onght to 
proceed from the skill of art to the choice of its subject, 
and show you how the moral temper af the workman ia 
shown by his eceking lovely forms and thonghts to 
express, as well as by the force of his hand in expression. 
But I need not now urge this part of the proof om you, 
Decauge you are already, I believe, sufficiently conecious of 
the truth in this matter, and’ also I have already said 
enough of it in my writings; whereas I have not atall 
said enough of the infalliblencss of fine technical work 
as a provf of every other good power. And indeed it 
was long before I myself understood the true meaning of 
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the pride of the greatest men in their micro execution, 
show, for a permanent lesson to us, in the stories 
which, whether true or not, indicate with absolute 
foouracy the general conviction of great artists;—the 
stories of the contest of Apelles and Protogenes in a line 
only, (of which I can promize you, you shall know the 
Meaning to some purpose in a little while)—the story 
of the circle of Giotto, and especially, which you may 
perhaps not have observed, the oxpression of Darer in 
lis inscription on the drawings sent him by Raphael. 
These figures, he says, ‘Raphael drew and sent ta 
Albert Diirer in Nurnberg, to show him'—What? Not 
his invention, nor his beauty of expression, but ‘sein 
Hand zn weisen? ‘To show him his hand.’ And you 
will find, as you examine farther, that all inferior artists 
are continually trying to escape from the necessity of 
sound work, and either indulging themselves in their 
delights ‘in subject, or pluming themselves on their 
noble motives for attempting what they eannot perform; 
{and obeerve, by the way, that a great deal of what is 
mistaken for conscientious motive is nothing but a very 
pestilent, because very subtle, condition of vanity); where- 
a6 tho great mon always understand at once that tho 
first morality of a painter, as of everybody else, is to 
know lis business; and eo earnest are they in this, that 
many, whose lives you would think, by the resalts of their 
work, had boen pawed in strong emotion, have in reality 
subdued thomsolves, though capable of the very strongest 





passions, into a calm as absolute as that of a deoply 
sheltered mountain lake, which reflects every agitation 
of the clouds in the sky, and every change of the shadows 
on the hills, but is itself motionless. ~ 

7, Finally, you must remember that great obscnrity 
has been brought upon the truth in this matter by the 
want of integrity and simplicity in our modern life. I 
mean integrity in the Latin sense, wholeness. Everything” 
is broken op, and mingled in confusion, both im our 
habits and thoughts; besides being in great part imitas 
tive: so that yon not only cannot tell what a man is, but 
sometimes you cannot tell whether he i, at all !—whether 
you have indeed to do with « spirit, or only with aw 
echo, And thus the same inconsistencies appear now, 
between the work of artists of morit and their personal 
characters, as those which you find continually dis 
appointing expectation in the lives of men of modern 
literary power ;—the same conditions of society haying 
obscured or misdirected the best qualities of the im- 
agination, both in our literature and art. Thus there is 
no serious question with any of us as to the personal 
character of Dunte and Giotto, of Shakespeare and 
Holbein; but we pause timidly in the attempt to 
analyse the mora] laws of the art skill in recen’ poets, 
novelists, and painters. 

76. Let me assure you once for all, that as you grow 
older, if you enable yourselves to distingnish, by the truth 
of your own lives, what is true in those of other men, 
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you will gradually perceive that all good has its origin in 
food, never in evil; that tho fact of either literature or 
painting being trnly fine of their kind, whatever their 
mistaken aim, or partial error, is proof of their noble 
origin: and that, if there ia indoed sterling value in the 
thing dono, it has come of a sterling worth in the soul 
that did it, however alloyed or defiled by conditions of 
in which are sometimes more appalling or more etrango 
than those which all may detect in their own hearts, 
Decanse they are part of a personality altogether larger 
than onrs, and as far beyond our judgment in its dark 
fies as beyond our following in its light. And it ia 
saflicient warning against what some might dread as the 
probable effect of euch a conviction on your own minds, 
namely, that you might permit yourselves in the weak- 
nesses which you imagined to be allied to genius, when 
they took the form of personal temptations ;—it ie surely, 
I say, sufficient warning against so mean a folly, to 
discern, as you may with little pains, that, of all human 
existences, the lives of men of that distorted and tainted 
nobility of intellect are probably the most miserable. 
77. I pass to the second, and for us the more prac- 
tically important question, What is the effoct of noble art 
upon other men; what has it done for national morality 
in time past; and what effect ia the extended knowledge 
‘or possession of it Likely to have upon us now? And 
here we are at once met by the fucts, which ore as 


gloomy a4 indisputable, that, while many peasant popu 
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lations, among whom scarcely the rudest practios of art 
hos ever beon attempted, have lived in cotnparative in 
nocence, honour, and happiness, the worst foulness and 
cruelty of savage tribes have been frequently associated: 
with fine ingenuitics of decorative design; alzo, that no 
people has ever attained the higher stages of art skill, 
except at a period of its civilisation which was sullied by 
frequent, violent, and oven monstrous crime; and, lastly, 
that the attaining of perfection in art powor, has been 
hitherto, in every nation, the accurate signal of the begine 
ning of ite rain, * 

78, Respecting which phenomena, obsorve first, that 
although good nover springs out af evil, it is developed 
to ite highest by contention with evil. There are somo 
groups of peasantry, in faraway nooks of Christian eoun- 
tries, who sre nearly as innocent as lambs; but the 
morality which gives power to art is the morality of 
men, not of cattle. 

Secondly, the virtues of the inhabitants of many 
country districts are apparent, not real; their lives are 
indeed artless, but not irmocent; and it is only the mo- 
notony of circumstances, and the absence of tempratian, 
which prevent the exhibition of evil pasions not lew 
real because often dormant, nor Jess foul because faown 
cnly in petty faults, or inactive malignitics, 

79. But you will observe also that absolute artlessnens, 
to men in any kind of moral health, is impossible: they 
are always, at least, the art by which they live- agri 
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oultare or seamanship; and in these industries, skilfully . 
practised, you will find the Jaw of their moral training ; 
while, whatever the adversity of circumstances, every 
rightly-minded peasntry, such as that of Sweden, Den 
mark, Bavaria, or Switzerland, has sasociated with ita 
needful industry a quite studied school of pleasurable art 
in dress; and generally also in song, and simple domestle 
architecture. 

80. Again, I need not repeat to you here what I 
endeavoured to explain in tho first ieeture in the book 
T called ‘The Two Paths? respecting the arts of savage 
races: but I may now note briefly that such arts are the 
resnlt of an intellectual activity which has found no room 
to expand, and which the tyranny of nature or of man 
has condemned to disease through arrested growth. And 
where neither Christianity, nor any other religion con- 
yeying some moral help, has reached, the animal energy 
of such races necessarily flames into ghastly conditions 
of evil, and the grotesque or frightful forms aseumed by 
their art are precisely indicative of their distorted moral 
nature. 9 

$1, But the truly great nations nearly alvays begin” 
from u race postesing this imaginative power; and for 
rome time their progress is very slow, and thoir etate not 
one of innocence, but of feverish and faultful animal 
energy. This is gradually subdued and exalted into bright 
human life; the art instinct purifying itself with the 
rest of the nature, until social perfectness is nearly 
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reached ; and then comes the period when eonscionee and 
intellect are co highly developed, that new forme of 
error begin in the inability to fulfil the demarids of the 
‘one, or to answer the donbts of the other. Then the 
wholeness of the people is lost; all kinds of hypocrisies 
and oppositions of science develope themselves; their 
faith is questioned on one side, and compromised with 
on the other; wealth commonly increases at the samo 
period toa destructive extent; luxury follows; and the 
ruin of the nation is then certain: while the arts, all 
this time, are simply, as I said at first, the exponents of 
each phage of its moral state, and no more eontrol it in 
ita political career than the gleam of the firefly guides tts 
oscillation, Tt is trne that their incst splendid resulta: 
aro usually obtained in the swiftness of the power which 
is hurrying to the precipice; but to Jay the chango of 
the vatastrophe to the art by which it is illumined, isto 
find a cause for the cataract in the hues of ita ira Tt 
is true that the colossal vices belonging to periods of 
groat national wealth (for wealth, you will find, ix the 
real root of all evil) can turn every good gift and skill 
of natare or of man to evil purpose. Tf, in such times, 
fair pictures have been misused, how much more fair 
realities? And if Miranda is immoral to Caliban, is that 
Miranda’s fault? 

82. And I could easily go on to trace for you what 
at the moment I speak, is signified, in our own national 
character, by the forms of art, and unhappily also by the 
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forms of what is not art, but drrzws, that exist among 
us, Bat the moro important question is, What aii be 
fignified by them; what is there in us now of worth 
and strength which, under our new and partly accidental 
impulse towards formative labor, may be by that ox- 
pressod, and by that fortified? 

“Would it not be well to know this? Nay, irrespoctive 
of all future work, is it not the first thing wo should 
‘want to know, what stuff we are made of—how far we 
Bre Gyatd or xexd—good, or good for nothing? We 
may all know that, cach of ourselves, casily enough, if 
we like to put one grave question well home, 

83. Supposing it were told any of you by a phy- 
fician whose word you could not but trust, that you had 
Tot more than seven days to live, And suppose also 
that, by the manner of your education it had happened 
fo you, a8 it has happened to many, never to have heard 
‘of any future state, or not to have credited what you 
heard; and therefore that you had to face this fact 
‘of the approach of death in its simplicity: fearing no 
punishment for any sin that you might have before 
‘committed, or in the coming days might dotermino to 
commit; and having similarly no hope of reward for 
past, or yet possible, virtue; nor even of any conscious. 
ness whatever to be left to you, after the seventh day 
had ended, cither of the results of your acts to those 
whom you loved, or of the feclings of any survivors 
towards you. Then the manner in which you would 
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spend the seven ayes kn Gas) ean conE 
‘of your natare. 

84. I know that some of you, and I believe the 
greater number of you, would, in such « case, spend the 
granted days entirely as you ought. Neither in num 
bering tho errors, or deploring the pleasures of the past; 
nor in grasping at vile good in the present, nor vainly 
lamenting the darkneea of the future; but in instant and 
earnest execution of whatever it might be possible for 
you to accomplish in the time, in setting your affairs 
in order, and in providing for the future comfort, and 
—so far as you might by any mewage or record of 
yourself, for the consolation—of those whom you loved, 
and by whom you desired to be remembered, not for 
your good, but for theirs. How far you might fail 
through human weakness, in shame for the past, despair 
at the little that could in the remnant of life be secom- 
plished, or the intolerable pain of broken affection, would 
depend wholly on the degree in which your nature had 
boon depressed or fortified by the manner of your past 
life. But [think there are few of yon who would not 
apend those last days better than all that had preceded 
them, 

85. If you look accurately throngh the records of the 
lives that have been moet useful to humanity, you will 
find that all that has been done best, has been done #0; 
—that to the clearest intellects and highest soula—to 
tho true children of the Father, with whom a thousand 
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years are as one day, their poor seventy years are but 
‘as seven days. The removal of the shadow of desth 
from them to an uncortain, but always narrow, distance, 
never takes away from them their intuition of ‘ts 
approach; the extending to them of a few hours more 
or lees of light abates not their acknowledgment of the 
infinitude that must remain to be known beyond their 
Knowledge,—done beyond their deeds: the unprofitableness 
‘of thoir momentary service is wrought in a magnificent 
despair, and their very honour is bequeathed by them for 
the joy of others, as they lie down to their rest, regarding 
for thomeelyes the voice of men no more, 

86. The best things, I repeat to you, have been done 
thus, and therefore, scrrowfully. But the greatest part 
of the good work of the world is donc cither in puro 
and unvexed instinct of duty,‘ I have stubbed Thornaby 
‘waste, or else, and better, it is cheerful and helpful doing 
of what tho hand finds to do, in surety that at evening 
time, whatsoever is right, the Master will give. And 
that it be worthily done, depends wholly on that ultimate 
quantity of worth which you can measure, each in him- 
#elf, by the test I have just given yon. For that test, 
‘observe, will mark to you the precise forco, first of your 
absolute courage, and then of the energy in you for the 
right ordering of things, and the kindly dealing with 
persons, You have cut away from these two instincts 
every selfish or common motive, and left nothing but the 
tnergics of Onder and of Love. 








87. Now, where those two roots are sot, all tho other 
powers and desires find right nourishment, and become 
to their own utmost, helpful to others and pleasurable to 
oursclves. And eo far as theee two springs of action 
are not in us, all other powons become corrapt or dead; 
even the love of truth, apart from thes, hardens into an 
insolent and cold avarice of knowledge, which unused, is 
more vain than unused gold. 

88. Theee, then, are the two essential instincts of 
humanity; the love of Order and the love of Kindness. 
By the love of order the moral energy is to deal with 
tho carth, and to dress it, and keop it; and with all 
rebellious and dissolute forces in lower creatures, or in 
ourselves. By the love of doing kindness it fs to deal 
rightly with oll enrrounding life. And then, grafted on 
these, we are to make every other passion perfect; 80 
that thoy may every one have. full strength and yet be 
absolutely under control, 

89. Every one must be strong, every one perfect, every 
one obedient as a war horse. And it is among the 
most beantiful picces of mysticism to which eternal trath 
is attached, that the chariot mce, which Plato usea ag 
an image of moral govornment, and which i indeed the 
most perfect type of it in any visible skill of men, 
should have been made by the Greeks the continual 
subject of their best poctry and beat art. Nevertheless, 
Plato's uso of it is not altogether true, There is no 
Diack horse in the chariot of the soul, One of the 
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driver’s worst foults is in starving his horses; another, 
in not breaking them early enough; but they are all 
goed. Take, for example, one usually thought of as 
wholly evil—that of Anger, leading to vengeance. 1 
believe it to be quite one of the crowning wickedneses 
«@ this ago that wo have starved and chilled our faculty 
of indignation, and neither desire nor dare to punish 
crimes justly. We have taken up the benevolent idea, 
forsooth, that justice iz to be preventive instead of vin- 
dictive; and we imagine that we are to punish, not in 
anger, bat in expediency; not that we may give de 
sorred pain to tho person in fanlt, but that we may 
frighten other people from committing the eame fault. 
‘The beautiful theory of this non-vindictive justice is, 
that having convicted a man of o crime worthy of death, 
we entirely pardon the criminal, restore him to his place 
fn our affection and esteem, and then hang him, not as 
® malefactor, but as a scarccrow. That is the theory. 
And the practice is, that we send a child to prison for 
a month for stealing a handful of walnuts, for fear that 
other children ehould come to steal mora of our walnuts, 
And we do not punish a swindler for raining a thousand 
families, because we think swindling is a wholesome 
excitement to tide. 

90, But all trae justice is vindictive to vieo ns it ia 
rewarding to virtue. Only—and herein it ie distingnished 
from perional revenge—it is vindictive of the wrong 
done, not of the wrong dene fo ws. It is the national 
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thoagh it can long coexist with states of life in many 
other respecta unvirtuous, it is itself wholly good ;—the 
direct adversary of envy, avarice, mean worldly care, and 
especially of cruelty. It entirely perishes when theee are 
wilfully indulged; and the men in whom it has been 
most strong have always been compassionate, and lovers 
of justice, and the carliest discerners and declarers of 
things conducive to the happiness of mankind. 

92. Nearly every important trath reapecting the love 
of beauty in its familiar relations to human life waa 
mythically expressed by the Greeks in their various 
accounts of the parentage and offices of the Graces, 
But one fact, the most vital of all, they could not in 
its fulness perceive, namely, that the intensity of other 
perceptions of beauty is exactly commensurate with the 
‘imaginative purity of the passion of love, and with the 
singleness of its devotion. They were not fully conscious 
of, and could not thorefore ¢ither mythically or philo- 
sophically express, the deop relation within themselves 
between their power of perceiving beauty, and the honowr 
of domestic affection which found their sternest themes 
‘of tragedy in the infringement of its laws;—which made 
the rape of Helen the chief subject of their epie pootry, 
and which fastened their clearest symbolism of resurrec- 
tion on the story cf Alcestis. Unhappily, the subordinate 
position of their most revered women, and the partial 
corruption of feeling towarde them by the presence 
of certain other singular states of inferior passion which 







“Bernard of Luino and. his fellows, ithe 
embodiment for ever of whatsoever 





to-day to speak adequately, of the moral power of | 
gination: but you may for yourselves enough 









become a domestic influence and law, up to 
“pure men and women; and, finally, to the 
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natil, at its height, it is the bulwark of patience, tho 
tutor of honour, and the perfectnese of praise, - 
94 You will find farther, that a3 of love, 80 of all 
the other passions, the right government and exaltation 
begins in that of the Imagination, which is lord over 
them. For to subdue the passions, which ia thought 50 
often to be the sum of dnty respecting them, is pos 
sible enongh to a proud dulneas; but to excite them 
rightly, and make them strong for good, is the work of 
the unselfish iimyination, Tt ix constantly said thut 
oman nature ig heartless. Do not believe it, Human 
nature is kind and generous; but it is narrow and blind; 
and can only with difficulty conceive anything but whnt 
it immediately sees and foele, People would inatantly 
care for others as well as themselves if only they could 
imagine others 8 well aa themselves. Let a child fall 
into the river before the roughest man’s eyes;—he will 
usually do what he can to get it ont, even at some risk 
fo himself; and all the town will triumph in the suring 
‘of one little life. Let the samo man be shown that 
hundreds of children are dying of fever for want of 
some sanitary measure which it will cost him troublo 
to urge, and he will make no effort; and probably all 
the town would resist him if he did, So, also, the lives 
of many deserving women are pasted in a succession of 
potty anxioties “about themsolvos, and gleaning of minute 
Interests and mean pleasures in their immediate circle, 
because they are never tanght to make any effort to 
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look beyond it; or to know anything abont the mighty 
world in which their lives are fuding, like blades of 
bitter grass in fruitless fields. 


95, Ihad intended to enlarge on this—and yet mora _ 


on the kingdom which every man holds in his eon 
ceptive faculty, to be peopled with active thoughts and 
lovely presences, or left waste for the springing up of 
those dark desires and dreams of which it is written that 
‘avery imagination of the thoughts of man’s heart ia 
¢vil continually” True, and o thousand times true it 
ix, that, here at least, ‘greater is he that releth hiv 
spirit, than ho that taketh a city? But this you can 
partly follow out for yourselves without help, partly we 
must leave it for future enquiry. I press to the con 


clusion which I wish to leave with you, that all you ean » 


rightly do, or honourably become, depends on the govern- 
ment of these two instincts of order and kindness, by 
thie groat Imaginative faculty, which gives you inheri 
tance of the past, grasp of the present, authority over 
the future, Map out the spaces of your possible lives 
by its help; measure the range of their possible agency! 
On the walls and towers of this your fair city, there is 
not an ornament of which the first origin may not be 
traced back to the thoughts of men who died twe 
thousand years ago. Whom will you be governing by 
your thoughts, two thousand years honco? Think of it, 
and yen will find that so far from art being immoral, 
little else except art is moral; that life without industry 
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is guilt, and industry without art is brotality; and foe 
the words ‘good’ und ‘wicked? used of men, you may— 
alinost enbetitute the words ‘Makers’ or ‘Destroyers? Far 
the greater part of the seeming prosperity of the world 
‘is, so far as onr present knowledge extends, vain: wholly 
useless for any kind of good, but having asrigned to it 
a certain inevitable sequence of destruction and of sorrow. 
Tis stress is only the stress of wandering storm; its beanty 
the heetie of plagne: and what is called the history of 
mankind is too often the record of the whirlwind, and 
the map of the spreading of the leprosy. But underneath 
‘all that, or in narrow spaces of dominion in the midst 
of it, the work of every man, ‘qui non accepit in vani- 
_tatem animam suam, endures and prospers; a small 
remnant or green bud of it prevailing at last over evil. 
And though faint with sickness, and encumbered in ruin, 
the true workers redeem inch by inch the wilderness 
into garden ground; by the help of their joined hands 
the order of all things is surely snetained and vitally 
expanded, and although with strange vacillation, in the 
eyes of the watcher, the morning cometh, and also the 
night, there is no hour of lmuman existence that doca not 
draw on towards the perfect day. 

96. And perfect tho day shall be, whon it is af all 
mon tindersteod that the beanty of Toliness must be in 
Tabour as well’az in rest. Nay! mors, if it may be, in 
labour; in our strength, rather than im our weakness; 
and in the choice of what we shall work for through the 
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six days, and may know to be good at their evening 


time, than in the choice of what we pray for om the 
eeventh, of reward or repose. With the multitude that 
keep holiday, we may perhaps sometimes vainly have 








» up to the house of the Tord, and vainly there 
ked for what we fancied would be merey; but for 
the few who labour as their Lord would have them, 
the in 





y needs no seeking, and their wide home no 
hallowing. Surely goodness and merey shall follow them, 
all the days of their life; and they shall dwell in the 
house of the Lord—ror EvER 
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TRE RELATION OF ART TO USE 


$7. Ovr snbject of enquiry today, you will re 
momber, is the mode in which fino art is founded upon, 
or may contribute to, the practical requirements of 
human life. 

Tts offices in this respect aro mainly twofold; it 
gives Form to knowledge, and Grace to atility; that 
ds to say, it makes permanently visible to us things 
which otherwise could neither be described by our 
Seienco, nor retained by our memory; and it gives 
delightfulnees and worth to the implements of daily 
use, and materials of dress, furniture, and lodging. In 
the first of these oflives it gives precision and charm to 
trath; in the second it gives precision and charm to 
service. For, the moment we make anything nseful 
thoronghly, it is a law of nature that we shall be 
pleased with ourselves, and with the thing we have 
made; and become desirous therefore to adorn or com- 
plote it, in some dainty way, with finer art expreasire 
of our pleasure. 

And the point I wish chiefly to bring before you 
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the utmost, and as far as I know it fs never elsewhere 
brought out so thoroughly, as in painting one man or 
woman, and the sonl that was in them; nor that 
alwaye the highest soul, but often only a thwarted 
one that was capable of height; or perhaps nob even 
that, but faultful and poor, yet through, to the 
poor best of it, by tho mastorful sight. So that in 
order to put before you in your Standard series the 
best art possible, Iam obliged, even from the very 
strongest mon, to take tho portraits, before I take the 
idealism. Nay, whatever is best in the great com- 
positions themselves has depended on portraitnra; and 
the atudy necessary to enable you to understand inren- 
tion will ulso convinee you that the mind of man never 
invented a greater thing than the form of man, ani- 
mated by faithful life, Every attempt to refine or exalt 
such healthy humanity has weakened or caricatured it; 
or else consista only in giving it, to please our faney, 
the wings of birds, or the eyes of antelopes. Whatever 
is truly great in either Greck or Christian art, it also 
restrictedly human; and even tho rapturcs of the re 
deemed souls who enter, ‘celestemente ballando, the 


gate of Angelico’s Paradise, were seen first in the ter 


restrial, yet most pare, mirth of Florentine maideng 
104. I am aware that his cannot but at present 
‘appear gravely questionable to those of my andiones 
who are strictly cognizant of the phazos of Grook art; 
for they know that the moment of its decline is seca. 


| 
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vicealleness ; and without these aims neither the skill 
nor their beauty will avail; only by thoco can cithor 
legitimately reign, AN the graphic arts bogin in keop- 
ing the outline of shadow that we have loved, and they 
end in giving to it the aspoct of life; and all the ar 
shitectural arts begin in the shaping of the cup and 
che platter, and they end in a glorified roof. 

‘Therefore, you see, in the graphic arta yon have Skill 
Beauty, and Likeness; and in the architectural arts 
Skill, Beauty, arid Use; and you must have the three 
fn each group, balanced and co-ordinate; and all the 
chief errors of art consist in losing or exaggerating one 
‘of these clements, 

100. For instance, almost the whole system and hope 
of modern life are founded on the notion that you may 
substitute mechanism for skill, photograph for picture, 
eastiron for seulpture. That is your main ninetoenth- 
century fnith, or infidelity. You think you can get 
everything by grinding— music, Hterature, and paint 
ing. You will find it grievously not so; you can got 
nothing but dust by mere grinding. Even to haye the 
barley-meal ont of it, you must have the barley first ; 
and that comes by growth, not grinding. But ceen- 
tially, we have lost our delight in Skill; in that ma 
jeaty of it which I was trying to make clear to you in 
miy Inst address, and which long ago I tried to express, 
under the head of ideas of power. The entire sense of 
that, we have lost, becanse we ourselves do not take 
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discoveriee to vulgar eyes, han horeelf wie 
of what was chiefly precious in them, 

106. Take Botany, for instance, Our scientific bots: 
nists aro, I think, chiefly at present cocupied in dix 
tinguishing species, which perfect methods of distinction 
will probably in the future show to be indlstinct;—in- 
inventing descriptive names of which a more advanced 
science and more fastidious scholarship will sliow some 
to be unnecessary, and others inadmissible; —and in mi- 
cacecopic investigations of etructure, which through many 
alternate links of triumphant discovery that tissue s com- 
posed of vessels, and that vessel are composed of tissue, 
have not hitherto completely explained to ng either the 
origin, the energy, or the course of the sap; and whieh, 
however subtle or successful, bear to the real natura) big 
tory of plants only the relation that anatomy and organic 
chemistry bear to the history of men, Tn the meantime, 
our artiste are so generally convinced of the truth of the 
Darwinian theory, that they do not alwaya think it meces: 
sury to show any difference between the foliage of an elm 
and an oak; and the gift-books of Christmas have every 
page surrounded with laboriously engraved garlands of 
rose, shamrock, thistle, and forget-menot, withont {ts 
being thought proper by the draughtamen, or desirable by 
the public, even in the case of those uncommon flowers, 
to observe the real shape of the petals of any one of them, 

107. Now what we especially need at present for oda- 
cational purposes is to know, not the anatomy of plants 
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‘but their bingraphy—how and where they live and dic, 
their tempers, benevolences, malignities, distresses, and 
virtues. We want them drawn from their youth te 
their age, from bud to fruit. We onght to see the 
various forms of their diminished but hardy growth in 
old climates, or poor soils; and their rank or wild 
Juxuriance, when full-fed, and warmly nursed. And all 
this we ought to have drawn #0 accurately, that we 
might at once compare any given part of a plant with 
the same part of any other, drawn on the like con- 
ditions. Now, is not this a work which we may set 
sbout here in Oxford, with good hope and much plea 
sure? 1 think it so important, that the first exercise 
in drawing I shall put before you will be an ontlino 
of am Isurel leaf. You will find in the opening sentence 
‘of Lionardo's treatise, our present text-book, that you 
must not at first draw from nature, but from a good 
‘master’s work, ‘per assuefarai a buone membra, to 
aceustom yourselves, that is, to entirely good representa- 
tivo organic forms. So your first exercise shall be the 
top of the laurel seeptre of Apollo, drawn by an Talian 
engraver of Lionardo’s own time; then we will drawa 
Inurel leaf iteclf; and little by little, I think wo may 
both learn ourselves, and teach to many besides, somewhat 
‘more than we know yet, of the wild olives of Greece, 
and the wild roses of England. 

108. Next, in Geology, which I will take leave to 
eonsider ag an entirely separate science from the zoology 
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of the past, which has Istely neurped its name and 
interest. In geology itself we find the strength of mang 
able men occupied in debating questions of whiek 
there are yet no data oven for the cloar statement; and 
in seizing advanced theoretical positions on the mero 
contingency of their being afterwards tenable; while, in 
the meantime, no simple perion, taking a holiday in 
Cumberland, can get an intelligible section of Skiddaw, 
or a clear account of the orjgin of the Skiddaw slates; 
and while, though half the educated society of London 
travel every summer over the great plain of Switeer 
land, nane know, or eare to know, why that is a plain 
and the Alps to the south of it are Alps; and whether or 
not the gravel of the one has anything to do with 
the rocks of the other. And though every palace in 
Europe owes part of its decoration to variegated marbles, 
and nearly every woman in Europe part of her decoration 
to pieces of jasper or chalcedony, I do not think any 
geologist could at this moment with authority tell us 
either how a piece of marble is stained, or what causes 
tho streaks in a Scotch pobble. 

109. Now, as soon as you have obtained the power 
of drawing, I do not say a mountain, but even # stone, 
secnrately, every question of thie kind will become te 
you at once attractive and definite; you will find that 
in the grain, the lustre, and the cleavagelines of the 
amallest fragment of rock, there are recorded forces of 
every order and magnitude, from those which raise a com 
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tinent by one volcanic effort, to those which at every in- 
stant are polishing the apparently complete crystal in ite 
nest, and conducting the apparently motionless metal ir 
its vein; and that only by the art of your own hand, and 
fidelity of eight which it devolopes, you can obtain true 
perception of these invincible and inimitable arts of the 
earth herelf: while the comparatively slight offort ne. 
comary to obtain so much skill as may eerviceably draw 
mountains in distant effect will be instantly rewarded by 
what is almost equivalent to a new sense of the eondi- 
ions of their atructare. 

110. And, because it is well at once to know some 
direction in which our work may be definite, let me 
Suggest to those of you who may intend passing their 
vacation in Switzerland, and who care abort moun- 
tains, that if they will first qualify thomaclyes to take 
angles of position and elevation with correctness, and 
to draw outlines with approximate fidelity, there are a 
series of problems of the highest interest to be worked 
omt on the southern edge of the Swiss plain, in the 
study of the relations of its molasse beds to the rocks 
which ore characteristieally developed in the chain of 
the Stockhorn, Beatenberg, Pilate, Mythen above 
Schwytz, and High Sentis of Appenzell; the pursuit 
of which may lead them into many pleasant, aa well aa 
exoditably dangerous, walks, and curious discoveries; and 
will be gocd for the discipline of their fingers in the 


penciling of crag form. 
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pass, that ymng Englishmen and Englishwomen may 
think the broath of the morming sky pleasanter than 
that of midnight, and its light pretticr than that of 
candles. 

‘413. Lestly, in Zoology. What the Greeks did for 
the horse, and what, as far as regards domestic and 
expressional character, Landseer hax done for the dog 
and the deer, remaina to be done by art for nearly all 
other animals of high organisation. There are few birds 
or beasts that have not a range of character which, if 
‘not equal to that of the horse or dog, is yot as intorest- 
ing within narrower limits, and often in groteaqueness, 
intensity, or wild and timid pathos, more singular and 
mysterious. Whatever love of humour you hayo— 
whatever sympathy with imperfect, but most subtle, 
feeling,—whatever perception of sublimity in conditions 
o£ fatal power, may here find fullest ocoupation: all 
these being joined, in the strong animal races, to a 
variable and fantastic beauty far beyond anything that 
merely formative art has yet conceived. I have placed 
in your Educational series a wing by Albert Ditrer, which 
goes as far as art yet has reached in delineation of 
plumage; while for tho simple action of the pinion, it 
is impossible to go beyond what has been done already 
by Titian and Tintoret; but you cannot eo much as 
nee look at the rufilings of the plumes of a pelican 
plaming itself after ft has been in the water, or care 
folly draw the contours of the wing cither of a vulture 
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or & common swift, or paint the rose snd vermilion o& 
that of a flaningo, without receiving almost a mew eon- 
ception of the meaning of form and colour in creation, 
114. Lastly. Your work, in all directions I have 
Hitherto indicated, may be as deliberate aa you choose; 
there is no immediate fear of the extinction of many 
species of flowers or animals; and the Alps, and valley 
of Sparta, will wait your leisure, I fear too long. But 
the feudal and inonastic buildings of Europe, and still 
more the streets of her ancient cities, are vanishing like 
dreams: and it ia difficnlt to imagine the mingled envy 
and contempt with which fature generations will look 
back to us, who atill porscased such things, yet made 
no effort to preserve, and scarcely any to dclineate 
them: for, when used as material of landscape by tho 


modern artist, they are nearly always superficially or 


flatteringly represented, without zeal enough to peuctrate 
their character, or patience enough to render it in 
modest harmony. As for placea of traditional’ in- 
terest, I do not know an entirely faithful drawing 
of any historical site, exeept one or two studies made 
by enthusiastic young painters in Palestine and Egypt: 
for which, thanks to them always; but we want work 
nearer home, 

115. Now it is qnite probable that some of yon, 
who will not care to go through the Isbour necessary 
to draw flowers or animals, may yet have pleasure in 
attaining some moderately accurate skill of sketehing 
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architecture, and greater pleasnre still in directing it 
naefully. Suppose, for instance, we were to take up the 
historical scenery in Carlyle’s ‘ Frederick? Too jnstly the 
historian accuses tho gonius of past art, in that, types 
of too many such elsewhere, the galleries of Berlin— 
‘are, made up, like other galleries, of goat-footed Pan, 
Enropo’s Bull, Romulus's She-Wolf, and the Correg- 
Sicsity of Correggio, and contain, for instance, no pore 
trait of Friedrich the Great,—no likeness at all, or 
next to none at all, of the noble series of Human 
Realitics, or of any part of them, who have sprang, 
not from the idle brains of dreaming difetfanti, but 
from the head of God Almighty, to make this poor 
authentic earth a little memorable for us, and to do a 
little work that may be eternal there.’ So Carlyle tells 
—too truly! We cannot now draw Friedrich for him, 
but we can draw some of the old castles and cities that 
wero the cradles of German life—Hohonzollera, Hapebung, 
Marburg, and such others;—we may keep some anthen- 
tic likeness of these for the future. Suppose we were to 
take up that first volume of ‘Friedrich, and put outlines 
to it? shall we begin by looking for Henry tho Fowler's 
tomb—Carlyle himself asks if he has any—nt Quodlin- 
burg, and so downwards, reseuing what we can? That 
would certainly be making our work of some true ue. 
116. But I have told yon enough, it seems to me, 
mt least today, of this function of art in recording fact; 
let me now finally, and with all distinctness possible to 
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me, atate to you its main business of all;—ita service ir 
the actual tires of duily life. 

You are surprised, perhaps, to hear me eall this 
its main business. That is indeed so, however. The 
giving brightness to picture ia much, but the giving 
brightness to life more. And remember, were it as 
patterns only, you cannot, withont the realities, have 
the pictures, You cannot have a Jandseape by Turner, 
without a country for him to paint; you eannet have 
& portrait by Titian, without a man to be pourtrayed. 
T need not prove that to you, T suppose, in these short 
terms; but in the outcome I can get no soul to believe 
that the beginning of art is in getting our country 
clean and our people beautiful. Ihave been ten years 
trying to get this very plain certainty—I do not say 
belicved—but even thought of, as anything but a mon- 
strous proposition. To get your country clean, and 
your people lovely ;—I assure you, that is a neccesary 
work of art to begin with! There has indeed been art 
in countries where people lived in dirt to serve God, but 
never in countries where they lived in dirt to serve the 
devil. ‘There has indeed been art where the people were 
not all lovely,—where even their lips were thick—and 
their skins black, because the sun had looked upon them ; 
out never in a country where the people were pale with 
miserable toil and deadly shade, and where the lips of 
youth, instead of being full with blood, were pinched * 
by famine, or warped with poison. And now, therefory, 
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note this well, the gist af all these long prefatory talks. 
Tsaid that the two great moral instincts were those of 
Order and Kindness. Now, all the arts are fonnded on 
ngriculture by the hand, and on the gruces, and Kindness 
of feeding and dressing, and lodging your people. 
Greek art begins in the gardens of Alcinows—perfect 
ander, locks in beds, and fountains in pipes, And 
Christian art, aa it arose out of chivalry, was only pos- 
sible go far as chivalry compelled both kings and knights 
to care for the right personal training of their people; 
it perizhed utterly when those kings and knights became 
Fquoasyor, devourers of the people. And it will become 
possible again only, when, literally, the sword is beaten 
into the plonghshare, when your St. George of Eng- 
Jand shall justify his name, and Christian art éhall be 
known, 23 its Master was, in breaking of brend. 

117. Now look at the working out of this broad 
principle in minor detail; obserre how, from highest to 
lowest, health of art has first depended on reference to 
industrial use. There is first the need of cup and platter, 
especially of cup; for you can put your meat on the 
Marpice’, or any other, tables; but you must have your 
cup to drink from. And to hold it conveniently, you 
muet put a handle to it; and te fill it when it is empty 
you must have a large pitcher of some sort; and to cany 
the pitcher you may most advisably have two handles 
Modify the forms of these needful possessions according 
to the various requirements of drinking largely and 
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dvinking delicately; of pouring easily out, or of keep 
Ig for yeant the perfume in; of storing in cellars, o1 
houring from fountains; of sacrificial libation, of Pan, 
athonaie treasure of oil, and sepulchral treasure of 
whos and you have a resultant series of beautiful form 
aud decoration, from the mde amphora of red earth up 
te Vellini’s vases of gems and crystal, in which series, 
vin the Ne eonditions of it, are 
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athenaie treasure of oil, and sepulchral treasure of 
ashes, —and you have a resultant series of beautiful form 
and decoration, from the rude amphora of red earth up 
to Cellini’s vases of gems and crystal, in which series; 
but especially in the more simple conditions of it, are 
developed the most beautiful lines and most perfeet 
types of severe composition which have yet been attained 
by art. 

118. But again, that you may fill your eup with 
pure water, you must go to the well or spring; you 
need a fence round the well; you need some tube or 
trongh, or other means of confining the atream at the 
spring. Tor the conveyance of the current to any dig. 
tance you must build either enclosed or open aqueduct; 
and in the hot square of the city where you set it free, 
you find it good for healdh and plensantness to Tet it 
leap into a fountain, On theso several neods you have 
a school of sculpture founded; in the decoration of the 
walls of wells in level countries, and of the sources of 
springs in mountainous ones, and chioily of all, where the’ 
women of household or market mect ot the city fonntain. 
There is, however, a farther reason for the use of art 
here than in any other material service, co far as wo 
may, by art, express our reverence or thankfulness, 
Whenever a nation fe {n its right mind, it always hae 
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n deep eense of divinity in the gift of rsin from heaven, 
filling its heart with food and gladvess; and all tha 
more when that gift becomes gentle and perennial in 
the flowing of springs. It literally is not possible that 
any fruitful power of the Muses should be put forth 
upon a people which disdains their Helicon; still leas 
is it posible that any Christian nation should grow up 
‘tanquam lignom quod plantaturn est secua decursna 
aquaram,’ which cannot recognixe the losion meant in 
their being told of the places where Rebekah was met; 
“where Rachel,—where Zipporah,—and she whe waa 
asked for water under Mount Gerizim by a Stranger, 
weary, who had nothing to draw with. 

119. And truly, when our mountain springs are sot 
apart in vale or craggy glen, or glade of wood green 
through the drought of summer, far from cities, then 
it ix best let them stay in their own happy peace; but 
if nonr towns, and liable thorefore to be defiled by oom- 
mon usage, we could not use the loveliest art more 
worthily than by sheltering the spring and ite first 
pools with precious marbles; nor ought anything to bo 
esteemed more important, as a means of healthy edaeation, 
than the care to keop the etreama of it afterwards, to aa 
great a distance as posible, pare, fall of fish, and easily 
acvessible to children. There used to be, thirty yeare 
ago, a little rivulet of the Wandel, about an inch deop, 
which ran over the carriage-road and under a foot-bridge 
just ander the last chalk hill near Croydon. Alas! men 
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came and went; and it—did aot go on for ever. Tt haa 
long since been bricked over by the parish authoritios ; 
but there was moro education in that stream with its 
minnows than you could got ont of a hundred pounds 
spent yearly in the parish schools, even thongh you 
were to epend every farthing of it in teaching the nature 
of oxygen and hydrogen, and the name, and rate per 
minute, of all the rivers in Asin and America, 

120. Well, the gist of this matter lies here then. Sup- 
pore we want a school of pottery again in England, all 
we poor artista are ready to do the best we can, to show 
you how pretty a line may be that is twisted first to one 
aide, and then to the other; aud how a plain honsshold- 
blue will make a pattern on white; and how ideal art may 
be got ont of the spaniel's colours, of black and tan. 
But I toll you beforehand, all that we ean do will be 
utterly useless, unless you teach your peasant to say grhee, 
not only before meat, but before drink ; and having pro 
vided him with Grook cups and platters, provide him also 
with something that is not poisoned to put into them, 

121. There cannot be any need that I should trace 
for you the conditions of art that are directly founded 
on eerviceableness of dress, and of armour; but it is my 
dnty to affirm to you, in the most positive manner, that 
after recovering, for the poor, wholesomeness of food, your 
next step towards founding schools of art in England must 
be in recovering, for the poor, decency and wholesome. 
ees of dress; thoronghly good in substance, fitted for 
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Uicir daily work, hecoming to their rank in Jife, and worn 
with order and dignity, And this order and dignity 
moust be taught them by the women of the upper and 
middle classes, whose minds can be in nothing right, 
ng Tong as they are so wrong in this matter as to endure 
tho squalor of the-poor, while they themselves dress guily, 
And on the proper pride and comfort of both poor and 
rich in dress, must be founded the trac arts of dress; 
carried on by masters of manufacture no loss careful of 
the perfoctness and beauty of their tissues, and of all that 
in substance and in design can be bestowed upon them, 
than ever the armourers of Milan and Damascus were 
careful of their stecl. 

122, Then, in the third place, having recovered some 
wholeaome habits of life az to food and dreea, we must 
recover them as to lodging. I said just now that the 
best architecture was but a glorified roof. Think of it, 
‘The dome of the Vatican, the porches of Rheima or 
‘Chartres, the vaults and arches of their aisles, the canopy 
‘of the tomb, and the spire of the belfry, are all forms 
resulting from the mere requirement that a certain space 
shall be strongly covered from heat and rain. More 
than that—as I have tried all through ‘The Stones of 
Venice’ to show—the lovely forms of these were every 
one af them developed in civil and domestic building, 
‘and only after their invention employed ecclesiastically 
on the grandest scale. 1 do not know whether you 
have noticed, but I think you cannot but have noticed, 
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here in Oxford, se elsewhere, that our modem architects 
never seem to know what to do with their roof, Be 
azsured, until the roofs are right, nothing else will bos 
and there are just two ways of keeping them right 
Never build them of iron, but only of wood or stone; 
and secondly, take care that in every town the little 
roofs are built before the large ones, and that every- 
body who wants one has got one. And we must try 
also to make everybody want one. That is to say, at 
tome not very advanced period of life, men should desire 
tohave a home, which they do not wish to quit any 
more, suited to their habits of life, and likely to be 
more and more suitable to them until their death, And 
men must desire to have these their dwelling-places built 
aa etrongly as possible, and furnished and decorated 
duintily, and set in pleasant places, in bright Tight 
and good air, being able to choose for themselves that 
at least aa well as swallows, And when the honses are 
grouped together in cities, men must have so much eivie 
fellowship az to subject their architecture to a common 
law, and 20 much civic pride as to desire that the whole 
gathered group of humnan dwellings should be a lovely 
thing, not a frightful one, on the face of the earth. 
Not many weeks ago an English clergyman, a master 
of this University, a man not given to sentiment, but 
of middle age, and great practical sense, told me, by 
accident, and wholly without reference to the subject 
now before ns, that he never could enter London from 
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his country parsonage but with closed eyes, lest the 
fight of the blocks of honsea which the railroad inter 
tected in the suburbs should unfit him, by the horror of 
it, for his day’s work. 

12% Now, it is not possible—and I repeat to you, 
only in moro deliberate assertion, what I wrote just 
‘twenty-two years ago in the last chapter of the ‘Seven 
Tampa of Architecture’—it is not possible to have 
any right morality, happincs, or art in any country 
where the cities are thus built, or thus, let me rather 
ay, clotted and coagulated; spots of a dreadful mildew 

+ spreading by patches and blotches over the country they 
consume, You must have lovely cities, crystallised, nat 
coagulated, into form; limited in size, and not casting 
ont the scum and scurf of them into an encircling erup- 
tion of shame, but girded each with its sacred poma- 
rium, and with garlands of gardona full of blossoming © 
trees, and softly guided streams, 

‘That {s impossible, you easy! It may be so. I have 
nothing to do with its pcesibility, but only with its 
indispensability. More than that must be possible, 
however, before you can have a school of art; namely 
that you find places elsewhere than in England, or at 
least in otherwise unserviceable parts of England, for 
the establishment of mannufactories needing the help of 
fire, that is to my, of all the ix faravemal and 
infers, of which it was long ago known to be tho 
constant nature that ‘seyevies warere iyverr wal gira 

6 
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wal wines emmeusaiere,’ and to reduce such manit 
Factures to their lowest limit, so that nothirg may ever 
be made of iron that can as effectually be made of wood 
or stone; and nothing moved by eteam that can be a 
effectually moved by natural forces. And observe, that 
for all mechanical effort required in social life and in 
cities, water power is infinitely more than enough; for 
anchored mills on the large rivers, and mills moved by 
sluices from reservoirs filled by the tide, will give you 
command of any quantity of constant motive power you 
need. 


Agriculture by the hand, thon, and absolute refusal « 
‘or banishment of unnecessary igneous foree, are the first 
conditions of « school of art in any country. And nntil 
you do this, be it soon or late, things will continue in 
that triumphant state to which, for want of finer art, 
your mechanism has brought therm ;—that, though Eng 
land is deafened with spinming wheels, her people have 
not clothes—though she is black with digging of fuel, 
they die of cold—and thongh she has sold her soul 
for gain, they die of hunger. Stay in that triumph, if 
you choose; but be assured of this, it is not one which 
the fine arts will ever share with you, 

124, Now, I have given you my message, containing, 
w T know, offence enongh, and itself, it may seem to 
many, unnecessary enough. But just in proportion to 
its apparent ron-necessity, and to its certain offence, waa 
its real need, and my real duty to «peak it, The study 
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of the fine arte could not be rightly astociated with 
the grave work of English’ Universities, withont dae 
and clear protest against the misdirection of national 
energy, which for the present renders all good results 
of such study on a great scale, imposible. T cum 
easily teach you, a3 any other moderately good dranghts- 
man could, how to hold your pencila, and how to lay 
your colours; but it is little use my doing that, while 
the nation is sponding millions of money in the destrne- 
tion of all that poncil or colour have to represent, and 
in the promotion of false forms of art, which are only 
the costliest and the least enjoyable of follies. And 
therefore these are the things that I have first and Inst 
to tell you in this place:—that the fine arts are not ta 
be Teamed by Locomotion, but by making the homes wo 
live in lovely, and by staying in them;—that the fine 
arts ure not to be learned by Competition, but by doing 
our quict beet in our own way;—that the fine arte are 
not to be learned by Exhibition, but by doing what is 
right, and making what is honest, whether it be ex- 
hibited or not;—and, for the sum of all, that men must 
paint and build neither for pride nor for money, but 
for love; for love of their art, for love of their neigh- 
bour, and whatever better love may be than theae, 
founded on these. I know that 1 gave some pain, 
which I was most unwilling to give, in speaking of 
the postible abuses of religious art; but there can be 
ho danger of any, so long as we remember that God 
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inhabits cottages as well as churches, and ought to be 
well lodged there also. Begin with wooden floors; the 
tossclated ones will take care of themeelvea; begin with 
thateching roofs, and you shall end by splendidly vault- 
ing them; begin by taking care that no old eyes fail 
over their Bibles, nor young ones over their neodles, for 
want of rashlight, and then you may have whatever trae 
good is to be got ont of coloured glass or wax candles, 
And in thus putting the arte to universal use, you 
will find also their universal inspiration, their universal 
benediction. I told you there was no evidence of a 
special Divineness in any application of them; that 
they were always equally human and equally Divine; 
and in closing these inaugural ceries of lectures, into 
which I have endeavoured to compress the principles 
that are to be the foundations of your future work, it 
is my last duty to say some positive words as to tho 
Divinity of all art, when it ia truly fair, or truly ser 
viceable. 

125, Every seventh day, if not oftener, the greater 
number of well-meaning pereons in England thankfully 
receive from their teachers a beuodiction, couched in 
these terms:—‘The Grace of our Lord Christ, mid 
the Love of God, and the Fellowship of the Holy 
Ghost, be with you? Now I do not know precisely 
what sense is attached in the English public mind ta 
those expressiona. But what I have to tell you posi 
tively is, that the three things do actually exist, and 
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ean be known if you care to know them, and poaseasea 
if you caro to possess them; and that another thing 
exists, besides these, of which we already know too 
much. 

First, by simply obeying the orders of the Founder 
of your religion, all grace, graciousness, or beauty 
and favour of gentle life, will be given to you in 
mind and body, in work and in rest, The Grace of 
‘Christ exists, and can be had if you will. Secondly, as 
you know more and more of the created world, you will 
find that the true will of its Maker is that its creatures 
should be happy ;—that He has made everything beau. 
tiful in its time and ita place, and that it is chiefly 
by the fault of men, when they are allowed the liberty 
of thwarting His laws, that Creation groans or travails 
in pain. The Love of God oxiste, and you may seo it, 
and live in itif you will Lastly, a Spirit does actually 
exist which teaches the ant her path, the bird her 
building, and mon, in an instinctive and marvellous 
way, Whatever lovely arts and noble deeds are possible 
to them. Without it you can do no good thing. To 
the grief of it you can do many bad ones. In the 
‘possession of it ix your pence and your power. 

And thore is a fourth thing, of which wo already know 
too much. There is an evil spirit whose dominion is in 
blindness and in cowardice, as the dominion of the Spirit 
of wiedom is in clear eight and in courage, 

And this blind and cowardly spirit is for ever telling, 
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can be known if you cure to know them, and possessea 
if you caro to possess them; and that another thing 
exists, besides these, of which we already know too 
much. 

Firt, by simply obeying the orders of the Founder 
of your religion, all grace, graciousness, or beanty 
and favour of gentle life, will be given to you in 
mind and body, in work and in reat, The Grace of 
Christ exists, and can be had if you will. Secondly, as 
you know more and more of the created world, you will 
find that the trne will of its Maker is that its croatures 
should be happy ;—that He has made everything beau- 
tiful in its time and its place, and that it is chiefly 
by the fault of mon, whon they are allowed the liberty 
of thwarting Tis laws, that Creation groans or travails 
in pain. The Love of God exists, and you may see it, 
‘and live in it if you will. Lastly, a Spirit doca actually 
exist which teaches the ant her path, the bird her 
building, and men, in an instinctive and marvellous 
way, whatever lovely arts and noble deeds are possible 
to them. Without it you can do no good thing. To 
the grief of it yon can do many bad ones. In the 
‘pomcesion of it is your peace and your power. 

And there is a fourth thing, of which we already know 
too much. There is an evil spirit whoeo dominion ia in 
blindness and in cowardice, as the dominion of the Spizit 
of wisdom is in clear sight and in courage, 

And this blind and cowardly spirit is for over telling 
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employing, the methods of making its results permanent ag 
long os the laws of Nature allow, It is surely a severo 
lesson to us in this matter, that the best works of Turner 
could not be chown to the public for six months without 
being destroyed;—and that his most ambitious ones for 
the most part perished, even before they could be shown. 
I will break through my law. of reticence, however, 80 
far as to tell you that I have hope of one day in- 
teresting you greatly (with the help of the Florentine 
magters), in the study of the arte of moulding and 
painting porcelain; and to induce some of you to nse 
your future power of patronage in encouraging the 
various branthes of this art, and turning the attention 
of the workmen of Italy from the vulgar tricks of 
minute and perishable mosaie to the exquisite sub 
tilties of form and colour possible in the perfectly ductile, 
afterwards unalterable clay. And one of the ultimate 
resulta of such craftamanchip might be the production 
af pictures as brilliant aa painted glass,—as delicate as 
the most sobtle watercolours, and more permanent 
than tho Pyramids, 

120. And now to begin our own work. In order that 
we may know how rightly to learn to draw, and to paint, 
it will be necessary, will it not, that we know first what 
we are to aim at doing;—what kind of representation 
of nature is best? 

I will toll you in the words of Lionardo, ‘That 
in the most praiseworthy painting which has most com 
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formity with the thingrepresented, ‘quella pittura e pin 
Jaudabile, la quale ha pin conformita con la coea imi 
tata (chap. 276). In plain terms, ‘the painting which ts 
likest nature i¢ the best! And you will find by referring 
to the preceding chapter, ‘come lo specchio e macstro 
de’ pittori” how absolutely Lionardo means what he says. 
Let the living thing, (he tells us,) be reflected in a 
mirror, then put your picture beside the reflection, and 
match the one with the other. And indeed, the very 
best painting is unquestionably so like tho mirrored 
truth, that all the world admit its excellence, Entirely 
first-rate work is so quiet and natural that there can 
be no dispute over it; you may not particularly ad- 
mire it, but you will find no fault with it. Second- 
rite painting pleases one person much, and displeaser 
another; but first-rate painting pleases all a little, and 
intensely pleases those who can recognise its wnostenta- 
tious skill. 

180, This, then, is what we have first got to do—to 
make our drawing look as like the thing we have te 
draw a3 we can. 

Now, all objects are seen by the eye as patches of 
colour of a certain shape, with gradations of colour within 
them. And, unless their colours be actually Inminous, 
as those of the sun, or of fire, these patches of different 
hues are sufficiently imitable, except so far as they are 
seen stervescopically. You will find Lionardo again and 
again insisting on the stereoscopic power of the double 





true shape, and to fill them with colours which shal 
tnaleh thelr colours; quite a simple thing in the defi 
nition of ft, not quite so engy in the doing of it. 

But it ie something to got thie simple definition; 
wid Lwith you to notice that the terms of it are com: 
plete, thongh I do not introduce the terms ‘light’ or 
‘eludow. Painters who have no eye for colour have 
reutly confused and fulsified the practice of art by the 
theory that shadow ie an absence of colour. Shadow is, 
‘on tho contrary, necesary to the fall presence of colour; 
for overy colour is a diminished quantity or energy of 
Night; and, pructically, it follows, from what I have just 
toh you (that overy light in painting is a shadow to 
Nighor lights, and every shadow a light to lower shadows) 
that also every colour in painting must be a shadow to | 
fone brighter colour, and a light to some darker one—all 
the while being a positive coloar itself. And the great 
‘splendour of the Vonetian echool arises from their baring 
eee and held from the beginning this great fact—thas 
shed is as mock colour as Fight, afte: mock ore 
Ye Titinn’s fullest rod the Tights are pale rossoukoas, 
rating inte white—the ahadows ware dep cre Ip 
Vecunewe’s mast siemlid ccange. the Eebes ace pale, the 
mhadkows covet coher: and eo em Le satan, deck ce, 
Woven by rediected Eighty ace abmet abeays flee oe 
‘waren be culver then he Echos; and the practine of 
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ning, and renders perfect painting for ever impossible in 
those schools, and ull that follow them. 

135. Every visible epace, then, be it dark or light, it a 
space of coloar of some kind, or of black or white. And 
You have to enelcee it with a true outline, and to paint 
it with its true colour. 

Bat before considering how we are to draw this en- 
eleaing line, I must state to you something nbout lines 
in general, and their use by different schools, I said just 
now that there was no difference between the masies of 
eoloar of which all visible nature is composed, except in 
texture, 

1. Textures are principally of three kinds :— 

(1) Lustrous, a2 of water and glazes, 

(2) Bloomy, or velvety, as of a rose-leaf or peach, 

() Linear, produced by filaments or threads, as in 
feathers, fur, hair, and woren or reticulated 
tissues. 

All the three sources of pleasure to the eye in texture 
are united in the best ornamental work. A fine picture 
by Fra Angelico, or a fine illuminated page of miceal, 
has large spaces of gold, partly burnished and lustrous, 
partly dead ;—somo of it chased and enriched with linear 
texture, and rmingled with imposed or inlaid colours; soft in 
bloom like that of the reeteaf. [nt many schools of art 
depend for the most part on one kind of textare only, 
and a vast quantity of the art of all ages rests for great 
part of its power c pecially on texture prodaced by mul 





titudinous lines. Thus, wood engraving, line engraving 
properly so called, and countless varieties of seulpture, 
metal work, and textile fabric, depend for great part of 
the effect of their colors, or shades, for their 

softness, and clearness, on modification of the surfaces: 
by lines or threads; and even in advanced oil painting, 
the work often depends for some part of its effect «m 
the texture of the canvas. 

186. Again, the arts of etching and mezzotint engrave 
ing depend principally for their effect on the velvety, or 
bloomy texture of their darkness, and the best of all 
painting is the fresco work of great colourists, in which 
the colours are what is usually called dead; but they 
are anything but dead, they glow with the Iuminous 
bloom of life. The frescoes of Correggio, when not re- 
painted, aro supreme in this quality; and yon havo a 
lovely example in the University Galleries, in the un- 
touched portion of the female head by Raphael, partly 
restored by Lawrence, 

187. While, however, in sll periods of art these differs 
ent textures are thus used in varions styles, and for various 
purposes, you will find that there is a broad historical 
division of schools, which will materially assist you in 
understanding them. The earliest art in most countries 
is linear, consisting of interwoven, or richly spiral and 
otherwise involved arrangements of sculptured or painted 
linea, on stone, wood, metal, or clay. It is generally 
characteristic of eavage life, and of feverish energy of 
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imagination. I shall examine these schools with yon 
hereafter, under the general head of the ‘Schools of 
Line? ‘ 

Seeondly, even in the earliest periods, among power- 
fa) nations, this linear docoration is moro or Joss 
filled with chequered or barred shade, and begins at 
once to represent animal or floral form, first in mere 
outline, and then by outlines filled with flat shadow, or 
with flat colour. And here we instantly find two great 
divisions of temper and thought. The Greeks look upow 
all colon first as light; they are, as compared with other 
races, insensitive to hue, exquisitely sensitive to phe 
nomena of light. And their linear school paseea into 
one of flat masses of light and darkness, represented in 
the main by four tints,—white, black, and two reds, one 
brick colour, moro or less vivid, the other dark purple; 
these two representing their favourite s+¢¥e« colour, 
in ite light and dark powers On tho other hand, many 
of the Northern nations are at firet entirely insenaible 
to light and shade, but exquisitely sensitive to colour, and 
their linear decoration fs filled with flat tints, infinitely 
varied, having no expression of light and shade. Both 
these schools have a limited but absolute perfection of 
their own, and their peculiar successes can in no wise 
be imitated, except by the strictest observance of the 
same limitations. 

138. You have thon, Line for the carlicst art, branel: 
ing into— 
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(1) Greek, Line with Light. 
(2) Gothic, Line with Colonr. 

Now, as art completes itself, each of these schocls retair 
their separate characters, but they cease to depend on 
Jines, and learn to represent masses instead, becoming 
more refined at the same time in all modes of peroop- 
tion and execution. 

And thus there arise the two vast medieval schoola5 
one of flat and infinitely varied colour, with exqnisite 
character and sentiment added, in the forms represented ; 
but little perception of shadow. The other, of light and 
shade, with exquisite drawing of solid form, and little 
perception of colour: sometimes as little of sentiment, 
OF these, the school of flat colour is the more vital one; 
it is always natural and simple, if not great;—and when 
it is great, it is very great. 

The school of light and shade associates itself with 
that of cngraving; it is essentially an nendomical schools 
broadly dividing light from darkness, and begins by 
assuming that the light side of all objects shall be re- 
presented by white, and the extreme shadow by black. 
On this conventional principle it reaches a limited ex- 
cellonce of its own, in which the best existing types 
of engraving are executed, and ultimately, the most 
regular expressions of onganie form in painting. 

Then, lastly,—the schools of colour advance steadily 
till they adopt from those of light aud shade, whatever 
is compatible with their cwn power,—and then you 
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have perfeet art, represented centrally by that of the 
great Venetians. 

The schools of light and shade, on the other hand, 
aire partly, in their acndemical formulas, too hanghty, 
and partly, in their narrowness of imagination, too weak, 
to learn much from the schools of colour; and they pass 
into a decadence, consieting partly in proud endeavours 
to give painting the qualities of sculpture, and partly 
in the pursuit of effects of light and shade, carried at 
last to xtreme sensational subtlety by the Dutch school, 
Tn their fall, they drag the schools of colour down with 
them; and the recent history of art is one of confurod 
effort to find lost roads, and resume allegiance to violated 
principles. 

139. That, briefly, is the map of the great schooly, 
easily remembered by this form :— 


Line. 


Barly nohools, 
Tame axo Lrarr. Line ann Co1oum 


Groek clay. Gothic glam. 
Mass xp Lromn, Mass axp Coroun. 
(Represented by Lionardo, (epresented by Clonglone, 
and his schools) and his schools > 
Mase, Liar, axp Coxoun, 
(Represented by ‘Titian, 
and hia achoola,) 


{ will endeavour hereafter to show. yon the various 
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relations of all theso branches; at present, I am only 
concerned with your own practice. My wish is that 
you should with your own eyes and fingers trace, and 
in your own progress follow, the method of advance 
traced for you by these great schools, I wish you to 
begin by getting command of line, that is to say, by 
learning to draw a steady line, limiting with absolute cor- 
rectness the form or space you intend it to limit; to prow 
ceed by getting command over flat tints, so that you 
may be able to fill the epaces yon have enclosed, evenly, 
either with shade or colour; according to the school you 
adopt; and finally to obtain the power of adding such 
fineness of drawing within the masses, as shall express 
fheir undulation, and their characters of form and 
texture, 

140, Those who are familiar with the methods of ex- 
isting schools must be aware that I thns nearly invert their 
practice of teaching. Students at present learn to draw 
details first, and to colour and mass them afterwards. 
Tshall endeavour to tench you to arrange broad masses 
and colours first; and you shall put the details into them 
afterwards. Ihave several reasons for this audacity, of 
which you may justly require mo to state the principal 
ones, The first is that, as I have shown you, thie 
method I wish you to follow, is the natural one. All 
great artist nations Aave actually learned to work in thiy 
way, and I boliovo it therefore the right, as the hitherte 
successful one. Secondly, you will find it lest irksome 
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than the reverse method, and more defirite, When a be- 
ginner is set at once to draw details, and make finished 
studies in light and shado, mo master can correct hia 
innumerable errors, or rescue him out of his endless 
difficulties, But in the natural method, he can correct, 
if he will, his own errors, You will have positive lines 
to draw, presenting no more difficulty, except in requiring 
greater steadiness of hand, than the outlines of a map, 
They will be generally sweeping and simple, instead of 
being jagged into promontories and bays; but assuredly, 
they may be drawn rightly (with patience), and their ~ 
rightness tested with mathematical accuracy. You have 
only to follow your own line with tracing paper, and 
apply it to your copy. If they do not correspond, you 
are wrong, and you need no master to show you where, 
Again; in washing in a flat tone of colour or shade, you 
can always see yourself if it is flat, and kept well within 
the edges; and you can set’ a piece of your colour side 
by sido with that of the copy; if it docs not match, yon 
are wrong; and, again, you neod no one to tell yon so, 
if your eye for colour is true. It happens, indeed, more 
frequently than would be supposed, that there ia real want 
of power in the eye to distinguish colours; and this I 
even suspect to be a condition which has been sometimes 
attendant on high dogrocs of corobral senaitivences in other 
directions: but such want of faculty would be detected in 
your first two or three exercises by this simple method, 
while, otherwise you might go on for years ondeavouring 
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to colour from nature in vain. Lastly, and this is a very 
weighty collateral reason, such a method enables me ta 
show yon many things, besidos the art of drawing. Every 
exorcise that I prepare for you will be either a portion of 
some importait example of ancient urt, or of some natural 
object, Towever rudely or unsuccessfully you may draw 
it (though I anticipate from you neither want of care nor 
success), you will nevertheless have learned what no words 
conld havo aa forcibly or completely taught you, either 
respecting early art or organic structure; and I am thus 
certain that not a moment you spend attentively will be 
altogether wasted, and that, gonerally, yon will be twice 
gainers by every effort. ‘There is, however, yet another 
point in which I think a change of existing methods will 
be advisablo, 

141. You have here in Oxford one of the finest col 
leetions in Europe of drawings in pen, and chalk, by 
Michael Angelo and Raphacl. Of the whole number, 
you cannot but have noticed that not one is weak or 
etudentlike—all are evidently master’s work. 

You may look the galleries of Europe through, and go 
far ns T know, or as it is possible to make with safety any 
eo wide generalization, you will not find in them a childiah 
or feeble drawing, by these, or by any other great master, 

And farther:—by the grentest men—by ‘Titian, Velus 
quez, or Veroneso—you will hardly find an authentic 
drawing at all. Tor the fact is, that while we moderne 
have always learned, or tried to loarn, to paint by drawing, 
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the ancients learned to draw by painting—or by engray- 
ing, more difficult still. The brush was put into their 
hands when they were children, and they were forced 
to draw with that, until, if they neod the pen or 
crayon, they used it either with the lightness of a brosh 
or the decision of  graver, Michael Angelo uses his 
pen like a chisel; but all of them seem to nse it only 
‘when they are in the height of their power, and then for 
rapid notation of thonght or for study of models; but 
never m8 a practice helping them to paint. Probably ex- 
ercises of the severest kind were gone through in minute 
drawing by the apprentices of the goldemiths, of which we 
hear and know little, and which were entirely a matter of 
course, To these, and to the exquisiteness of care and 
touch developed in working precious motals, may probably 
be attributed the final triumph of Italian seulpture. Mi- 
chael Angelo, when a boy, is said to have copied engravings 
hy Schéinganer and others with his pon, in facaimile go 
tre that he could pass his drawings as the originals, But 
T should only discourage you from all farther attempts 
in art, if I asked you to imitate any of these accomplished 
drawings of the gem-artificers. You have, fortunately, 
4 most interesting collection of them alrendy in 
Your gallerics, and may try your hands on them if- yon 
will But I desire rather that you should attempt 
nothing exespt what can by determination be absolutely 
accomplished, and be known and felt by you to be 
accomplished when it is so. Now, therefore, I am 
7 
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going at once to comply with that popniar instinct 
which, I hope, so far as yon care for drawing at. all, 
you are still boys enongh to feel, the desire to paint. 
Paint you shall; but remember, I understand by painting 
what you will nob find easy. Paint you shall; but daub 
or blot you shall not: and there will be even more care 
required, though care of a pleasanter kind, to follow tha 
lines traced for you with the point of the brash than if 
they had been drawn with’ that of a crayon. But from 
the very beginning (though carrying on at the samo 
time an incidental practice with crayon and lead pencil), 
you shall try to draw a line of absolute correctness with 
the point, not of pen or erayon, but of the brush, 
as Apelles did, and as all coloured lines are drawn 
on Greek vases. A line of absolute correctness, observe. 
I do not care how slowly you do it, or with how many 
alterations, junctions, or retouchings; the one thing T ask 
of you is, that the line shall be right, and right by mens- 
urement, to the same minutenesa which you would hare 
to give in a Government chart to the map of a dangerous 
shoal. 

142. This question of measurement is, as you are 
probably aware, one much vexed in art schoola; but it 
is determined indisputably by the vory first words writ- 
ten by Lionardo: “Il giovane deve prima Sinparare 
prospettiva, per le misure d? ogni cca’ 

Without absolute precision of measuromont, it is cor 
tainly impossible for you to learn perspective rightly; and, 
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as fur as 1 can judge, impossible to learn anything else 
rightly. And in my past experience of teaching, I hava 
found that euch precision is of all things the most difficult 
to enforce on the pupils, Tt is easy to persuade to dili- 
gence, or provoke to enthusiasm; but I have found it 
hitherto impossible to humiliate one student into perfect 
accuracy. 

It is, therefore, necessary, in beginning a system of 
drawing for the University, that no opening should be 
left for failure in this essential matter. I hope you will 
trust the words of the most accomplished dranghtsman 
of Italy, and the painter of the great raured picture 
which, perhaps beyond all others, has influenced the mind 
of Europe, when he tells you that your first duty is ‘to 
learn porspectivo by the measures of everything’ For 
perspective, I will undertake that it shall be made, prac- 
tically, quite easy to you; but I wish first to make ap- 
plication to the Trustecs of the National Gallery for the 
loan to Oxford of Turner's perspective diagrams, which 
are at present lying uselesa in a folio in the National 
Gallery; and therefore we will not trouble ourselves 
about perspective till the autumn; unless, in the mean- 
while, yon care to master the mathematical theory of it, 
which I havo carried na far as is mocwary for you in my 
treatise written in 1859, of which copies shall be placed 
at your disposal in your working rom. But the habit 
and dexterity of measurement you must acquire at once, 
aud that with engineer's accuracy. I hope that in out 
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now gradually developing aystem of education, elementary 
architectural or military drawing will be required at all 
public schools; so that when youthe come to the Uni 
versity, it may be no more necessary for them to pasa 
throngh the preliminary exercises of drawing than of 
grammar: for the present, T will place in your series 
examples simple and severe cnough for all necessary 
practice, 

148, And while you are learning to measure, and 
to draw, and lay flat tints, with the brash, you must 
also get easy command of the pen; for that ix not only 
tho great instrament for the finest sketching, but its 
right uxe ix the foundation of the art of illumination, 
Tn nothing is fine art more directly connected with 
service than in the close dependence of decorative illumi- 
nation on good writing. Perfect illumination is only 
writing made lovely; the moment it passes into picture- 
thaking it has lost its dignity and function. For pictures, 
small or great, if beautiful, ought not to be painted on 
leaves of books, to be worn with service ; and pictures, small 
or great, not beautiful, should be painted nowhere. But 
to make writing dteel' beautiful—to make the sweep of 
the pen lovely,—is the true art of illumination; and £ 
particularly wish you to note this, because it happens 
continually that young girls who are incapable of tracing 
4 Single curve with steadiness, much more of delineating 
any omamental or organic form with correctness, think 
thet the work which would be intolerable in ordinary 
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drawing becomes tolerable when it is employed for the 
Weooration of texta; and thus they render all healthy 
progress impossible, by protecting themselves in inefit 
eleney under the shield of a good motive. Whereas the 
right way of eotting to work is to make themselves fimt 
mistresses of the art of writing beautifully; and then te 
apply that art in its proper degrees of development to 
whatever they desire permanently to write. And it is 
indeed a much more truly rligions duty for girls to 
acquire a habit of deliberate, legible, and lovely penman- 
ship in their daily use of the pen, than to illuminate any 
quantity of texts. Having done so, they may next dise- 
plino their hands into the control of lines of any length, 
and, finally, add the beauty of colour and form to the 
flowing of these perfect lines. But it is only after years 
o€ practice that they will be able to illuminate noble 
words rightly for the eyes, as it is only after years of 
practice that they can make thom melodious rightly, 
with the voice. 

144. I shall not attempt, in this lectare, to give you 
any account of the use of the pen as a drawing instrumen:. 
‘That use is connected in many ways with principles both 
of shading and of engraving, hereafter to be examined at 
length. But I may generally etate to you that its best 
employment is in giving determination to the forms in 
drawings washed with neutral tint; and that, in this usa 
of it, Holbein is quite without a rival. I have therefore 
placed many examples af his work among your cavies. 
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is employed for rapid study by Raphael and other maetors 
of delineation, who, in such cases, give with it also 
partial indications of shadow; but it ia not a proper 
instrument for shading, when drawings are intended to 
be deliberate und complete, nor do the great masters ewer 
80 employ it, Its virtue is the power of producing a 
perfectly delicate, equal, and decisive line with great 
rapidity; and the temptation allied with that virtue is 
to licentious hasta, and chance-swept instead of strictly- 
commanded curvature. In the hands of very great 
painters it obtains, like the etching needle, qualities of 
exquisite charm in this free use; but all attempts at 
imitation of these confused and suggestive sketches must 
be absolutely denied to yourselves while studente. You 
may fancy you have produced something like them with 
little trouble; but, be assured, it is in reality aa unlike 
them as nonsense is unlike sense; and that, if you persist 
in such work, you will not only prevent your own exe- 
entive progress, bat you will never understand in. all your 
lives what good painting means. Whenever you take a 
pen in your hand, if you cannot count every line you lay 
avith it, and say why you make it so long and no longer, 
and why you drew it in that direction and no other, your 
work 18 bad. The only man who can put: his pen to full 
speed, and yet retain command over every separate line 
of it, is Durer, He has done this in the illustrations of 
@ missal preserved at Munich, which have been fairly 
facsimiled ; and of these I have placed several in your 
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opying series, with some of Turner's landscape etchings, 
and other examples of deliberate pon werk, such aa wil 
advantage you in early study. The proper use of them 
you will find explained in the vatalogue. 

145, And, now, but one word mere today. Do not 
‘impute to me the impertinence of setting before you 
what is now in thik system of practice as being cor- 
tainly tho best mothod. No English artists are yet 
agreed entirely on early methods; and even Reynolds 
expresses with some hesitation his conviction of the 
expediency of learning to draw with the brush. But 
this method that I show you rests in all essential pointa 
on his authority, on Lionardo’s, or on the evident as 
well ag recorded practice of the moet splendid Greek 
wnd Ttalian draughtsmen; and you may be assured it 
will lead you, however slowly, to a great and certain skill, 
To what dogroe of akill, must depend greatly on yourselves; 
but I know that in practice of this kind yon cannot 
spend an hour without definitely gaining, both in true 
knowledge of art, and in useful power of hand; and for 
what may appear in it too difficult, I must shelter or 
support myself, as in beginning, so in closing, this first 
lecture on practice, by the words of Reynolds: ‘The im- 
petuosity of youth is disgusted at the slow approaches of 
a regular sieye, and desires from mere impatience of labour 
to take the citadel by storm. They must therefore be told 
again and again that labour ix the only price of solid fame, 
and that, whatever their force of genins may be, there ‘a 
ge easy method of becoming a good painter? 
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146. Tux plan of the divisions of art-schools whith I 
gave you in the last lecture is of courre only a first germ 
of classification, on which we are to found farther and 
more defined statement; but for this very reason it ia 
neceeeary that every term of it should be very clear 
in your minds, 

And especially I must ask you to note the sense in 
which I we the word ‘mass’ Artists usually employ 
that word to express the spaces of light and darkness, 
or of colour, into which a picture is divided. But this 
habit of theirs arises partly from their always speaking 
of pictures in which the lights represent solid form, 
Tf they had instead been speaking of fiat tinte, aa, for 
instance, of the gold and blue in this missal page (8. 7), 
they would not have called them ‘masses? bot ‘spaces’ 
of colour. Now both for accuracy and convenience’ sake, 
you will find it well to observe this distinction, and 
to call a simple flat tint a space of colour; and only 
the representation of solid or projecting form a mass. 

At all events, I mean mysclf always to make this 
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distinction ; which I think you will see the use of by 
comparing the missal page (S. 7) with x piece of finished 
painting (Edu. 2). The one I call space with colour; the 
other, mass with colour; I use however the word ‘line” 
rather than ‘space’ in our general scheme, because you 
cannot limit a flat tint but by a’ lino, or the locus of 
aline: whereas a gradated tint, expressive of mass, may 
be lost at its edges in another, without any fixed limit; 
and practically is eo, in the works of the greatest 
masters. 

147. You have thus, in your hexagonal echemo, the 
expression of the universal manner of advance in painting. 
Line first; then line enclosing flat spaces coloured or 
shaded; then the lines vanish, and the solid formes aro 
seen within the spaces. That is the universal law of ad- 
vance :—1, line; 2, flat space; 3, massed or solid space. 
But, as you see, this advance may be made, and hag 
been made, by two different roads; one advancing alwuya 
through colour, the other through light and shade. 
And these two roads are taken by two entirely different 
kinds of men. The way by colour is taken by men ot 
cheerful, natural, and entirely sane disposition in body 
and mind, much resembling, even at its strongest, the 
too happy to think 





tomper of well-brought-up childrer 
deeply, yet with powers of imagination by which they 
can live other lives than their actual ones; make-believe 
lives, while yet they remain conscious all the while that 
they are making belicve—thorofore entirely sanc. They 
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are also alecdntely contented ; they ask for no more light 
than is immediately around them, and cannot seo any: 
thing like darkness, but only green and blue, in the 
earth and sea. : 

148, The way by light and shade is, on the contrary, 
taken by men of the highest powers of thouglit, and 
most earnest desire for truth; they long for light, and 
for knowledge of all that light can show. But seeking 
for light, they perceive also darkness; seeking for truth 
and substance, they find vanity. They look for form 
in the earth,—for dawn in the eky; and secking these, 
they find formlessness in the earth, and night in the 
sky. 

Now remember, in these introductory lectures 1 am 
putting before you the roots of things, which are 
strange, and dark, and often, it may seem, unconnected 
with the branches. You may not at present think these 
metaphysical statements necessary; but as you go on, 
you will find that having hold of the elue to methods 
of work through their springs in human character, you 
may perceive unerringly where they lead, and what 
constitutes their wrongness and rightness; and when 
we have the main principles laid down, all others will 
develope themselves in due succession, and everything 
will become more clearly intelligible to you in the end. 
for haying wen apparently vague in the beginning 
You know when one is laying the foundation of a house, 
It does not show directly whoro the rooms are to be. 





149, Jou have then theeo two great divisions of humat 
mind: one, content with the colours of things, whether 
they are dark or light; the other seeking light pure, 
‘as auch, and dreading darkness as such. One, also, com- 
tent with the coloured aspects and visionary shapes of 
things; the other secking their form and substance. 
And, as I said, the school of knowledge, secking light, 
perceives, and has to accept and deal with obscurity ; 
and seeking form, it has to accept and deal with form. - 
Tessness, or death. 

Farther, the school of colour in Enrope, rising the 
word Gothic in its brondest sense, is essentially Gothic- 
Christian; and full of comfort and peace. Again, the 
school of light is essentially Greek, and full of sorrow. 
I cannot tell you which is right, or least wrong. I tell 
you only what I know—this vital distinction between 
them: the Gothic or colour school is always cheerful, the 
Greek always oppressed by the shadow of death; and the 
stronger its masters are, the closer that body of death 
grips them. ‘The strongest whose work I can show you 
in recent periods is Holbein; next to him is Lionardo; 
and then Direr: but of the three Holbein is the strongest, 
and with his help I will put the two schools in their 
fall charactor before you in a moment, 

150. Here is, first, an entirely characteristic piece of 
the great colour school. It is by Cima of Conegliano, 
& mountaincer, like Luini, born under the Alps of Prinli. 
Bie Christian name was John Baptist: be is here 
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painting bis namo-Saint; the whole picture full of peace 
and intenas faith and hope, and deep joy in light of 
sky, and fruit and flower and weed of earth. The pic- 
ture was painted for the church of Our Lady of the 
Garden at Venice, La Madonna del? Orto (properly 
Madonna of the Avé/en Garden), and it is fall of sim- 
ple flowers, and has the wild strawberry of Cima’s 
native mountains gleaming through the grass. 

Beside it 1 will put a piece of strongest work of 
the school of light and shade—strongest, becanse Holbein 
was a colourist also; but he belongs, nevertheless, essen- 
tidlly to the chiaroscuro school. You know that his nameis 
connected, in ideal work, chiefly with his * Dance of Death? 
Iwill not show you any of the terror of that; only hie 
deepest thought of death, his well-known ‘Dend Christ. 
Te will at once show you how completely the Christian art 
of this school is oppressed by its veracity, and forced 
to see what is fearful, even in what it most trusts You 
may think Tam showing you contrasts merely to ft my 
theories But there is Direr’s ‘Knight and Death,’ his 
greatest plate; and if T had Lionardo’s ‘Medusa’ here, 
which he painted when only a boy, you would have seon 
how he was held by the same chain. And you cannot 
but wonder why, this being the melancholy temper of the 
great Greek or naturalistic school, I should have called 
it the school of light. Tall it so because it is through 
its intense love of light that the darknees becomes appa- 
Tent to it, and through its intenee love of truth and form 
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that all mystery becomes attractive to it, And when, 
having learned these things, it is joined to the school of 
colour, you have the perfect, though always, aa 1 will 
show you, pensive, art of Titian and his follewors 

151, But remember, its first development, and all ite 
final power, depends on Greek sorrow, and Greek re 
ligion. 

‘The echool of light is founded in the Doric worship of 
Apollo and the Tonle worship of Athena, as the spirits 
of life in the light, and of life in the air, opposed each 
to their own contrary deity of death—Apollo to the 
Python, Athena to the Gorgon—Apollo as life in light, 
tothe earth apirit of corrnption in darkness, Athena aa 
life by motion, to the Gorgon spirit of death by pause, 
freezing, or turning to stone; both of the great divinities 
taking their glory from the evil they have conquered ; 
both of them, when angry, taking to men the form 
of the evil which is their opposite—Apollo slaying by 
poisoned arrow, by pestilence ; Athena by cold, the black 
mgis on her breast. These are the definite and direct 
expressions of the Grook thoughts respecting death and 
life. But underlying both these, and far more mysterious, 
dreadful, and yet beautiful, there is the Greek conception 
of epiritual darkness ; of the angor of fate, whothor 
foredoomed or avenging; the root and theme of all 
Grook tmgedy ; the anger of tho Erinnyes, and Demeter 
Erinnys, compared to which the anger either of Apolle 
or Athena is temporary and partin):—and alac, while 
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Apollo or Athena only slay, the power of Demeter and 
the Eumenides is over the whole life; eo that in the 
stories of Bellerophon, of Hippolytus, of Orestes, of 
CEdipus, you have an incomparably deeper shadow than 
any that-was posible to the thought of later ages, when 
the hope of the Resurrection had become definite. And 
if you keep this in mind, you will find every name and 
legend of the oldest history become full of meaning to 
you. All the mythic accounts of Greek sculpture begin 
in the logends of the family of Tantalus. The main ono 
ig the making of the ivory shoulder of Pelops after Deme- 
ter has eaten the shoulder of flesh, With that you have 
Brotens, the brother of Pelops, carving the first statue of 
the mother of the gods; and you have his sister, Niobe, 
weeping herself to stone under the angor of the deities 
of light. Then Pelops himself, the dark-faced, gives 
name to the Peloponnesue, which you may therefore read 
ns the ‘isle of darkness ;’ but ita ceutral city, Sparta, the 
‘sown city,’ is connected with all the idens of the earth aa 
life-giving. And from her you have Helen, the repre- 
sentative of light in beauty, and the Fratres Helenw— 
"lucida eidera ;’ and, on the other side of the hills, the 
brightness of Argos, with its correlative darkness over 
the Atreid, marked to you by Holios turning away his 
face from the feast of Thyestes, 

152. Then join with these the Northern legends con- 
neeted with the air. It does not matter whether you 
take Dorus as the son of Apollo or the son of Hellen; he 
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equally symbolizes the power of light: while his brother 
Zolus, through all his descendants, chiofly in Sisyphus, i# 
confused or associated with the real god of the winds, ana 
Tepresents to you the power of the air. And then, as this 
conception enters into art, you have the myths of Deda- 
lus, the flight of Icarns, and the story of Phrixus and 
Helle, giving you continnal associations of the physteal 
air and light, ending in the power of Athena over Corinth 
aswell asover Athens. Now, once having the clue, youcan 
work out the sequels for yourselves better than I can for 
you; and you will soon find even the earliest or slightest 
grotesques of Greek art become full of interest to you. 
For nothing is more wonderful than the depth of meaning 
which nations in their first Jays of thought, like children, 
can attach to the rudest symbols; and what to us is gro- 
tesque or ugly, like a little child's doll, can speak to them 
the loveliest things. I have brought yon to-day a fow 
more examples of early Greek vase painting, respecting 
which remember generally that it finest development 
is for the most part sepulchral, You have, in tho 
first period, always energy in the. figures, light in the 
sky or upon the figures ;* in the second period, while the 
conception of the divine power remains the same, it is 
thought of as in repose, and the light is in the god, not 
fn the sky; in the time of decline, the divine power is 
gmduully disbelieved, and all form and light are lost 
together. With that period I wish you to have nothing 
J * Seo Note in the Catalogue on No, 201. 


to do. You shall not have a single example of it sot 
before you, but shall rather learn to recognise afterwards 
what is base by its strangeness. These, which are to 
come early in the third group of your Standard series, 
will enough represent to you the elements of early and 
late conception in the Greek mind of the deities of 


153_ First (S. 204), you have Apollo ascending 
from the sea; thought of as the physical sunrise: only 
a circle of light for his head; his chariot hones, sen 
foreshortened, black against the day-break, thoir foot not 
yet risen above the horizon. Underneath is the paint 
ing from the opposite side ot the same vase: Athena 
‘as the morning breeze, and Hermes as the morning 
cloud, flying across the waves before the sunrise. At 
the distance I now hold them from you, it is searcely 
possible for you to soe that they are figures at all, so 
like are they to broken fragments of flying mist; and 
when you look close, you will see that ss Apollo's face 
is invisible in the circle of light, Merenry’s is invisible 
in the broken form of cloud: but I can tell you that 
it is conceived as rovertod, looking back to Athena; 
tho grotesque appearance of foature in the front is the 
outline of his hair. 

These two paintings are excessively rnde, and of the 
archaic period; the deities being yet thought of chiefly 
aa physical powers in violent agency, 

Underneath these two are Athena and Hermes, in 
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the types attained abont the time of Phidias; but, of 
course, rudely drawn on the vase, and atill more rndely 
in this print from Lo Normant and De Witte. For it 
is impossible (as you will soon find if you try for your- 
solf) to give on a plane surface the grace of figures 
drawn on one of solid curvature, and adapted to all 
its curves: and among other minor differences, Athena’s 
lanee is in the original nearly twice as tall as herself, 
and has to be cut short to come into the print at all, 
Still, there is enough here to show you what I want 
you to see—the repose, and entirely realized personality, 
of tho deities as conceived in the Phidian period. Tho 
relation of the two deities is, 1 believe, the same asin 
the painting above, though probably there is another 
added of more definite kind. But the physical mean- 
ing still remains—Athena unhelmeted, as the genéle 
morning wind, commanding the cloud Hermes to slow 
flight. His petasus is slung at his back, meaning that 
the clonds are not yet opened or expanded in the sky. 

154, Next (8. 205), you have Athena, again un- 
helmeted and crowned with lenves, walking between 
two nymphs, who are crowned also with leaves; and 
all the three hold flowers in their hands, and there is 
a fawn walking at Athena's fect, 

‘This is still Athena as the morning air, but upon the 
earth instead of in the sky, with the nymphs of the 
dew beside her; the flowers and leaves opening as they 
breathe upon them. Note the white gleam of light or 
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the fawn’s breast; and compare it with the next fol 
lowing oxamples:—(underneath this one is the contest 
of Athena and Poseidon, which does not bear on our 
Present subject). 

Next (8. 208), Artemis az the moon of morning, 
walking low on tho hilla, and singing to her lyre; the 
fawn beside her, with the gleam of light of sunrise on 
its ear and breast. Those of you who are often ont 
in the dawn-time know that there is no. moon so glorious 
#8 that gleaming crescent ascending before the sun, 
though in its wane. 

Underneath, Artemis and Apollo, of Phidien time. 

Next (8. 207), Apollo walking on the earth, god 
of the morning, singing to his lyre; the fawn beside 
kim, agnin with the gleam of light on its breast. And 
underneath, Apollo, crossing the sea to Delphi, of the 
Phidian time, 

155. Now you cannot but be struck in these three 
examples with the similarity of action in Athena, Apollo, 
and Artemis, drawn as deities of the morning; and 
with the association in every ease of the fawn with 
them. It has been said (I will not interrupt you with 
authorities) that the fawn belongs to Apollo and Diana 
because stags are sensitive to music; (are thoy), But 
yon see the fawn is here with Athena of the dew, though 
she has no lyre; and I have myself 2o doubt that in this 
particular relation to the gods of morning it always 
stands as the symbol of wavering and glancing motion 
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ou the ground, az well as of the light snd shadow 
through the leaves, chequering the ground as the fawn 
is dappled. Similarly the spots on the nebris of Dice 
nysus, thought of sometimes as stars (d=) we v1 drepee 
meorles, Diodorus, IL. 1), as well as those of his pan- 
thers, and the cloudings of the tortoise-shell of Termes, 
are all significant of this light of the sky broken by 
cloud-shadow. 
156. You observe also that in all the three examples 
the fawn has light on its onrs, and face, os well ag 
_ its breast. In the eurliest Greek drawings of animals, 
bars of white are used as one means of detaching the 
figures from the gronnd; ordinarily on the under side 
of them, marking the lighter colour of the hatr in wild 
animals. But the placing of this bar of white, or the 
direction af the face in deities of light, (the fages and 
flesh of women being always represented as white), may 
become expressive of the direction of the light, when 
that direction is important. Thus we are enabled at 
once to read the intention of this Greek symbol of the 
course of a day (in the centro-piece of S. 208, which 
gives you the types of Hermes), At the top you have 
an archaic representation of Hermes stealing To from 
Argue. Argus is here the Night; his grotesque features 
monstrous; his hair overshadowing his shoulders; Her- 
mos on tiptoe, stealing upon him, and taking the cord 
which is fastened to the horn of To ont of his hand 
withont his feeling 't ‘Then, underneath, you have 
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the course of an entire day. Apollo first, on the left, 
dark, entering his chariot, the sun not yet risen. “In 
front of him Artemia, as the moon, ascending before 
him, playing on her lyre, and looking back to the 
sun. In the centre, behind the hones, Hermes, as tha 
cumulus cloud at mid-day, wearing his petasua height- 
ened toa cone, and holding a flower in his right hand; 
indicating the nonrishment of the flowers by the rain 
from the heatcloud. Finally, on the right, Latona, 
going down as the evening, lighted from the right by 
the sun, now sunk; and with her feet reverted, signify. 
ing the unwillingneze of the departing day, 

Finally, underneath, you have Hermes of the Phidian 
period, as the floating cumulus cloud, almost shapeleag 
{as you sec him at this distance); with the tortoise-chell 
lyre in his hand, barred with black, and a fleece of white 
clond, not level, but od/igue, under his feet. (Compare 
the ‘dia a> xeidwe—wacyuu,’ and the relations of the 
“abyides gvivzm 'Atérs,’ with the clouds us the moon's 
messengers, in Aristophanes; and note of Hermes gune- 
rally, that you never find him flying as a Victory flies, 
but always, if moving fast at all, clambering along, ag 
it were, as a cloud gathors and heaps itself: the Gor- 
gons stretch and stride in their flight, half kneeling, for 
the same reason, running or gliding shapelessly along im 
this stealthy way.) 

157. And now take this last illustration, of a very dif- 
ferent kind. Here is an effect of morning light by Torner 
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(S..301), on the rocks of Otley-hill, near Leeds, drawn long 
ago, when Apollo, and Artemis, and Athena, still sometimes: 
were seen, and felt,even near Leeds. The original drawing, 
is one of the great Farnley series, and entirely beautiful. 
1 have shown, in the last volume of ‘Modern Painters? 
how well Turner knew the meaning of Greck legends;— 
he was not thinking of thom, however, when he made 
this design; but, unintentionally, has given nus the very 
effect of morning light we want: the glittering of the 
sunshine on dewy grass, half dark; and the narrow 
gleam of it on the sides and head of the stag and 
hind. 

158, Thece few instances will be enough to show you 
how we may read in early art of the Greeks their strong 
impressions of the power of light. You will find the sub- 
ject entered into at somewhat greater length in my Queen 
of the Air;’ and if you will look at the beginning of 
the 7th book of Plato's ‘ Polity” and read carefully the 
passages in the context respecting the sun and intel 
lectual sight, you will see how intimately this physical 
love of light was connected with their philosophy, in 
its oarch, as blind and captive, for better knowledge, 
T shall not attempt to define for you to-day the more 
complex but much shallower forms which this love of 
light, and the philosophy that accompanies it, take in 
the mediaval mind; only remember that in future, 
when I briefly speak of the Greek school of art with 
reference to questions of delineation, L mean the an: 
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tire range of the schools, from Homer's days to our 
own, which concern themselves with the representation 
of light, and the effects {ft produces on material 
form—beginnng practically for us with these Greek 
vase paintings, and closing practically for us with 
‘Turner's sunset on the Temeraire; being throughout a 
school of captivity and sadness, but of intense power; 
and which in its technical method of shadow on 
material form, as well as in its essential temper, is 
centrally represented to you by Diirer’s two great 
engravings of the ‘Melencolia’ and the *Knight and 
Desth? On the other hand, when I briefly speak to 
you of the Gothic school, with reference to delineation, 
I mean the entire and much more extensive range of 
échoola extending from the earlicat art in Central Asia 
and Egypt down to our own day in India and China:— 
schools which have been content to obtain beautiful 
harmonies of colour without any representation of light; 
and which have, many of them, rested in euch imperfect 
expressions of form as could be 60 obtained; schoola 
usually in some measure childish, or restricted in intel- 
Veet, and similarly childish or restricted in their philo- 
tophics or faiths: but contented in the restriction; and 
in the more powerful races, capable of advance to nobler 
development than the Greek schools, though the eon. 
summate art of Europe has only been accomplisked by 
the union of both. How that union was effected, I 
will endeavonr to show you in my next lecture; to-day 
8 
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I shall take note only of the points bearing on cur 
immodiate practice. 

159. A cortain number of yon, by faculty and natural 
disposition,—and all, eo far as you are interested in modern 
arty—will necessarily have to put yourselves under the 
discipline of the Greek or chiaroscuro school, which a 
directed primarily to the attainment of the power of 
representing form by pure contrast of light and shade. 
I say, the ‘ discipline’ of the Greek school, both because, 
followed faithfully, it is indeed a severe one, and becanse 
to follow it at all is, for persons fond of colour, often 
a conrse of painful self-denial, from which young students 
aro eager to escape, And yet, when the laws of both 
schools are rightly obeyed, the most perfect discipline is 
that of the colourists; for they sea and draw everything, 
while the chiaroscurists must leave much indeterminate 
in mystery, or invisible in gloom: and there are therefore 
many licentious and vulgar forms of art connected with the 
chiaroscuro school, both in painting and etching, which 
have no parallel among the colourists, But both schools, 
rightly followed, require first of all absolute accuraey of 
delineation. This you need not hope to escape. Whether 
you fill your spaces with colours, or with shadows, they 
must equally be of the true outline and in true gradations, 
I have been thirty years telling modern students of art 
this in vain. I mean to say it to you only once, for the 
statement is too important to be weakened by repetition, 

Without perfect delineation of form and perfect grade 
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ton of space, neither noble colour is possible, nor noble 
light, 

160, It may make thie more believable to you if 1 
pat beside each other a piece of detail from each school. 
I gave you the St. John of Cima da Conegliano for # 
type of the colour school. Hore is one of the sprays of 
oak which rise against the sky of it in the distance, 
enlarged to about its real size (Edn. 12), I hope to 
draw it better for you at Venice; but this will show 
you with what perfect care the colourist has followed 
the outline of every leaf in the sky. Beside it, I put 
a chiaroscurist drawing (at least, a photograph of one), 
Dire’s, from nature, of the common wild wall-eabbage 
(Edu, 32), It is the most perfect piece of delineation 
by flat tint I have ever scon, in its mastery of the 
perspective of every leaf, and its attainment almost 
of the bloom of texture, merely by its exquisitely 
tender and decisive laying of the colour. These two 
examples ought, I think, to satisfy you ns to the precision 
of outline of both achools, and*the power of expression 
which may be obtained by flat tints laid within euch 
outline. 

161. Next, hore are two examples of the grdated 
shading expressive of the forms within the outlino, by two 
masters of the chiaroscuro school, The first (8. 12) shows 
you Lionardo’s method of work, both with chalk and the 
silver point. The second (8. 302), Turner’s work in mez 
rotint; Doth masters doing their best. Observe that 
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this plate of Turner's, which he worked on so long that 
it was never published, is of a subject peculiarly de 
pending on effects of mystery and concealment, the fall of 
the Reuss under the Devil's Bridge on the St. Gothard; 
(the olf bridge; you may still see it under the exieting 
one, which was built since Turner’s drawing wis made). 
If ever outline could be dispensed with, you would think 
it might be so in this confusion of cloud, foam, and 
darkness. But here is Turner's own etching on the 
plate, (Edu. 85 F), made under the mezzotint; and of 
all the etudies of rock outline made by his hand, it is 





the most decisive and quietly complete. 

162, Again; in the Lionardo eketchas, many parts are 
lost in obscurity, or are left intentionally meertain and 
mysterious, even in the light; and you might ut first 
imagine some permission of escape had been here given you 
from the terrible law of delineation, But the slightest 
attempts to copy them will show you that the terminal 
lines are inimitably subtle, unaceneably true, and filled by 
gradations of shade so determined and measured, that the 
addition of a grain of the lead or chalk as large as the 
filament of a moth’s wing, would mako an approciable 
difference in them. 

This is grievous, you think, and hopeless, No, it is 
delightfal and full of hope: delightful, to see what mar 
yellous things can be done by men; and full of hope, if 
your hope is the right one, of being one day able to 
rejoice more in what others arc, than in what yon are 
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yourself, and more in the strength that is for ever above 
yon, than in that you can ever attain. 

163. But you can attain much, if you will work reve- 
rently and patiently, and hope for no suecess through 
illreguiated effort. It is, however, most assuredly at 
this point of your etady that the full etrain on your 
paticnee will begin. The exercises in line-drawing and 
flat laying of colour are irksome; but they are definite, 
and within certain limits, sure to be successful if practised 
with moderate care. But the expression of form by 
shadow requires more subtle patience, and involves the 
neeezsity of frequent and mortifying failure, not to" speak 
of the self-denial which I said was needful in persona fond 
of colour, to draw in mere light and shade. If, indeed, 
you were going to be artists, or could give any great 
Tength of time to study, it might be possible for you to 
Jearn wholly in the Venetian school, and to reach form 
through colour. But without the most intense application 
this is not possible ; and practically, it will be necessary for 
You, a8 soon as you have gained the powor af outlining 
‘nccurately, and of laying fat colour, to learn to express 
solid form as shown by light and shade only. And 
there is thie great advantage in doing so, that many 
forms are more or less disguised by eclour, and that we can 
only represent them completely to othors, or rapidly 
‘and easily record them for ourselves, by tho use of 
shade alone. A single instance will show you what 
I mean. Perbaps there are few flowers of which the 
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impression on the eye is more definitely of flat colour 
than the scarlet geranium. But you would find, if you 
were to try to paint it,—first, that no pigment could 
approach the beauty of its scarlet; and secondly, that 
the brightness of the hue dazzled the eyo, and prevented 
its following the real arrangement of the cluster of flowers. 
Thave drawn for you here (at least this is a mezzotint 
from my drawing), asinglo cluster of the scarlet goranium, 
in mere light and shade (Edu. 82 B.), and I think you 
will feel that its domed form, and the flat lying of the 
petals one over the other, in the vaulted roof of it, can be 
seen better thus than if they had been painted scarlet. 

164, Also this study will be neeful to you, in showing 
how entirely effects of light depend on delineation, and 
gration of spaces, and not on methods of shading. 
And this is the second great practical matter I want 
you to remember to-day. All effects of light and shade 
depend not on the method or execution of shadows, but 
on their rightness of place, form, and depth. There 
is indeed a loveliness of execution added to the rightness, 
by the great masters, but you cannot obtain that till you 
become one. Shadow cannot be laid thoroughly well, 
any more than lines can be drawn steadily, but by a Tong 
practised hand, and the attempts to imitate the shading 
of fine draughtsmen, by dotting and hatching, aro just 
as ridiculous as it would be to endeavour to imitate their 
instantaneous lines by a geries of re-touchings. You 
will often indeed see in Lionardo’s work, and in Michael 
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Angelo’s, shadow wrought laboriously to an xtreme 
‘of fineness; but when you look into it, you will find 
that they have alwaya been drawing more and more 
form within the space, and never finishing for the sake 
of added texture, but of added fact. And ull those 
effects of transparency and yeflected light, aimed at in 
vommon chalk drawings, are wholly spurious. For since, 
as I told you, all lights are shades compared to higher 
lights, and lights only as compared to lower ones, it 
follows that there can be no difference in their quality 
ag such; but that light is opaque when it expresses 
substance, and transparent when it expresses space; 
and shade is also opaque when it exprewes substance, 
and transparent when it expresses space. But it is 
‘not, even then, trangparent in the common sense of that 
word; nor is its appearance to be obtained by dotting 
or cross hatching, but by touches ao tender as to look 
like mist. And now we find the use of having Lionardo 
for our guide, THe ix supreme in all questions of exe- 
eution, and in his 28th chapter, you will find that 
shadows are to be ‘dolce ¢ efumose, to be tender, and 
look as if they were exhaled, or breathed om the paper. 
‘Then, look at any of Michael Angelo’s finished drawings, 
or of Correggio’s sketches, and you will sce that the true 
puree of light is in art, as in nature, the cloud; a misty 
and tender darkness, made lovely by gradation. 

165. And how absolutely independent it is of ma 
tarial or method of production, how absolutely dependent 
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on rightness of place and depth,—there are now before 
you instances enough to prove, Tere is Dirers work in 
flat colour, repreeented by the photograph, in its smoky 
brown; Turner's, in washed sepia, and in mezzotint ; Lio 
nardo’s, in pencil and in chalk; on the sereen in front of 
you a large study in charcoal. In every one of these draw- 
ings, the material of shadow is absolutely opaque. But 
photograph-stain, chalk, Jead, ink, or charcoal,—every 
one of them, laid by the master’s hand, becomes fall 
of light by gradation only. Here is a moonlight (Edi. 
1 B), in which you would think the moon shone through 
every cloud; yet the clouds are mere single dashes of 
fepia, imitated by the brown stain of a photograph; 
similarly, in these plates from the Liber Studiorum 
the white paper becomes transparent or opaque, "ex 
actly a8 the master chooses, Here, on the granite 
rock of the St, Gothard (8. 302), is white puper made 
opaque, every light representa solid bosses of rock, or 
balls of foam. But in this study of twilight (S. 308), 
the same white paper (coarse old stuff it is, tool) 
ig made as transparent as crystal, and every frag- 
mont of it represents clear and far away light in the 
sky of evening in Italy. From which the practical 
conelusion for you is, that yon are never to trouble 
yourselves with any questions as to the means of shade 
or light, but only with the right government of the 
means at your disposal. And it fs a most grave error 
in the systom of many of our public drawingschools 
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that the students are permitted to spend weeks of labour 
in giving attractive appearance, by delicacy of texture, 
to chiaroscuro drawings in which every form is falso, 
and every relation of depth untrne. A most unhappy 
form of error ; for it not only delays, and often wholly ar- 
reste, their advance in their own art; but it prevents what 
ought to take place co-relatively with their executive 
practice, the formation of their taste by the accurate 
study of tho models from which they draw. I do not 
doubt but that you have more pleasure in looking at 
the large drawing of the arch of Bourges, behind me, 
(Ref. 1), than at common sketches of sculpture. The 
reason you like it is, that the whole effort of the 
workman bas heen to show you, not his own skill 
in shading, but the play of the light on the surfaces of 
the leaves, which is lovely, because the sculpture itself 
is firstrate. And TI must so far anticipate what we 
shall discover when we come to the subject of sculpture, 
a8 to tell you the two main principles of good sculpture: 
first, that its masters think before all other matters of 
the right placing of mazsea; secondly, that they give 
life by flexure of surface, not by quantity of detail; 
for sculpture is indeed only light and shade drawing 
in stone, 

166. Much that T have endeavoured to teach on this 
aubject has béen gravely misunderstood, by both young 
painters and sculptors, especially by the latter, Becnnse 
Tam always urging them to imitate organic forins, they 

ee 
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think if they carve quantities of flowers and leaves, and 
eopy them from the life, they have done all thatis needed 
But the difficulty is not to carve quantities of leaves 
Anybody can do that, The difficulty is, never anywhere 
to have an unnecessaryleaf. Over the arch on the right, 
yon seo there is a cluster of seven, with their short 
stalks springing from a thick stem. Now, yon could not 
turn one of those leaves a hair’s-breadth out of its place, 
nor thicken one of their stems, nor alter the angle at 
which each slips over the next one, without spoiling 
the whole, as much as you would « plece of melody by 
missing a note. That is disposition of masses Again, 
in the group on the left, while the placing of every 
leaf is just as skilful, they are made more interesting 
yet by the lovely undulation of their surfaces, so that 
not one of them is in equal light with another. And 
that is 60 in all good sculpture, without exception, From 
the Elgin marbles down to tho lightest tendril that 
curls round a capital in the thirteenth century, every 
pioco of stone that has been touched by the hand of 
a master, becomes soft with under-life, not resembling 
nature merely in skin-texture, nor in fibres of leaf, 
or veins of flesh; butin the broad, tender, unspeakably 
subtle undulation of its organic form. 

167. Returning then to the question of our own 
practice, I believe that all difficulties in method will 
vanish, if only you cultivate with care enough the habit 
of acnarate observation, and if you think only of 
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making your light and shade true, whether it be deli: 
cate or not. But there are three divisions or degrees of 
truth to be sought for, in light and shade, by three 
several modes of study, which I must ask you to dis 
tinguizh carefully. 

I When objects are lighted by the direct rays of 
the sun, or by direct light entering from a window, 
one side of thom is of cource in light, the other in 
shade, and the forms in the mass are exhibited aye 
tematically by the foree of the rays falling: on it; 
(those having most power of illumination which strike 
most vertically); and note that there is, therefore, to 
every solid curvature of surface, a necessarily propor- 
tioned gradation of light, the gradation on a parabolic 
slid being different from the gradation on an elliptical 
or spherical one. Now, when your purpose is to represent 
and learn the anatomy, or otherwise characteristic forma, 
of any object, it is best to place it in this kind of direct 
light, and to draw it oa it is soon when we look at it 
in a direction at right angles to that of the ray. ‘This is 
the ordinary academieal way of studying form. Lionardo 
seldom practices any other in his real work, though he 
directs many others in his treatise. " 

168, The great importance of auatomieal knowledge 
to the painters of the 16th contury rendered this method 
of study very frequent with them; it almost wholly 
regulated their schools of engraving, and has been the 
most frequont systein of drawing in art-achools since (to 
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tho very inoxpodiont exclusion of vthers), When sou 
study objects in this way,—and it will indeed be well te 
do so often, thongh not exclusively,—observe always one 
main principle. Divide the light from the darkness 
frankly at first: all over the subject let there be no 
doubt which is which. Separate them one from the 
other a3 they are separated in the moon, or on the 
world itself, in day and night. Then gradate your 
lights with the utmost subtilty possible to you; bt Tet 
your shadows alone, until near the termination of the 
drawing: then put quickly into them what farther 
energy they need, thus gaining the reflected lights out 
of their original flat gloom; but generally not looking 
much for reflected lights. Nearly all young students 
{and too many advanced masters) exaggerate them. Tt 
is good to see a drawing come out of its ground like 
a vision of light only; the shadows lost, or disregarded 
in the vague of space. In vulgar chiaroscuro the shades 
are go full of reflection that they look as if some one 
had been walking round the object with a candle, and 
the student, by that help, peering into ite crannies. 

169. II. But, in the reality of nature, very few ob- 
jects are seen in this accurately lateral marmer, or lighted 
by unconfused direct rays. Some aro all in shadow, 
some all in light, some near, and vigoronsly defined; 
others dim and faint in aerial distance, The study of 
these various effects and forces of light, which we may 
eal serial chiaroscuro, is a far more subtle one than 
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that of the rays exhibiting organic form (which for 
distinction’s sake we may call ‘formal’ chiaroscuro), 
since the degrees of light from the sun itself to the 
Visekness of night, are far beyond any literal imita- 
tion, In order to produce a mental impression of thy 
facts, two distinct methods may be followed :—the finst, 
to shade downwards from the lights, making everything 
darker in due proportion, until the scale of our power 
being ended, the mass of the picture is lost in shade. 
‘The second, to assume the points of extreme darkness 
for a basis, and to light everything above these in 
dae proportion, till the mass of the picture is Jost in 
light. ao 

170. Thus, in Turner's sepia drawing ‘Isis’ (Edu, 
$1), he begins with the extrome Light in the sky, 
end shades down from that till he is forced to repre- 
sent the near trees and pool as one mass of black- 
nes, In his drawing of the Greta (8. 2), he begins 
with the dark brown shadow of tho bank on the left, 
and illuminates up from that, till, in his distance, 
trees, hills, eky, and clouds, are all loet in broad light, 
80 that you can hardly see the distinction between 
Kills and sky. The second of these methods is in 
genoral the best for colour, though great painters unite 
both in their practice, according to the character of 
their subject. The first method is never porsned in 
colour but by inferior painters. It ia, nevertheless, of 
great importance to make studies of chiaroscuro in this 


first manner for some time, as a preparatiun for eolour 
ing; and this for many reasons, which it would take 
too long to state now. I shall expect you to have con- 
fidence in me when T assure you of the necessity of this 
study, and ask you to make good use of the oxamples 
from the Liber Studiorum which Ihave placed in your 
Educational series. 

171. TIL Whether in formal or acrial chiaroscuro, 
it is optional with the student to make the local colour 
of objects a part of his shadow, or to consider the high 
lights o£ every colour as white. For instance, a chiaro 
scurist of Lionardo’s school, drawing a leopard, would 
tako no notice whatever of the spots, but only give the 
ehadows which expressed the anatomy, And it is indeed 
necessary to be able to do this, and to make drawings 
of the forms of things as if thoy were sculptured, and had 
no colour. But in general, and more especially in the 
practice which is to guide you to eolour, it is better to 
regard the local colour as part of the general dark and 
light to be imitated; and, as I told you at first, to con- 
sider all nature merely as a mosaic of different colours, to 
be imitated one by one in simplicity. But good artista 
vary their methods according to their subject and material. 
In general, Ditrer takes little account of local colour; 
but in woodents of armorial bearings (one with peacockla 
feathers I shall get for you some day) takes great delight 
in it; while one of the chief merits of Bewick is the ease 
and vigour with which he uses his black and white for the 
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colours of plumes. Also, every grent, artist looks for, and 
expresses, that charactor of his subject which is best to be 
rendered by the instrament in his hand, and the material 
he works on. Give Velasquez or Veronese a leopard to 
paint, the first thing they think of will be its spota ; give 
it to Diirer to engrave, and he will set himself at the 
fur and whiekers; give it a Greek to earve, and he will 
only think of its jaws and limbs; cach doing what ia 
absolutely best with the means at his disposal. 

172. The details of practice in these various methods 
I will endeavour to explain to you by distinct examples in 
your Educational series, as we proceed in our work; for 
the present, let me, in elosing, recommend to yon one 
more with great carncstness the patient endeavour to ren- 
der the chiaroscuro of landscape in the manner of the Liber 
Studiorum ; and this the rather, because you might enaily 
suppose that the facility of obtaining photographs which 
render such effects, as it seems, with absolute truth 
and with unapproachable subtlety, superseded the necessity 
of study, and the use of eketching. Let me assure you, 
once for all, that photographs supersede no single quality 
nor use of fine art, and have so mnch in common with 
Nature, that they even ahare her temper of parsimony, 
and will themselves give you nothing valuable that you 
do not work for. They supersede no good urt, for the 
definition of art is “human labour regulated by human 
design, and this design, or evidence of netive intellect in 
choice and arrangement, is the essential part of the work; 
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which, so long a3 you cannot perceive, you perceive ne 
art whatsoever; which, when once you do perceive, you 
will perceive also to be replaceable by no mechanism. 
But, farther, photographs will give yon nothing you de 
not work for, They are invaluable for record of some 
kinds of facts, and for giving transcripts of drawings by 
great mastera; but neither in the photographed scene, 
nor photographed drawing, will you see any true good, 
more than in the things themselves, until you havo given 
the appointed price in your own attention and toil, And 
when once you have paid this price, you will not care 
for photographs of landscape. They are not true, though 
they seem so. They are merely spoiled nature. If it 
ig not human design you are looking for, there is more 
beauty in the next wayside bank than in all the sun- 
blackened paper you could collect in a lifetime. Go 
and look at tho real landscape, and take care of it; do 
not think you can get the good of it in a black stain 
portable in a folio. But if you care for human thonght 
and passion, then learn yourselves to watch the coume 
and fall of the light by whose influence you live, and 
to share in the joy of human spirits in the heavenly 
gifts of sunbeam and shade. For I tell you truly, 
that to a quict heart, and healthy brain, and industrious 
hand there ix more delight, and use, in the dappling of one 
wood-glade with flowers and sunshine, than to the rest 
fess, heartless, and idle could be brought by a panorama 
of a belt of the world, photographed round the eqnator 
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178. To-pay I must try to complete our elementary 
sketch of schools of art, by tracing the course of those 
which were distinguished by faculty of colour, and after- 
wards to deduce from the cntiro scheme advisablo me- 
thods of immediate practice. 

You remember that, for the type of the early schools 
of colour, I chose their work in glass; as for that of the 
early schools of chiaroscuro, I chose their work in clay. 

Thad two reasons for thia. First, that the pecnliar 
skill of colourists is even moat intclligibly in their 
work in glass or in enamel; secondly, that Nature 
herelf produces all her loveliest colours in some kind 
of solid or liquid glass or crystal. The rainbow is 
painted on a shower of melted glass, and the colonrs 
of the opal are produced in vitreous flint mixed with 
water; the green and blue, and golden or amber 
brown of flowing water is in surface glossy, and in 
motion, ‘splendidior vitro.’ And the lovelicet colours over 
granted to human sight—those of morning and evening 
elouds before or after rain—are produced on witmts yar 
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ticles of finely-divided water, or perhaps sometimes, ice, 
But more than this. If yon examine with a Jens some 
of the richest colours of flowers, a3, for instance, those of 
the gentian and dianthua, you will find their texture ia 
produced by a crystalline or sugary frost-work upon 
them, In the lychnis of the high Alps, the red and 
white have a kind of engary bloom, oa rich as it is 
Aclicate. Tt is indescribable; but if you ean faney very 
powdery and crystalline snow mixed with the softest 
eream, and then dashed with carmine, it may give you 
some idea of the look of it. There are no colours, either 
in the nacre of shells, or the plumes of birds and insosts, 
which are so pure as those of clouds, opal, or flowers; 
but the-fvve of purple and blue in some buttertfies, and 
the methods of clouding, and strength of burnished Instre, 
in plumage like the peacock’s, give them more wiiverssl 
intorest; in some birds, also, as in onr own kingfisher, 
the colour nearly reaches a floral procionsness. ‘The Inatre 
in most, however, is metallic rather than vitreous; and 
the vitreous always gives the purest hue, Entirely com- 
mon and vulgar compared with these, yet to be noticed 
ag completing the crystalline or vitreous system, we have 
the colours of gems. The green of the emerald is the 
best of these; but at its best is as vulgar as house- 
yainting beside the green of birds’ plumage or of clear 
water. No diamond shows colour so pure as a dewdrop; 
the ruby is like the pink of an ill-dyed and balf-washed- 
out print, compared to the dianthus; and the carbuncle 


is usnally quite dead unless sot with a foil, and even then 
is not prettier than the seed of a pomegranate. The opal 
is, however, an exception. When pure and wment in ity 
native rock, it presents the most lovely colours that can 
be seen in the world, except those of ¢londs, 

We have thus in nature, chiefly obtained by crystalline 
conditions, a series of groups of entirely delicious hues; 
and it is one of the best signs that the bodily eystem 
is in a healthy state when we can see these clearly in 
their most delicate tints, and enjoy thern fully and simply, 
with the kind of enjoyment that children have in cating 
sweet things. I shall place a piece of rock opal on 
the table in your working room: if on fine days you 
will comotimes dip it in water, take it into sunshine, 
and examine it with a lens of moderate power, yon may 
always test your progress in sensibility to colour by the 
degree of pleasure it gives you. 

114. Now, the courte of our main colour schools is 
briefly this:—Fint, we have, returning to our hexagonal 
scheme, line; then gpaces filled with pure colour; and 
then masses expressed or rounded with pure colonr. And 
during these two stages the masters of colour delight in 
the purest tints, and endeavour as far as possible to rival 
those of opals and flowers, Tn saying ‘the purest tinta? 
I do not mean the simplest types of red, blue, and 
yellow, but the most pure tints obtainable by their com- 
binations. P 

175. You remember [ told you, when the colouriats 
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painted masses or projecting spaces, they, aiming always 
at colour, perceived from the first and hold to tho last 
the fact that shadows, though of course darker than 
the lights with reference to which they are shadows, 
are not therefore necessarily less vigorous colours, but 
perhaps more vigorous, Some of the most beautiful blues 
and purples in nature, for instance, are those of moun- 
tains in shadow against amber sky; and the darkness of 
the hollow in the centre of a wild rose is one glow of 
orange fire, owing to the quantity of ita yellow stamens. 

Well, the Vonctians always saw this, and all great 
colourists see it, and are thus separated from the non- 
colourists or schools of mere chiaroscuro, not by difference 
in stylo merely but by being right whilo the others aro 
wrong. It is an absolute fact that shadows are as much 
colours as lights are; and whoever represents them by 
merely, the subdued or darkened tint of the light, repre 
sents them fulsely. I particularly want you to observe 
that this is no matter of taste, but fact. If you are espe 
cially soberminded, you may indeed choose sober colours 
where Venetians’ would have chosen gay ones; that is a 
matter of taste: you may think it proper for a hero te 
wear a dress without patterns on it, rather than ap 
embroidered one; that is similarly a matter of taste: 
but, though you may also think it would be dignified 
for a hero’s limbs to be all black, or brown, on the 
shuded side of thems yet, if you sre using colonr at all, 
You cannot so have him to your mind, except by falso 
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hood; he never, under any circumstances, could be en 
tirely black or brown on one side of him. 

176. In this, then, the Venetiana are ceparate from 
other schools by rightness, and they are so to their last 
days, Venetian painting is in this matter alwaye right. 
But also, in their early days, the colouriets are separated 
from other schools by their contentment with tranquil 
cheerfulness of light; by their never wanting to be 
dazzled. None of their lights are Slashing or blinding; 
they are soft, winning, precious; lights of pearl, not of 
lime: only, you know, on this condition they cannot have 
sunshine: their day is the day of Paradise; they neod 
no candle, neither light of the sun, in their cities; and 
everything is seen clear, as through crystal, far or near, 

‘This holds to the end of the fifteenth century, Then 
they begin to see that this, beautiful as it may be, is still 
a make-believe light; that we do not live in the inside 
of a pearl; but in an atmosphere through which a burning 
sun shines thwartedly, and over which a sorrowful night 
must far prevail.And thon tho chiaroscurists eucceed 
in persuading them of the fact that there is mystery 
in the day as in the night, and show them how constantly 
to see truly, is to eee dimly. And also they teach them 
the brilliancy of light, and the degree in which it is raised 
from the darkness ; and, instead of their sweet and pearly 
peace, tempt them to look for the strength of flame and 
coruscation of lightning, and flash of sunshine on armour 


and on points of spears. 
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177. The noble painters take the lesson nobly, alike fra 
gloom or flame. Titian with deliberate strength, Tintoret 
with stormy passion, read it, side by side. Titian deopent 
the hues of his Assumption, as of his Entombment, inte 
asolemn twilight; Tintoret involves his earth in coils of 
voleanic cloud, and withdraws, through circle flaming 
abore circle, the distant light of Paradise. Both of them, 
becoming naturalist and tuman, add the veracity of 
Helbein’s intense portraiture to the glow and the dignity 
they had themselves inherited from the Masters of Pence: 
at the same moment another, as strong as they, and in 
pure folicity of art-faculty, even groater than they, but 
trained in a lower school,—Velasquez,—produced the mira- 
cles of colour and shadow-painting, which made Reynolds 
say of him, ‘What we all do with labour, he docs with 
ease;’ and one more, Correggio, uniting the sensual 
clement of the Greek schools with their gloom, and 
thoir light with their beauty, and all these with the 
Lombardic colour, became, as since I think it has been 
admitted without question, the captain of the painter's 
art as such, Other men have nobler or more numerous 
gifts, but as a painter, master of the art of laying colour 
2 as to be lovely, Correggio is alone. 

178. Leaid the noble mon learnt their lesson nobly. 
The base men also, and necessarily, learn it basely. The 
great men rise from colour to sunlight. The base ones 
fall from colour to candlelight. To-day, ‘non ragioniam 
di lor, but let us see what this great change which perfects 
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the art o£ painting mainly consists in, and means, For 
though we are only at present speaking of technical 
mattors, every ono of them, I can scarcely too often 
repeat, is tho outcome and sign of a mental character, 
and you can only understand the folds of the veil, by 
these of the form it veils. 

179. The complete painters, we find, have brought 
dimness and mystery into their method of colouring. 
That meana that the world all round them haz reolved 
to dream, or to believe, no more; but to know, and to 
tee. And instantly all knowledge and sight.are given, no 
more ag in the Gothic times, through a window of glass, 
brightly, but as through a telescope-glass, darkly. Your 
cathedral window shnt you from the true sky, and 
illumined you with a vision; your telescope leada you 
to tho esky, but darkens its light, and reveals nebula 
beyond nebula, far and farther, and to no conceivable 
farthest—unresolvable. That is what the mystery means, 

180, Next, what doos that Greek opposition of black 
and white mean? 

In the sweet crystalline time of colour, the painters, 
whether on glass or canvas, employed intricate patterns, 
in order to mingle hues beautifully with each other, and 
make one perfect melody of them all. Butin the great 
naturalist school, they like their patterns to come in 
the Greek way, dashed dark on light,—gleaming light 
out of dark, That means also that the world round 
them has again returned to the Greek conviction, that 

9 





all nature, especially human nature, is no! 
dious nor luminous; but a barred and 
that saints have their foibles, sinners 
tho most luminous virtue is often only a- 
blackest-looking fault is sometimes only a 
without confusing in the least black with 5 
can forgive, or even take delight in things thet aro Tike 
the ay, dappled. 

181. You have then—first, mystery. Sonal eae 
sition of dark and light. Then, laetly, ‘theta | of 
form the dark and light can show. 

That is to say, truth altogether, and resignation to 
it, and quiet resclve to make the best of it. And therefore, 
portraiture of living men, women, and children,—no more 
of saints, cherabs, or demons, So here I have brought 
for your standards of perfect art, a little maiden of the 
Strozzi family, with her dog, by Titian; and a Tittle 
princess of the house of Savoy, by Vandyke; and Charles 
the Fifth, by Titian; and a queen, by Velasquez; and 
an English girl in a brocaded gown, by Reynolds; and 
an English physician in his plain coat, and wig, by 
Reynolds: and if you do not like them, I cannot help 
myself, for I can find nothing better for you: 

182, Better?—I must pauee at the word. Nothing 
stronger, certainly, nor so strong, Nothing #0 wonderful 
so inimitable, so keen in unprejudiced and unbinssed 
eight. 

Yet better, perhaps, the sight that was guided by 
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a sacred will; the power thet could be taught to weaker 
hands; the work that was faultless, though not inimi- 
table, bright with felicity of heart, and consummate 
in a disciplined and companionable skill. You will 
find, when Ican place in your bands the notea on 
Verona, which I read at the Royal Institution, that I 
have ventured to call the wra of painting represented 
by John Bellini, the time ‘of the Masters’ Truly 
they deserved the name, who did nothing but what 
was lovely, and taught only what was right, These 
mightier, who succeeded them, crowned, but closed, the 
dynasties of art, and since their day painting has never 
flourished more. 

183. There wore many reasons for this, without fault 
of theirs. They were exponents, in the first place, of the 
change in all men’s minds from civil and religions 
to merely domestic passion; tho love of their gods and 
their country had contracted itself now into that of their 
domestic circle, which waa little more than the halo of 
themselves. You will ece the reflection of this change 
in painting at once by comparing the two Madonnas 
(8.37, John Bellini's, and Raphael's, called ‘della Seg- 
giola’), Bollini’s Madonna cares for all creatures through 
her child; Raphael's, for ber child only. 

Again, the world round these painters had become 
ead and proud, instead of happy and humble;—its 
domestic peace was darkened by irreligion, and made 
restless by pride. And the Hymen, whose statue this 
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forms, and then from the conventional and herallie ex 
pressions of them; then we will take examples of tha 
filling of ornamental forms with flat colour in Egyptian, 
Greek, and Gothic design ; and then we will advanee te 
animal forms treated in the same cevere way, and 60 to 
the patterns and colour designs on animals themeelves. 
And when we are sure of our firmness of hand and 

accuracy of eye, we will go on into light and shade. 
189, In process of time, these series of exercises will, 
Lhope, be sufficiently complete and systematic to show 
its purpeee at a glance. But during the present year, 
T hall content myself with placing a few examples of 
these different kinds of practice in your rooms for work, 
explaining in the catalogue the position they will ulti- 
mately occupy, and the technical points of process into 
which it is of no use to enter in a general lecture. Aftor 
a little time spent in copying these, your own predilec 
tions must determine your future course of study; only 
romember, whatever school you follow, it must bo only to 
learn method, not to imitate result, and to acquaint your. 
self with the minds of other men, but not to adopt them 
aa your own. Be assured that no good can come of your 
work but as it arises simply out of your own true naturea 
and the necessities of the time around yon, though in 
many respects an evil one, You live in an age of base 
conceit and baser servility—an age whose intellect is 
liefly formed by pillage and ocenpied in desecration ; 
day mimicking, the next destroying, the works of all 
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conjecture; but what scholarship may do for art, I may 
in all modesty tell you. Hitherto, groat artiste, though 
always gentlemen, have yet been too exclusively craft 
men. -Art has been Jess thoughtful than we suppose; it 
has taught much, but much, aleo, faleely. Many of the 
greatest pictures are enigmas; others, beautiful toys; 
others, harmful and corrupting toys. In the loveliest 
there is something weak ; in the greatest there is something 
guilty. And this, gentlemen, if you will, is the new thing 
that may come to pass,—that the scholars of England may 
resolve to teach also with the silent power of the arta; 
and that some among you may so learn and use thems, that 
pictures may be painted which shall not be enigmas any 
more, but open teachings of what can no otherwise be 
so well shown; which shall not be fevered or broken 
visions any more, but shall be filled with the indwelling 
light of self-poasessed imagination; which shall not be 
stained or enfeebled any more by evil passion, but glarious 
with the strength and chastity of noble human love; and 
which shall no more degrade or disguise the work of God 
in heaven, but testify of Him as here dwelling with 
men, and walking with them, not angry, in the garden 
of the earth. 
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PREFACE. 


‘Tux title of this book,—or, more accurately, of its subjects; 
—for no author was over less likely than I havo lately become, 
to hope for perennial plessure to his readers from what bas 
cost himself the most pains—will be, perhaps, recognized by 
some as the last clause of the line chosen from Keate by tho 
good folks of Manchester, to be written in letters of gold on 
the cornide, or Holy rood, of the great Exhibition which in- 
augurated tho career of so many,—since organized, by both 
foreign governments and our own, to encourage the produg- 
tion of works of art, which the producing nations, so far 
from intending to be thoir joy for ever,” only hope to sell 
a8 soon as posaible. Yet the motto was chosen with uncom- 
prehended felicity ; for there never was, nor ean be, any os 
sontial beauty possessod by a work of art, which f& not basod 
on the conception of its honoured permanence, and local in- 
fluence, as a part of appointed and precious furniture, oither 
in tho cathedral, the house, or tho joyful thoronghfare, of 
nations which enter their gates with thanksgiving, aud their 
courts with praise. 
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“Their” courts—or “His” courts ;—in the mind of suck 
raves, the expressions are synonymous: and the habits of 
life wh 





ch recognise the delightfulness, confess also the sa- 
credness, of homes nested round the seat of a worship uni- 
shaken by insolent theory: themselves founded on an abiding 
affection for the past, and care for the future; and approached 
by paths open ovly to the activities of honesty, and traversed 
only by the footsteps of peace. 

The exposition of these truths, to which I haye given the 
chief energy of my own life, will be found in the following 
pages first undertaken systematically and in logical sequences 
and what I have since written on the political influence of the 
Arts has been litle more than the expansion of these first 
lectures, in the repriut of which not a sentence is omitted or 
changed. 

The supplementary papers added contain, in Lriefest form, 
the aphorisms respecting principles of art-teaching of which 
the attention I gave to this subject during the continuance 
of my Professorship at Oxford confirms me in the earnest and 
contented re-assertion, 

Jous Ruskin. 


Braxtwoop, April 29th, 1880. 





PREFACE 


‘Tun greater part of the following treatise remans in the exact 
form in which it was read at Manchester; but the moro familiar 
pasages of it, which were trusted to extempore delivery, have boon 
since written with greater explicitness and fulness than I could 
give them in speaking; and a considerable namber of notes are 
added, to explain the points which could not be sufficiently cone 
sidered in the time I bad at my disposal in the lecturo-room. 

Some apology may bo thought duo to tho reader, for an en- 
doavour to ongage his attention on a subject of which no profound 
sindy seems compatible with the work in which T am asually em 
ployed. Bat profound stady is not, in this case, noccseary cither 
to writer or reader, while accurate study, up to a cortain point, ix 
wecossary for us all. Political economy menns, in plain English, 
pothing moro than “citizens’ economy ;” and its first principles 
ought, therefore, to be understood by all who mean to take the 
feaponsibility of citizens, as those of houschold economy by all 
who tako the responsibility of householders Nor aro its first 
principles in the least obscure: they are, many of them, disagreeable 










vill 
in thoir practical roquiromonts, and people 1m 
they cannot understand, because they are anwilli 
or rather, by habitual disobedionce, destroy their 
derstanding them. But there is not ono of the res 
ciples of the science which is either obscure or disy 
might not be taught to @ youth as soon as he can be 
an annual allowance, or to n young Indy ms soon a8 she is. 
‘be taken Into counsel by the housekeeper. 

I might, with more appearance of justice, be blamed for think 
ing it nocessary to enforce what everybody is anpposed to | now, 
But this funlt will hardly be found with me, while the commercial) 
events recorded daily in our journals and otll more the explana- 
tions attompted to be given of thom, show that a lange membur ot 
our so-called merchants are as ignorant of the nature of money as 
thoy are reckless, unjust, and unfortunate in its employment, 


‘Tho statemonts of economical principlo given in the text, though 
T know that most, if not all, of thom are accepted by existing ame 
thorities on tho science, are not supported by references, because 1 
havo novor road any author on political economy, except Adam 
Smith, twenty years ago. Whenever T have taken up any modern 
book upon this subject, 1 bave vsually found it encumbered with 
inquiries into accidental or minor commercial results, for the parsuit 
of which an ordinary reuder could have no Ieisure, and, by the 
complication of which, it seemed to me, the authors themsolres had 
been not unfrequently prevented from seeing to the root of the 


buniness. 
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Finally, if the reader should fecl inclined to blame me for tuo 
anguine a statement of future possibilities {n political practice, lot 
him consider how absurd it would have appeared in the days of 
Edward 1, if tho present state of social economy bad been thee 
predicted as necessary, or even described as posible, And I be 
lieve the advance from the days of Edward I. to our own, great aa 
it is confeasodly, consists, not so much in what we have sctnally 
accomplished, a8 in what wo are now enabled to conseire, 
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LECTURE I. 


Asoxo the varions characteristics of the age in which we live, 
ua compared with other ages of this not yet very expericnoed 
world, one of the most notable appears to me to be the just 
and wholesome contempt in which we hold poverty. I repeat, the 
just and wholesome contempt; though T sce that some of my hear 
ers look surprised at the expression. I assure them, I uso it in 
sincerity; and I should not have ventured to ask you to listen 
to me this evening, unless I had entortaincd a profound respect 
for wealth—trao wealth, that is to say; for, of course, we ought 
to respect neither wealth nor anything clse tht is false of its 
kind: and tho dietinction betwoon real and falea wealth is ono 
of the pointe on which I aball havo x fow words prosently to 
say to you. But trio wealth I hold, nt I said, in grent honours 
and sympathize, for the most part, with that extraordinary fool- 
ing of the present age which publicly pays this honour to riches. 
Leannot, however, holp noticing how extmordinary it Is, and how 
this epoch of oars diffors from all bygone epochs in having no 
philosophical nor religions worshippers of the ragged godship of 

q poverty. In the clusical ages, not only were there people who 
voluntarily lived fn tubs, and who nsed gravely to maintain the 
superiority of tub-life to townelife, but the Grocks awh Lavion 


Tong either to them oF to tho Haman writers who 























ties; hard upon being convinced of the ’ 
Shut baary yellow anbvtance @HSGH we ball gold adit 
‘to doubt all the most established maxims of political econ 
are mattors much better in the middle ages. the: 
Romans contented themselves with mocking at ric! 
constructing merry dialogues between Charon and 
Menippas, in which the ferrymen and the cynic 

8 thoy saw kings and rich mon coming down to the ab 
Acheron, in lamenting and Inmentable crowds, ng 
crowns into the dark waters, and searching, sometimes in val 
tho last coin out of all their treasnres that could ever be: 

‘thom, But those Pagan views of the riatter were in 

compared with those which were held in the middle 9 
when wealth seems to have boon looked upon by the best of men 
not only ax contemptible, bat ax criminal, ‘The pure round tha 
‘neck is, then, one of the petsdfel sigus of ccnderina toe 
pictured inferno; and the Spirit of Poverty is d 
subjection of heart, and: faithfulness af affection, Wo that 
Noyal) Knight for’ His Indy, “or! e)\loyal: subject: Sur Rial gaan ' 
And truly, it requires some boldness to quit ourselves of these 
foclings, and to confess their partiality or their error, whirb, 
nevertheless, we are certainly bound to do, Por wealth is simply. 
one of the groatest powers which can be ontrusted to human 
hands: a power, uot indeed to be envied, because it seldom 
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makes us lappy; bat. still less to be abdicated or dospisod; 
while, in these days, and fn this country, it has become 
power all the more notable, in that tho possessions of « rich tae 
fare pot represented, ux they med to be, by wedges of geld or 
coffers of jewels, but by masses of men variously employed, over 
whose bedies and minds the wealth, according to its dirvetion, 
exereives luarmfal or helpful influence, and becoraes, in that alter 
tative Mammon either of Unrighteousness of of Righteousness. 
Now, & seemed to me that since, in the name you have given 
to this grent gathering of British pictures, you recognise them a» 
‘Tressures—ihat is, 1 suppose, xs purt und parcel of the real wealth 
Of the country—you might not be uninterested in tracing certain 
ommercial questions connected with this particular form of 
wealth. Most persons express themsclves as surprised nb ite 
‘qeasitity; not havieg known before to what an extent good art 
had’ been actamulated in England : and it will, therefore, I should 
think, be held s worthy sebject of consideration, what sre the 
political interests involved in such accomalatious; what kied of 
labour they represent, and how this Isbour may in gemeral be 
applied and esonomized, so as to prodace the richest resulta, 
‘Now, you must have pationce with me, if in mpprouching the 
specialty of this scbjoct, I dwoll a little 03 certain points of 
fencral political science already known or established : for though 
thus, ns 1 believe, established, some whieh I shall have occasion to 
Fest arguinents on are not yet by any moans mniversally accepted 5 
and therefor, thozzh I will not tose time in ary dotallod defenea 
Of them, it is necessary that I shoald distizetiy tell you in what 
form I recive, and wish to argne from them; and this the more, 
Beenie there may perhaps be a part of my audience’ who have 
Rot feterosted themselves in political econceny, ss it bears on 
ordinary ficlds of Inboar, bet may yet wish to bear in what way 
Hts principles can be applied to Art. I shall, therefore, take leave 
to trespass on your paticnce with a fow elementary watemanaa a 





fated by the laws of Providence, that a man's 
‘is dlways amply sufficient to provide hit during his. 
things needfal te him, and not only with those, b 
pleasant objects of luxury; and yet farther, to procure 
“interyals of healthful rest aud serviceable leisure, And 
Tabonr, well appliod, is in like mannor amply sufficiont tk 
‘its whole population with good food and comfo 

and not with those only, but with good education 
















now, But by those same laws of Nature ond P 


unwire,—suffering and want result, exactly in proportion 
indolonce and improvidenoo,—to the refuel of labour, or 
‘misapplication of it, Wherever you sco want, or miscry, or 
ation, in this world about you, there, be eure, either i 
‘been wanting, or industry has beon in orror, It fs not 
ig not Heaven-commanded calamity, it is not the original an 
vitable evil of man’s nature, which fll your streets with Inmene 
tation, and your graves with proy. It is only that, when there 
should have boen providence, there has bean waste; whon thane 
should have been labour, there has been lasciviousness; and valfale 
‘foxx, when there should have been subordination.' 
Now, we have warped the word “economy” in our English 
Janguage into a meaning which it has no business whatever to 
Lear, In our use of it, it constantly significs merely sparing or 


© Proverb xiii, 2 “Mach food fe in the tillage of the poor, but tkera i 
that is destroyed for want of yudgmont” 
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faving; economy of money means saving money—economy of 
time, sparing time, and so on. But that isa wholly barbarous nse 
of the word—barbarous in a double sonse, for it is not English, 
and it i bad Greck; barbarous ina treble sense, for it is not 
English, it is bad Grock, and it is worse senso, Economy. no more 
means saving money than it means spending money. It mean, 
the administration of a housa; its stewardship; spending or saving 
that is, whether money or time, or anything elss, to the best pos 
fible advantage. In the simplest and clearest definition of i 
economy, whether public or private, means the wise management 
of labour; and it means this mainly in three senses: namely, finst, 
applying your labour rationally; seconily, preserving ita produce 
carefully ; Instly, distributing its produce seasonnbly. 

Tsay first, applying your Inbour rationally ; that is, 20 ns to ob- 
fain the most precious things you can, and the most lasting things 
by it: not growing oats in land where you cnn grow wheat, nor 
putting fine embroidery on a stuff’ that will not wear, Socondly, 
proserving ite produce earofully; that is to say, laying up your 
whoat wissly in storehouses for the time of famino, and keeping 
your cnbroidery watchfully from the moth; and lastly, distribat- 
ing its produce seasonably; that is to say, being able to carry your 
corn at once to the place whore the people are hangry, and your 
embroideries to the places whore they aro gay; so fulfilling in all 
ways the Wise Man's description, whothor of the quocnly honse- 
wife or quoenly nation: “She risoth while it is yet night, and 
giveth meat to her houschold, and a portion to her maidens. She 
maketh herself coverings of tapestry, her clothing is silk and pur- 
ple, Strength and honour aro in her clothing, aud she shall 
rejoice in timo to come.” 

Now, you will obscree that in this doseription of the perfoct 
economist, or mistress of a hoasehold, there is « stodied expres. 
Won of the balanced division of her care betwoen the two great 
abjects of utility and splendour; im luer ight hand, food wd Shay 





national economy is known by these two 
sither is wanting, the economy is imperfect. If 4 
prevails, and the care of the national economist is 
‘the accum#ilation of gold, and of pictures, and o 
you know at once that the time must soou come: 


the contrary, the clement of utility prevails, and 

dains to occupy itself in any wiss with the arts 

delight, not only a certain quantity of its energy ox 

exercise in those arts alone must be entirely wasted, 

economy, but alko the passions connected with the 

perty become morbidly strong, and a mean lust of 

merely for the sake of accumulation, or evan of labour, 

‘the sake of labour, will banish at least the serenity and the: 

‘of life, as completoly, and perhaps moro ignobly, than even the! 

ness of pride, and the lightnos of pleasure, And 

much more visibly, in private and household economy, 

judge always of its porfectness by its fair balance between 

and the ploasure of its possexsiona. You will see the wise 

garden trimly divided between ita well-set vegetables, and 

flowers ; you will sea the good honsewife taking pride in her p 

tablecloth, and her glittering shelves, no Tess than in her 

dressed dish, and her full storeroom; the care in her counter 

will alternate with gniety; and though you will reverence 

her seriousness, you will koow her best by her amile, | 
Now, as you will have anticipated, L am going to address you, 

on this and our succeeding evening, chiefly on the subject of 

economy which relates rather to the garden than the 


I shall ask you to consider with me the kind of laws by which we) 


shall best distribute the beds of our national garden, and raise in 
the sweetest succession of troca pleasant to the sight, and (ina 
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forbidden sense) to be desired to make os wise, But, nefore prov 
ceeding to open this specialty of our subject, let me pause for a few 
moments to plead with you for the acceptance of that principle of 
government or authority which mast be at the root of all economy, 
whether for use or for pleasure, I said, a few minutes ago, that a 
nation’s labour, well applied, was amply suilicient to provide ite 
whole population with good food, comfortable clothing, and pleasant 
luxury, Bat the good, instant, and constant application ia every= 
thing. We must not, when our strong hands are thrown out of 
work, look wildly about for want of something 'to do with them, 
If over wo fool that want, it is a sign that oll our houschold is out 
of order, Fancy « farmer's wife, to whom eno or two of her wor 
vants ehould como at twelvo o'clock at noon, crying that they had 
got nothing to do; that they did not know what todo next: and 
fanoy still farther, tho axid farmer's wifo looking hopoieealy about 
hor roomsavd yard, they being all the while considerably in dis 
‘ondor, not knowing where to sot tho spare hand-maidons to work, 
and at last complaining bitterly that she had been obliged to give 
them their dinnor for nothing. ‘That's the type of tho kind of 
political economy we practise too often in England. Would you 
hot at once assert of such a mistress that she knew nothing of her 
Gnties? and would you not be certain, if the honsehold were 
rightly managed, the mistrens would be only too glad at any mo- 
ment to have the help of any namber of spare hands; that she 
would know in an instant what to set them to;—in an instant what 
part of tomorrow's work might be most serviceatly forwarded, 
what part of next month’s work most wisely provided for, or what 
new task of some profitable kind undertaken? and when tho ove- 
ting came, and she dismissed her servants to their recrestion or 
their rest, or gathered them to the reading round the work-table, 
under the eaves in the sunset, would you not be sure to find that 
none of them had beon overtasked by her, just beoanse none had 
been left idle; that everything had been aceomplidhes veesane Wi 
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had beon employed; that the kindness of the mistress had alded 
her presence of mind, and the slight labour hwi been entrusted te 
the weak, and the formidable to the strong; and that as none bad 
boen dishonoured by inactivity, so none had been broken by toilt 
Now, tho precise counterpart of such a houschold would be 
cen in a nation in which political economy was rightly under 
stood. You complain of the difficulty of finding work for your 
men, Depond upon it the real difficulty mther is to find mem for 
your work, ‘The serious question for you is not how many you 
havo to feed, but how much you have to do; it is our innetivity, 
not our hunger, that rains us: let ws» nover foar that our servants 
should have a good appotite—our wealth is in thoir strength, not 
in their starvation, Look around this island of yours, and apa 
what you have todo in it, Tho sea ronrs against your harbour 
ees clitf~—you have to build the broalewator, and dig the port of 
rofuge; the unclean pestilence raving in your stroote—you have to 
bring the full etream from the hills, and to send the freo winds 
through the thoronghfare; the famine blanches your lips and eats 
away your fledh—you have to dig the moor and dry the marib, to 
bid tho morass give forth instead of engulphing, and to wring the 
honey and oil out of the rock. ‘These things, and thousands suehy 
wo havo to do, and shall have to do constantly, on this great farm 
of ours; for do not suppose that it is anything clse than that. 
* Prociscly the same laws of economy which apply to the cultivar 
tion of a farm or an estate apply to the cultivation of a province 
or of an island, Whatever rebuke you would address to the im 
provident master of au illmanaged patrimony, precisely that re 
boke we should address to ourselves, s0 far as we leave our popur 
lation in idleness and our country in disorder. What would you 
say to the lord of an eatate who complained to you of his poverty 
avd disabilities, and, when you pointed out to him that his land 
wns half of it overrun with weeds, and that his fonces wore all im 
fuin, and thal; his cattle-sheds were rootlers, aud ‘his Wakourers tye 
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ing under the hedges faint for want of food, he answered to you 
that it would ruin him to weed his land or te roof his sheds— 
that those were too costly operations for him to undertuke, and 
that he knew not how to feod his labourers nor pay them? Would 
4yon not instantly answer, that instead of rnining him to weed his 
ficlds, it would save him; that hie inactivity was his destruction, 
and that to st his labourers to work was to food thom? Now 
you many add nere to acre, and estate to estate, as far as you like, 
‘bat you will never roach # compass of ground which shall escape 
from the authority of thoso simple laws, ‘Tho principles which 
are right in the administration of a few fields, are right also in the 
administration of a great country from horizon to horizon: idle 
nots doce not couse to be ruloons because it is extensive, nor labour 
to bo prodactive bocanse it is univarsal, 

Nay, but you reply, there ix one vast difforence between the 
fation’s economy and the private man's: the farmor has full an- 
thority over his labourers; he can direct them to do what ix 
needed to be done, whether they like it or not; and he can turn 
them away if they refuse to work, or impede others in their 
working, or are disobodient, or quarrelsome, ‘There de this great 
difference ; it is precisely this difference on which I wish to fix 
your attention, for it is preciscly this difference which you have to 
do away with. We know the necessity of authority in farm, of 
in fleet, or in army; but we commonly refuse to admit ibin the 
body of the mation. Let ua consider this point a little, 

Th the various awkward and unfortunate efforts which the 
French bave made at the development of a social system, they 
have at lonst statod one true principle, that of frntomnity or brother 
hood. Do not be alarmed; they got all wrong in their expori- 
ments, because thoy quite forgot that this fact of fraternity implied 
another fact quite aa important—that of paternity, or fatherhood, 
‘That ie to say, if thoy woro to regard the nation as one family, 
the condition of unity in that family consisted no leas in thole lune 
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ing » Lead, or 8 father, than in their being faithful and affection 
ate members, or brothers. Bat we must not forget this, for we 
lave long confessed it with our lips, though wo refuse to confumt 
it in our lives For half an hour evcry Sunday we expect = 
man ino black gown, supposod to be telling ws truth, to nddress 
ue as brathroa, though we should bo shocked at the notion of any 
brotherhood existing among us out of church, And wo ean 
hardly read a fow sontences on any political subject without ran 
ning s chance of crossing the phrase “ patornal government,” 
thongh wo should be utterly horror-strock at the idea.of governe 
ments claiming anything like 4 father’s authority over ux, Now, 
L believe those two formal phrases aro in both instances: perfectly 
binding and accurate, and that the image of the farm and fts sete 
vants which T have hitherto used, as expressing a wholesome 
ational organization, fails only of doing so, not becanse it is too 
domestic, but because it is not domestic enough ; because the real 
type of a well-organized tation mast be presented, not by 1 farm 
cultivated by servants who wrought for hire, and might be tarned 
away if they refused to labour, but by a farm in which the master 
was a father, and in which all the servants wore sons; which im- 
flied, therefore, jn all ite regalstions, not meraly the order of expo- 
dioney, bot the bonds of affection and responsibilities of relation- 
ship; and in which all acts and servicoa wore not only to be eweot- 
ened by brotherly concord, but to be enofored by fatherly authority. 

Obsorve, I do pot mean in tho least that we ought to place auch 
an anthority in the hands of any ono person, or of any elise, or 
body of persons. Bot Ido moan to say that ns an individual whe 
conducts himself wisely mnst. mako Jawa for himself which at 
ome time or other any appear irksome or injnrions, but which, 
procisely st the time they appear most irksome, it is most neces 
mary he should obey, so a nation which means to conduct iteelf 


+ Son note taf, in Addenda. 
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wisely, must establish authority over itself, vested either in kings, 
councils, or laws, which it must resclvo to obey, even at times 
when the law or authority appears irksome to the body of the 
poople, or injurious to certain maseus of it. And this kind of 
watienal law has hitherto been only judicial; contented, that ix 
with an endearour to prevent and punish violence and crime; but, 
aa we advance in our social knowledge, we shall eudearour to 
tmake our government paternal as well as judicial; that ix to 
establish such laws and authorities as may at once direct us in our 
occupations, protect us against our follies, and visit us in our dis 
tromes: a govorament which shall repress dishonesty, a9 now it 
punishes theft; which shall show how the discipline of the masses 
may be brought to aid the toils of peace, as discipline of the masses 
has hitherto knit tho einows of battle; & government which ehall 
havo ita soldices of the plonghshare as woll ns its soldiers of the 
sword, and which shall distribute more proudly its golien crosses 
of industry—golden as the glow of the harvest, than now ft grants 
‘its bronze crosses of honour—bronzed with the crimeon of blood, 
Lhave not, of course, time to insist on the nature or details of 
governmont of this kind; only I wish to plead for your several 
and future consideration of this one truth, that the notion of 
Discipline and Interference lies at the very root of all haan prox 
gress or power} that the “Let slone” principle is, in all things 
which man has to do with, the principle of death ; that it is rain 
to him, certain and total, if he lets his land alone—if he lets hia 
follow-men alono—if he lets his own soul alone. That his whole 
life, on the contrary, must, if it is healthy life be continually one 
of ploughing and praning, rebuking and helping, governing and 
punishing ; and that therefore it is only in the concession of some 
{great principle of restraint and interference in national action that 
he can ever hope to find the secret of protection agninst national 
degralation. I bolicve that the masses have a right to claim edw 
sation from their goyornment; but only 20 far wa thoy sSancye 
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the whole a prudent nation, to act too immodixtely on our 
impulses, even in matters merely commercial; much moro in 
those involving continual appeals to our fancies, Tow far, there 
fore, the proposed systema or restraints may be advisable, it is fot 
you to judge; only f pray you not to be offended with them 
merely because they are systems and restraints Do you at all 
recollect that interesting passage of Carlyle, in which be com- 
pares, in this country wnd at this day, the understood and 
commercial value of man and hore; and in which he wonders 
that the hore, with its inferior brains and its awkward hooflacss, 
instead of handiness, should be always worth so many tens or 
scores of pounds in the soarket, while the man, so far from always 
commanding his price in the market, would often be thought to 
confer m norvice on the community by simply killing himself out 
of their way! Well, Carlyle docs not anawer his own question 
Decanse he suppones wo shall at once so the answer, The value 
‘ef the horse consists simply in the fact of your being able to put 
@ bridlo on him. The value of tho man consiste precisely in the 
same thing. If you can bridle him, or which is better, if be can 
bridle himself ho will bo a valuable creature directly. Otherwise, 
in a commercial point of view, his value is either nothing, or sects 
dontal only. Only, of course, the propor bridle of man is not a 
Jeathern one; what kind of textnre it is rightly made of, we find 
from that command, * Be ye not as the horse or as the mule 
which have no understanding, whose mouths mast be held in 
with bit and bridle.” You are not to be without the reins, 
indeed; but they are to be of snother kind; “I will guide thee 
with mine Bye.” So the bridlo of man is to be the Bye of God; 
and if he rejects that guidance, then the next best for bim is the 
horse's and the mule’, which have no understanding; and if 
he rejocta that, and takes the bit fairly in his teeth, then there 
§ nothing moro left for him than the blood that comes out of the 


sity, up to the horscbridles, iS 
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Quitting, however, nt Jast these gencral and & 
government—or mther bringing them down to our on 
in hond—we have to consider throe Pea 











consider respocting art; first, how to apply our labonr 
how to accumulate or preserve the resnlts of Inbour; 
how to distribute them. Bot since in art the labour 
have to employ is tho laboar of a particular clas of men-—men 
who lave special genins for the business, we have not 

to consider how to apply tha labour, but first of all iow # 
produce the Inbourer; and thus the question in this partion, 
lar case becomes fourfold: first, how tw get your man of 
genius; then, how to employ your man of genins; then, how 
to accumulate aud preserve his work in the greatest quantity; 
and lastly, how to distribute his work to the best national advan 
tage. Let us take up these questions in succession, i 









I Drscoveny.—How are we to get onr men of genins: that # 
to say, by what means may we produce among us, at any given 
time, the greatest quantity of effective art-intellect? A wide ques 
tion, you say, involving an account of all the best means of art 
aducation, Yes, but I do not mean to go into the consideration of 
those; I want only to state the few principles which He at the 
foundation of the matter. Of these, the fist is that you have 
always to find your artist, not to make him; you can't manufacture 
him, any more than you can manufacture gold. You can find 
him, and refine him; you dig him out as he lics nugget-fashion in 
the mountain-stream ; yon bring him home; and you raake him 
into current coin, or honschold plate, bat not one grain of him ean 
you originally produce, A certain quantity of art-intellect fs bora 
annually in every nation, greater or less according to the nature 
and cultivation of the nation, or race of men; but a perfectly fixed 

| 








painter, who will try the lads with one Kind of 
till he finds out what they are fit for. Nest, m 
school, you want your easy and secure ct 0 


boys who have really intense art capacity, generally m 
of themselves; but then, the best half of their ¢ 
Tost in the battle of life. Before a good painter can ge 

ment, his mind has always been embittered, and bis genius 
torted. A common mind usually stoops, in plastic chill, to what- 
over fs asked of it, and scrapes or daubs its way complacently into 
public favour.’ But your great men quarrel with you, and you 
i revenge yourselves by starving them for the first half of then 











lives, Precisely in the degree in which any painter possesses 
original genius, is st present the increase of moral certainty that 
during his early years he will have a hard battle to fight; and 
that just at the time when his conceptions ought to be full and 
happy, his temper gontlo, and his hopes enthusiastio—just at that 
most critical period, bis heart is full of anxieties and household 
cares; ho is chilled by dissppointments, and voxed by injistica ; 
he becomes obstinate in his errors, no less than in his virtnos, 
and the arrows of his aims are blunted, as the reeds of his trust 
are broken. 

‘What we mainly want, therefore, is a means of sufficient and 
unagitated employment: not belding out great priges for which 
young painters are to scramble; but furnishing all with adequate 
support, and opportunity to display such power as they possoss 
without rejection or mortification, I necd not say that the best 
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ficld of labour of this kind would be presented by the constant 
progress of putlic works involving various decorations; and we 
will presently examine what kind of public works may thus, ad 
vantageously for the nation, be in constant progress, Tut a more 
simportant matter even than this of steady employment, is the 
kind of eriticixm with which you, the public, receive the works of 
the young men submitted to you, Yoo may do much harm by 
indiscrvet praise and by indiscrect blame; but remember, the 
chief harm is always done by blame, It stands to reason that « 
young man's work cannot be perfect It must be more or leas 
ignorant; it must be more or less feeble; it is likely that it may 
be more or less experimental, and if experimental, here and there 
mistaken, If, therefore, you allow yourself to launch out into 
sodden barking at the first faults you sce, the probability is that 
you are abusing the youth for some defect naturally and inevitably 
belonging to that stage of his progrcss; and that you might just 
us rationally find fault with a child for not being as pradent as 
privy councillor, or with » kitton for not being as grave as a cat 
Bat there in ono fault which you may be quite sure is unnecessary, 
and therefore a real and blameable fault: that is haste, involving: 
negligence, Whonever you see that a young man’s work is cithor 
bold or slovenly, then you may attack it firmly; sure of being 
right. If his work ia bold, It is insolont; ropress his insolonce : 
if it is slovenly, it is indolont; repress his indolenca. So long aw 
ho works in that dashing or impetuons way, the best hope for him 
is in your contempt: and it is only by the fact of his seeming not 
to seek your approbation that you may conjecture he deserves it. 
But if he does deserve jt, be sure that you give it him, else you 
not only run 4 chance of driving him from the right road by want 
of cncoumgement, but you deprive yourselves of the happiest prie 
vilege you will ever have of rewarding his labour. For it is only 
the young who can receive mach reward. from wena qwrt Soe 
old, when they are great, got too far beyond wd wore Yee 
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Into thei teow if-you bad but oriod 
ns thoy dashed up to the first goal of 















them. You may be fed with the froit and 
age, but you wore a8 the nipping blight to them 
‘ing, and your praise is only as the warm winds of | 
dying branches. 


‘There te ono thonght atill, the eaddost of all, bear! 
withholding of early help. Tt is possible, in some: 
that the warmth and the affections of 
ebilled, though ananswered ; nd tha the old ih 
still be capable of gladness, when the 4 
given at last, But in these noble natures it nearly: 
pons, that the chief motive of earthly ambition hus 
give delight to themselves, but to their parenta E 
youth looks back, as to the chiefest joy which this world 
ever gave him, to the moment when first he saw his f 
flash with pride, and his mother tum away her head, 
should take her tears for tears of sorrow, Even the Jover’ 
when some worthiness of his ix acknowledged before his mi 
is not so great as that, for it is nob so pare—the desire toesalt — 
himeolf in her eyes mixes with that of giving her delight ; 
docs not need to exalt himsclf in his parents’ oyos : it is with the 
+ pare hope of giving them ploasury that he comos to tell 

what he bas dong, or what has been said of him; and th 
he has # poror plonsuro of hie own, And this purest and bs 


| nani ean you food him in his 
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tender youth with ashes and dishononr; and thet you come to 
him, obsoqntous, but too late, with your sharp laurel crown, the 
_ dew all dried from off its leaves; and you thrust it into his languid 
hand, and he looks at you wistfully. What shall he do with itt 
‘What can he do, but go and lay it on his mothor's grave t 
‘Thus, then, you see that you hare to provide for your young 

men: first, the searching or discovering school; then the calm 
employment; then the justice of praise : one thing more you have 
to do for them in preparing them for full servico—namely, to 
make, in the noble sense of the word, gentlemen of them; that ix 
to say, to take care that their minds receive such training, that in 
all thoy paint they shall sco and fool tho noblest things, I am 
sorry to say, that of all parts of an artist's education this is the 
most neglected among us; and that even where the natural taste 
‘and feeling of the youth have beon pure and true, where there 
was tho right stuf in him to make a gentleman of, you may too 
frequently discorn ome jarring renta in his mind, and cleracats of 
degradation in his troatmont of subject, owing to want of gentle 
tmining, and of the liberal influence of literature. ‘This is quite 
visible in our greatest artists, even in men like Turner and Gnine- | 
borough; while in the common grado of our second-rate painters 
tho evil attains a pitch which is far too sadly manifest to neod my 
dwelling wpon it, Now, no branch of art economy is more im- 
portant than that of making the intellect at your disposal pure aa 
well us powerful ; so that it may always gathor for you the sweet~ 
est. and fairest: things. ‘Tho same quantity of labour from the same 
man's hand, will, according as you have trained him, produce « 
lovely and useful work, or a base and hurtful one; and depend 
‘upon it, whatevor value it may possess, by reason of the painter's 
tkill, ite chief and final value, to any nation, depends upon its 
being able to exalt and refine, as well as to please; and that the 
picture which most truly deserves the name of an art-trossaro, is 
that which bas boon painted by a good mans 








ideas oxpressed, and then to finish the expreion of then; and 
the meral energy thos brought to bear on the matter quickess, 
and therefore cheapens, the production in a most important 
Jogtee. Sir Thomas Deane, the architect of the new Museuny at 
Osford, told me, as I passed through Oxford on my way Here, that 
he found that, owing to this cause alouc, capitals of various design 
could bo executed cheaper than capitals of similar design (the 
amount of band labour in each being the same) by about’80 per 
‘esas oa 
‘Well, that is the rst way, then, in which you will employ your 
intellect well; und the simple obsorvance of this plain rule of po- 
litical economy will effect a noble revolution in your architecture, 
sach aa you cannot at presont so much ns conceive. ‘Thon the 
second way in which we aro to guard againat waite is by setting 
our man to the easiost, and thorefore the quickest, work whieh 
will answer the purpose, Marble, for instance, lasta quite as long. 
aa granite, and is much softer to work; therefore, when you get 
hold of a good sculptor, givo him marble to carve—not granite. 
‘That, yon say, is obvious enough. Yes; but it ia not so obvioas 
how much of your workmen's time you waste aunually in making 
them cut glassy after it has got hard, when you ought to make 
them mould it while it is soft. It is not so obvious how much 
expense you waste in cutting diamonds and rubiey which are the 
hardest things you can find, iato shapes that mean nothing, whem 
the mme men might be cutting saudstone and freestoue into 
shapes that mean something, It is not so obvious how much of 
the artists? time in Ttaly you waste, by forcing them to make 
wretched little pictures for you out of crumbs of stone glaed 
together at cnormous cost, when the tenth of the time would 
make good and noble pictures for you out of watercolour, 1 
could goon giving yoo ulmoxt nomberless instances of thie great 
commercial mistake; but I should only weary and confase you, 
[therefore coramond also this head ¢f our subjoct to your ows 
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meditation, and proceed to the Inst I named—the last I shail task 
your patience with to-night, You know we are now considering 
how to apply our gouius; and we were to do it as economisty, it 
throe ways:— 

To various work; 

‘To easy work; 

To lasting work. 

‘This laating of the work, thon, i our final question, 

Many of you may, perhaps, remember that Michael Angelo was 
‘once commanded by Pietro di Medici to mould a atatue ont of 
mow, and that he obeyed the command.* T am glad, and wo 
have all reason to be glad, that such a faucy ever came into the 
mind of the unworthy prince, and for this cause: that Pietro di 
Medici then gave, at the period of one great epoch of consum- 
mate power in tho arts, the perfect, accurate, and intonsust possible 
type of the greatest error which nations and princes can commit, 
respecting the power of genius entrusted to their guidance, You 
liad there, observe, the strongest genius iv the most perfoct obo 
dicneo ; enpable of iron independencs, yet wholly submissive to the 
patron's will; at once the most highly accomplished and the snost 
original, capable of doing ns much né man could do, in any direc: 
tion that man ooald ask, And ite governor, and gaide, and 
patron sete it to build a statue in snow—to put iteclf into the ser 
‘vico of annihilation—to make « cloud of itself, and pass away from 
the earth. 

Now this, «» precisely and completely dono by Pictro di Medici, 
ig what wo are all doing, exuetly in the degrea in which we direct 
the genins under onr patronage to work in more or less. perish= 
able materials. So far as we indace painters to work in fading 
colours, ot architects to build with imperfect stricture, or in 
any other way consult only iumedinte easy and cheaprces iu the 


Geo the noble pasmge on this tradition in “Cows Gali Whew 
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production of what wo want, to tho exclusion of provident thomgtis 
aa to its permanonce and sorvicenblenest in after ages; go far we 
are forcing our Michael Angelos to carve in snow, The firet 

of the economist in urt is, to see that no intelloct shall thus glitter 
morely in the manner of hoar-frost; but that ft shall be well witre 
fled, like a painted window, and shall be sot so betweon shafts of 
stone and bands of fron, that is shall bear the sunshine upon it, 
and send the sunshine through it, from generation to generation, 

Jean conceive, however, some political economist to Tuterrupt 
tne bere, and say, “If you make your art wear too well, you wil: 
soon have too much of it; you will throw your artists quite out of 
work, Botter allow for a little wholesome evancscenco—benefi- 
cent destruction : Ict each age provide art for itself, or we sliall 
soon have eo many good pictures that we shall not know what to 
do with thom,” 

Remember, my dear hearers, who are thus thinking, that polit- 
cal eoonomy, like every other subject, cannot be dealt with offeo 
tivoly if wo try to solve two questions at a time instead of one, Tt 
in ono question, how to got plenty of a thing; and another, 
whether plonty of it will be good for us, Consider thes two 
‘mattors poparatoly; nover confuse yourself by interwoaving ona 
with the other, It is one question, how to treat your fields so aa 
to got a good harvest ; another, whether you wish to lave good 
harvest, or would rather like to keep up the prics of corn. It ix 
‘one question, how to graft your trees 0 as to grow most apples; 
and quite another, whether having such a heap of apples in the 
atoreroom will not make them all rot. 

Now, therefore, that we are talking only about graftiog and 
growing. pray do not vex yourselves with thinking what you are 
to do with the pippinx. It may be desirable for us to have mach 
art, or little—we will examine that by and by; bat just now, let 
ns keep to the simple consideration how to get plenty of good art if 
we want it, Perhaps it might be just as well that « man of mode 
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tate income should be able to possess a good picturc, as that any 
work of real merit should cost 500% or 1000/.; at all events, it 
is certainly ono of the brasches of political economy to ascertain 
how, if we like, we can get things in quantites—plenty of corm, 
plenty of wine, plenty of gold, or plenty of pictures. 

Te has just boca said, that the first great secret is to produce work 
that will last. Now, the conditions of work lasting are twofold: 
it must not only be in materials that will Inst, but it must be iteelt | 
of a quality that will last—it must be good enough ta bear the teat 
of time, If it is not good, wo shall tire of it quickly, and throw 
it aside—we shall have no ploasure in the accumolation of jt, So 
that the first question of # good art-economist respecting any work 
is, Will it loco its flavour by keoping?’ It may bo very amusing 
now, and look much like a work of genfus. But what will be ite 
valuo a hundrod yoars hence? 

‘You cannot always ascertain this, You may got what you fancy 
to be work of the best quality, and yet find to your astonishment 
that it won't keop, But of ono thing you may be sure, that art 
which is produced hastily will also perish hastily; and that what 
ie cbenpest to you now, is likely to be dearest in the end. 

Tam sorry to say, the great tendency of this age i to expend ite 
genins in perishable art of this Kind, as if it were = triumph to 
burn it thoughts away in bonfires, There is # vast quantity of 
forellect and of Jabour consumed annually in oar cheap illustrated 
publications; you triumph in them; and you think it so grand a 
thing to get so many woodcuts for a ponny, Why, woodcuts 
penny and all, are as much lost to you as if you had invested your 
mouey in gossamer, More lost, for the gossamer could only tickle 
your face, and glitter in your eyes; it could not eatch your feet 
and trip you up: but the bad art can, and does; for you can’t like 
good woodcuts as long as you look at the bad ones, If we werr 
at this moment to como across a Titian woodcut, or a Durer wendy 
sub wo should not like it—those of us at least who are aeeustatnal 
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to tho cheap work of the day. We don't like, and can’t like, that 
long ; but when we are tired of one tnd cheap thing, we throw i 
aside and buy another bad cheap thing; and eo keep looking ai 
had things all our lives. Now, the very men who do all thet quick 
bad work for us are capable of daing perfect work. Only, perfect 
work can't be hurried, and therefore it can't be cheap beyond a 
certain paint, But suppose you pay twelve times as much aa you 
do now, and you have oxe woodcut for a shilling instead of twelve; 
and the one woodeut for a shilling is us good as art can be, eo that 
you will never tire of locking at it; and is struck on good paper 
with good ink, so that you will never wear it out, by handling it; 
while you are sick of your penny each cuts by the end of the week. 
and have torn them mostly in half too, Isu't your shilling’s worta 
the best bargain? 

It is not, however, only in getting prints or woodouts of the best 
kind that you will practise economy, There is a certain quality 
about an original drawing which you cannot get in a woodent, and 
the best part of the genins of any man is only expressible in ori+ 
ginal work, whether with pen and ink—penoil or coloars ‘This is 
not always the casc; but in general the beat men are those who 
can only express themselves on paper or canvass: and you will, 
therefore, in the long run, get most for your money by buying 
original work ; proceeding on the principle already laid down, that 
the best is likely to be the chespost in the ond, Of course, original 
work cannot be produced under a certain cost. If you want-n 
man to make you a drawing which takes him six days, you must, 
nt all events, keop him for six days in broad and water, fire ant 
lodwing ; that is the lowest price at which he cm do it for you, bat 
that is not very doar: and the best bargain which can possibly be 
made lionostly in art—the very idoal of a cheap purchase to the 
purclasor—is tho original work of a great man fod for as many 
days ns are necessary on bread and water, or perhaps we may ear 
with as many onions a8 will keop Wien iv good humour, That ip 
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the way by which you will alwnys get meet for your money; no 
mechanical multiplication or ingenuity of commercial arrangements 
will ever got you a botter ponny’s worth of art than that. 
Without, however, pushing our calculations quite to this prisor 
Gisciplive extreme, we may lay it down ms a rule in art-cconomy 
that origival work ig, on tha whole, chospest and best worth having 
That precisely in proportion to the value of it usa production, 
‘becomes the importance of having it executed in permanent mato- 
rials, And here we come to note the second main error of the 
day, that we not only axk our workmen for bad art, but we make 
them put it into bad substance. We have, for example, puta grent 
quantity of genius, within the Inst twenty years, into watercolour 
drawing, and we have done this with the most reckless disregard 
whether either the colours or the paper will stand. In most instare 
cos, neither will, By accident, it may happen that the colours in 
agiven drawing have been of good quality, and its paper uninjured 
by chemical processes, But you take not the least earo to ensiwe 
these boing 60; I havo myeolf soon the mout destructive changes 
take place in water-colour drawings within twenty yoars aflor thoy 
were painted; and from all I oan gathor respecting the recklessnom 
of modern paper manufacture, my bolief ia, that though you may 
still handle an Albert Darer engraving, two hundred years old, 
fearlessly, not one-balf of that time will have passed over your 
modern water-colours, before most. of them will be reduced to mere 
white or brown. rags; and your descendants, twitching them cone 
temptaonsly into fragmenta between finger and tham), will matter 
against you, half in scorn and half in anger, “Those wretched 
nineteenth century people! they kept vupouring and faming about 
the world, doing what thoy called business, and they couldn't make 
ft soot of paper that wasn't rotten.” And note. that this is no 
Cuimportant portion of your art economy at this time. Your 
water-colour painters are becoming every day capable of exyrerr 
ing greater and better things; and their materia a eyedaly 









dah Giaatte diets ace 
‘we could do eo without the slightest trouble, 
favours which T am going to ask from our pr 
when we get it, will be that it will supply ite litt 
paper. You have nothing to do but to let the 
blish & paper manufaotory, under the euporinter 
leading chemists, who should be answerable for 
complotences of all the processus of the 
gorernment stamp on the corner of your sheet of 











add something to the revenue; and when you bi 
colour drawing for fifty or m hundred gninens, yon” 
miéroly to look in the corner for your stamp, and pay you 
shilling for the security that your hundred guinews 
really for a drawing, und not for a coloured rag. ‘Th 
no monopoly or restriction in the matter; let the 
facturers compete with the government, and if pedple lik 
their shilling, aud take their chance, let them; only, the : 
purchaser might then be sure of good material, if they 
now they carmot be. 
Tshould like also to have a government colour m 
though that is not 10 necessary, as the quality -f colour 
‘within the artist's powor of tosting, and I havo no donb tha 
painter may get permanent colour from the respectable 
| a L will not attempt to ollow the subj 
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at all at it respects architectars, and our mothods of modern 
building; respocting which I have had occasion ta speak before 
now, 

But I cannot pass without some briof notice our habit—con- 
tinually, an it seoms to me, gaining strongth—of putting a large 
quantity of thought and work, annually, into things which are 
ither in their nature necessarily porishable, as dreaa; or olae into 
compliances with tho fashion of the day, into things not nocesearily 
perishable, ax plate, Tam afraid almost tho first idea ofa young rich 
couple setting up house in London, is, that they mast have new 
plate, ‘Their father’s plute may be very handsome, bat the fashion 
ix changed. ‘They will have a new service from the leading manu- 
facturer, and tho old plate, except a few apostle spoons, and a cnp 
which Charles the Second drank « health into their pretty ances 
trom, is sent to be melted down, and made up with new flourishes 
and fresh lustre. Naw, so long as this is the case—xo long, ob- 
serve, ax fashion has influence on the manufactare of plate—so 
Tong you cannot have @ goldsmith's art in this country, Do you 
suppose any workman worthy the name will put his brains into a 
cup or an urn, which he knows is to go to the melting pot in half 
a score years? He will not; you don’t ask or expect it of him 
You ask of him nothing but a little quick handicrafi—a clover 
twist of a handle here, and a foot thers, a convolrulus from the 
newest school of design, a pheasant from Landeser's game carda 5 
‘a couple of scntimontal figures for sapportens in the style of the 
signa of insurance offices, then a clover touch with the burnishor, 
‘and there's your cpergne, the admimtion of all the footmon at the 
wedding-broakfast, and the tormont of somo unfortunate youth 
‘who cannot soo tho protty girl opposite to him, through its tyran- 
nous branches. 

But you don't supposo that that's goldsmith's work! Gold- 
wmith’s work is mado to last, and mado with the mors whole 
heart and soul in it; true goldsmith’s work, when St eins, 5 


sunset if she chooses; and bent it out into chased 
‘every sunrise; but you must not. The way to | 
service of plate, is to keep adding to it, not: 
marriage, and at every birth, get a new piece of g 

you will, but with noble workmanship on it, done 

‘pat itamong your treasures; that is one of the 

gold was made for, and made incorruptible for. 

a little more of political econamy, we shall find that none | 
tially savage nations need, imperatively, gold for theit 
but gold has boon given ue, among other things, that: 
put beautiful work into its imporishable splendour, and { 


* Several reasons may aocount for tho fact that goldanith'a 
wholesome for young artiste; fire, that it gives great firmnoss of 
cal for yore time with # wolid substance; again, that it Induees ox 
stondinos—a boy trusted with chalk and poper suffers sa imn 
tation to scrawi upon it and play with it, bat ho dares not mormw] on ge 
and bo cannot play with it; and, lastly, that it gives great delicaey 
‘ision of touch to work upon minute forms, and to aim at producing ri “ 
snd finish of design correspondent to the prociousem of (he materia = 
* Soe note in Addenda on the nature of property. « 
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artists who have the most wilfal fancies may have a material whick 
will drag out, and beat out, as their dreams require, and will hold 
itself together with fantastic tenacity, whatever rare and delicate 
scrvico they set it upon. 

Bo here ia one branch of decorative art in which rich people 
may indulge themselves unselfishly; if they ask for good art in it, 
‘they may be sure in buying gold and silver plate that they aro 
‘enforcing useful education on young artista, Butthore is another 
branch of decorative art in which I am sorry to say we cannot, at 
Jeast under oxisting cirournstanoce, indulge ourselves, with the hope 
of doing good to anybody, I mean tho great and subtle art of dress, 

And here I must interrupt the pursuit of our subject for a mo~ 
mont or two, in ordor to state one of the principles of political 
economy, which, though it is, I believe, now sufficiently under 
stood and asserted by the leading masters of the science, is not yet, 
T grieve to say, noted upon by the plurality of those who have the 
Tanagoment of richas. Whenever we spend money, wo of comma 
met people to work : that is the meaning of spending money ; wa 
may, indeod, lose i without employing anybody; but, whenever 
‘we spend it, we set a number of people to work, greater or ley 
‘of course, according to the rate of wages, but, in the long run, 
proportioned to the sam we spend, Well, your shallow people, 
because they see that however they spend money they are always 
‘employing somebody, and, therefore, doing tome good, think and 
say to themsclves, that it is all one Aow they spend it—that all 
their apparently aclfish loxury is, in reality, unselfish, nnd is doing 
just aa much good as if they gave all their money away, or per 
haps more good; and 1 have hoard foolish poople cron declare it 
asa principle of political economy, that whoovor invented new 
wut? conferred 4 good on the community, I have not words 
strong enough—at loast I could not, withoat shocking you, nee 


* Soo nota Sth to AdAonda, 


‘tenance for a given time. But, by the 

‘We ontirely direct the Iabour of thoss people duri 

time, We become their masters or mi 

‘thom to produce, within a certain poriod, a. 

‘thnt article may be a useful nnd lasting one, 

snd peridhable ono—it may be one useful to 

‘or nsofal only to ourselves, And our selfishness a1 

virtue and prudence, are shown, not by our 

by our spending it for the wrong or the right thing ; 

and kind, notin maintaining a certain number of p 

period, but only in requiring them to produce, dur 

the kind of things which shall be useful to society, 

which are only osefal to ourselves, 
‘Thus, for instance: if you are a young lady, 

tain number of sempstresses for a given time, ia 

number of simple and sorvicenble dressea, suppose, § 

you can wear one yourself for half the winter, and 







Hounces for your own ball-dress—flounces which wil 
one bat yourself, and which you will yourself be wna 
at more than one ball—you re employing your money 
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You have maintained, indood, in each case, the came number of 
peoplo; but in the one ease you have directed their Iabour to the 
service of the community; in the eter case you have consumed 
ft wholly upon yourself. [ don’t cay you are never to do so; 1 
don't say you ought not sometimes to think of yourselves aly, 
and to make yourselves ox pretty ax you can; only do not confuse 
coquettishness with benevolence, ner cheat yourselves into think 
ing that all the finery you can wear is so mach put into the 
‘hungry mouths of thos beneath you: it is not #0; it is what you 
yourselves, whether you will or no, must sometimes instinctively 
feel it to be—it is what those who stand shivering in the streots, 
forming a line to watch you as you step out of your carriages, 
know it to be; those fine drewes do not moan that so much 
hhas boon put into thoir mouths, but that #0 much has beon 
taken out of their months. The real politico-economical wignifi- 
sation of every ono of thore beautiful toilettos, is just thies that 
you havo hind n certain number of people put for n certain number 
of days wholly under your authority, by the sternest of slaro- 
master,—hunger and cold; and yoo have said to thorn, “T will 
foed you, indeed, and clothe you, and give you fuel forso many 
days; bat during those days you shall work for me ouly: your 
Tittle brothers need clothes, but you shall make none for them: 
your sick friend needs clothes, but you shall make none for her: 
‘you yourself will soon need nother, and » warmer dress; but you 
shall make none for yourself, You shal! make nothing bat lace 
amd roses for me; for this fortnight to como, you shall work at 
the patterns and potals and thon Iwill crush and consume thon 
away in an hour” You will porhaps answor—It may not bo 
particularly benovolent to do this, and we won't call it eo; but at 
any rate wo do no wrong in taking their labour when wo pay 
thew their wages : if we pay for their work wo have a right te 
4” Noj—a thousand times no, The Inbour which you have 
paid for, docs indeed become, by the act of purchase, your own 
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Iabour: you have bought the hands and the time of those work 
ers; they are, by right and justice, your own hands, your own 
me, But, have you a right to spend your own time, to work 
with your own hands only for your own advantage ?—much 
more, When, by purchase, you have Invested your own pertom 
with the strength of others; and added to your own life a part 
of tho life of others? You may, indeed, to » certain extent, use 
their labour for your delight; remember, 1 am making mo gene 
ral assertions against splendour of dros or pomp of accomarion 
of lifo; on the contrary, there are many reasons for thinking that 
wo do not at presont attach enough importance te beautifal dross, 
aa ono of the moans of influencing goneral taste and character, 
But I do say, that you must weigh the value of what you ask 
these workers to produce for you in its own distinct balance; that’ 
on its own worthiness or desirablenoss rests tho question of your 
Kindness, and not merely on the fact of your having employed 
people in producing it: and I say farther, that as long as there 
are cold and nakedues in the land around you, so long there 
can bo no question at all but that splendour of dross is # crime: 
In due time, when we have nothing better to set poople to work 
at, it may be right to let them make lace and cut jewels; bat, as 
jong as there are any who have no blankets for their beds, aud 
no rags for their bodies, 90 long it is blauket-making and tailoring 
‘wo must set people to work at—not lace, 

And it would be strange, if at any great assembly which, while 
it dazalod the young ond tho thoughtless, boguiled the gentler 
hearts that beat boneath the embroidery, with a placid sensation 
of luxurious benovolence—na if by all that they wore in waywnrl 
nesi of beauty, comfort had boon fint givon to the distressed, and 
aid to the indigont; it would be strange, say, if, for a moment, 
the spirits of Drath and of Terror, which walk invisibly among the 
masques of tho earth, would lift the dimness from our erring 
thoughts, and show us how—inaumuch as the suras oxbansted for 


| 
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‘that magnificence would have given back the failing breath to 
many an unsheltered outcast on moor and strect—they who wear 
it have literally entered into partnership with Death; and dressed 
themselves in his spoils. Yes, if the veil could be lifted not only 
from your thoughts, bat from your human sight, you would see— 
the angels do #e—on those gay white dresses of yours, strange 
dark spots, and crimson patterns that you knew not of—spots of 
the inextinguishable rod that all the seas cannot wash away; yes, 
and among the pleasant flowers that crown your fair heads, and 
glow on your wreathed hair, you would seo that one wocd was 
always twisted which no one thought of —the grass that grows on 


Tt was not, however, this last, this clearest and most appal- 
ling view of our subject, that I intended to ask you to tako thin 
evening; only it is impossible to et any part of the matter in ite 
true light, nntil we go to the root of it, Bat the point which it 
is onr special business to consider is, not whether costliness of 
dress is contrary to charity; bnt whether it is not contrary to 
more worldly wisdom: whether, even supposing we knew that 
splendour of dress did not cost suffering or hunger, we might 
not put the splendour better in other things thin dress. And, 
supposing oar mode of dress were really graceful or beautiful, 
this might be a very doubtfal question; for I believe true 
nobleness of dress to be an important moans of education, as it 
certainly is necessity to any nation which wishes to possess living 
art, concerned with portraiture of human nature, No good hise 
torical painting evor yet existed, or ever can exist, whero the 
drosses of the peoplo of the timo aro not beautiful: and had it 
hot boon for the lovely and fantastic droming of the 13th to 
the 16th contarios, neither French, nor Florentine, nor Venetian 
art could have risen to anything like the rank it reached, Still, 
even thom, the best drossing was never the costliest; and ite effoot 
dopended much more on ite benutifal and, in early tinom 


to wiser and better husbands) by dressin 
bwilliautly; and I believe it would only be 
nd largely before them the real good which 
by the sums they spend in toilettes, to n 

only to their bright eyes and braided hair 
they have a mind to. with we could, 


statistics of a London season, There was i e 

in Parliament last wock of the vast sum the n¢ 

the best Paul Veronese in Vonico—£14,000 : 1 wond 

nation meanwhile has given for ite ball-dressest 

see the London milliners’ bills, simply for un 

slip and floaneos, from April to July ; I wonder wh 

would cover them. But the brendths of slip 

this time as much Jost and vanished as last: your's 

have done Tess good : but the Paul Veronese will Inst 

it we take care of it; and yet we grumble at the price 

the painting, while no one grambles at the price of pride: 
Time does not permit me to go into any farther illa 

the various modes in which we baild our statne out of 

waste our labour on things that vanish. I must leave yo 

Tow out the subject for yourselves, as I said T should, and 

in our next lecture, to examine the two other branches of 

ject, namely, how to accumulate our art, and how to d 

But, in closing, as we have been much on the topic 
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government, both of ourselves and others, Iet me just give you 
obe more ilfastration of what it means, from that old art of which, 
next evening, I shall try to convines you that the valag, both ” 
tuoral and mercantile, is greater than we usually supposc, 

One of the frescoos by Ambrosio Loronsotti,.in the town-hall 
of Siena, represents, by means of symbolical figures, tho principles 
Of Good Civie Government and of Good Government in goncral, 
The figuro roprosonting this noble Civie Govarnment ix enthroned, 
and surrounded by figures representing the Virtues, variously sup- 
porting or administering its anthority, Now, observe what work 
is given to each of these virtues, ‘Tiron wingod ones—Faith, 
Hope, und Charity—surrounded the head of the figure, not in 
mere compliance with the common and heraldic laws of proces 
dence among Virtaes, such as we moderns observe habitually, but 
with poculiar purpose on the part of the painter, Faith, as thus 
represented, ruling the thoughts of the Good Governor, does not 
mean merely religious faith, understood in those times to be neces 
tary to all persons—governod no less than governors—but it 
meuns the faith which cnablos work to be curried out steadily, in 
spito of ndverse appourances and expedioncics ; the faith in great 
principles, by which a civic ruler looks past all tho immodiate 
checks and shadows that would daunt a common man, knowing 
that what is rightly done will havo a right issus, and holding his 
way in spite of pullings at his cloak and whisperings in his er, 
enditing, as having in him a faith which is evidence of things nn- 
soon, And Hope, in liko mannor, is hore not the heavonward hope 
which onght to animate the hearts of all mon; but sho attends upor: 
Good Government, to show that al! such government is expectant as 
well as conservative; that if it ceases to be hopefiil of better 
things, i+ ceases to be a wisc guardian of proaent things: teat it 
‘ought never, as long ax the world Iasts, to be wholly content with 
any existing state of institution or posession, but to be hopeful 
still of more wisdom and power; not clatching at it restlesely or 
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hastily, but feeling that its real life consists in steady ascent from 
high to higher: conservative, indeed, and jealously conservative 
of old things, but conservative of thom aa pillars not as pinnacles 
—as aids, but not as Idols; and hopeful chioly, and active, in 
imos of national trial or distress, according to those first and 
notable words describing the qneenly nation, “Sho risoth, wrikile 
it ix yet night” And agnin, the winged Charity which is atten 
dant on Good Government has, in this fresco, a peculiar offlee, 
Can you guess what? If you consider the character of contest 
which so often takes place among kings for their crowns, aud the 
selfish and tyrannous means they commonly take to aggrandize or 
sooure their power, you will, perhaps, be surprised! to hear that 
the office of Charity is to crown the King, And yet, if you think 
of it a little, you will see the beauty of the thought which sets her 
in this function: since in the first plave, all the suthority of a 
good governor chould bo desired by him only for the good of bis 
pooplo, so that it is only Lovo that makes him accept or guard bis 
crown: in tho sccond place, his chiof groatnoss consists in the ex= 
ercike of this love, and he is truly to be revered only so far as hia 
acts and thonghts are those of kindness; ¢o that Love fs the light 
of bis crown, as well aa tho giver of its lastly, because his strength 
depends on the affections of his people, und it is only their lore 
which can securely crown him, and for ever. So that Love is the 
strength of his crown as well as the light of it. 

‘Thon, srrounding the King, or in various obedience to him, 
appear the dependent virtues, ux Fortitude, Temperance, Truth, 
and other attendant spirits, of all which I cannot now give ao 
count, wishing you only to notice the one to whom are entrusted 
the gaidance and administration of the public revenues. Can you 
gruees which it is likely to be? Charity, you would have thought, 
thould have something to do with the businces; but not s0 for 
she is too hot to attend carefully to it, Prudencg, perhaps, you 
think of in the next place. No, she is too timid, and loses oppor 
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tunities in making up her mind. Gan it be Liberality then? 
No: Liberality is entrusted with some small sums; but she is» 
bad accountant, and is allowed no important place in the exche- 
quer. But the treasures aro given in charge to a virtue of which 
wwe hear too little in modern times, ns distinct from others; 
Magnonimity: Jargenoss of heart: not softaces or weakness of 
heart, mind you—but capacity of heart—tho great measuring 
virtue, which weighs in heavenly balances all that may be given, 
‘and all that may be gained; and sees how to do noblest things in 
noblest ways: which of two gébds comprehends and therefore 
chootes the greatest: which of two personal sacrifices dares and 
accepts the largest: which, out of the avenues of beneficence, 
troads always that which opens farthest into the blue ficlds of 
fatarity: that character, in fine, which, in those words taken by 
‘us at first for the deseription of a Queen among the nations, Jocks 
Joes to the prosent power than to the distant promise; “Strength 
and honour are in her clothing,—and she shall rejoice ax nem 
To come.” 


distribute them. We considered, Inst 
and apply it;—we have tonight to ex 


‘Preservation and distribution. 


“Nay,” Loan imagine somo of the more gonen 
exclaiming, * wo will not trouble you to disprove | 

of courte it is a eolfich and base one: good art, aa 
good things, ought to be made as cheap aa possib 

‘as we can within the reach of everybody.” 

Pardon me, I am not prepared to admit that, 

with the selfish objectors, and believe that art ought 1 
made cheap, beyond a certain point; for the amount o 
‘thnt you can reosive from any grent work, depends who 
quantity of attention and energy of mind you can bring | 
upon it, Now, thut attention and energy depend much mo 
the freshness of the thing than you would at all suppose; 
you very carefully studied the movements of your own min 
you ace things of the same kind and of equal valae 
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quently, your reverence for them is infallibly diminished, your 
powers of attention get gradually wearied, aud your interest and 
exthosiasm worn ont; and you cannot in that atate bring to any 
given work tho energy necomary to enjoy it, If, indocd, the 
squestion wero only between exjoying a great many pictures each a 
little, or one picture very much, the sum of enjoyment being in 
¢ach enso the same, you might rationally desire to possess rather 
the langor quantity, than the small; both becauso ono work of art 
always in somo gort illustrates another, and becanto quantity 
diminishes the chances of destruction, But the question ia not a 
mervly arithmotical ono of thie kind. Your fragments of broken 
admirations will not, when they are put together, make up one 
whole admiration; two and two, in this enss, do not make four, 
nor ansthing like fonr. Your good pictnre, or book, or work of 
art of any kind, is always in some degree fenced and closed about 
with diffleulty. You may think of it as af x kind of cocoa-nut, with 
very often rather an unseemly shell, but good milk and kernel 
inside. Now, if you possess twenty cocos-nuts, and being thinsty, 
go impatiently from one to the other, giving only a single scratch 
with the point of your knife to the shell of each, you will et no 
milk from all the twenty, But if you leave ninoteon of them 
alone, and give twenty outs to the shell of one, you will get 
through it, and at the milk of it And the tendency of the 
human mind is always to get tirod bofore it has made its twenty. 
evts; and to try another nut; and moreover, even if it has per- 
severance enongh to crack its nuts, it is suro to try to eat too 
many, and t0 choke itsclf, Honco, it ia wisoly appointed for us 
that few of the things wo desire can bo had without considerable 
Ixboar, and at considerable intervala of time. We cannot géne- 
rally get our dinner without working for it, and that gives us ap- 
petite for it; we cannot get our holiday without waiting for it, 
and that gives ts zest for it; and we onght not to got, onr plete 
without paying for it, and that gives wm mind to look at it 
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Nay, I will even go vo fur as to tay, that wo ought not to get 
books too cheaply, No book, I believe, is ever worth lealf so 
muuch to its reader as one that has been coveted form year at a 
bookstall, and bought oat of saved halfpenees and perhaps a day 
or two's fasting, ‘That's the way to got at the cream of a book. 
And I should say moro on this matter, and protest aa cnengeteully 
as Teould agninet the plague of cheap literature, with which we 
aro just now afflicted, but that I fear your calling me to onter, as 
being unpractical, because I don't quite see my way st present to 
making overybody fast for their books, But one may see that « 
thing is desirable and possible, even though one may not at once 
know the best way to it—and in my island of Barataria, when 7 
get it well into order, I assure you no book shall be sold for Tose 
than a pound sterling; if it ean be published cheaper than that, 
the surplux shall all go into my treasury, and save my subjects 
taxation in other directions; only people really poor, who exnnot 
pay the pound, shall be supplied with the books they want. for 
nothing, in a certain limited quantity. I haven't made up my 
mind abont the number yot, and there are several other points im 
the system yet unsettled; when thoy aro all determined, if you 
will allow me, I will come and givo you another lecture, on the 
political economy of liternture. 

Moantime, returning to our immediate subject, I say to my gone- 
rous bearers who want to shower Titishs and Turners upon ts 
ike falling leaves, “ Pictures ought not to be too cheap;" bat in 
much stronger tone I would say to those who want to keep up the 
prices of pictorial property, that. pictures onght not to be too dear, 
that is to say, not as dear as they are. For, ns mutters af present 
stand, it fs wholly impossible for any man in the ordinary clrenme 
stances of English life to possoss himself of piece of great ark 
A modern drawing of average merit, or a first-class engraving 


+ Seo note 6th in Addenda. 
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may perhaps, not without some sclf-reproach, be purchased out or 
his savings by a man of narrow income; bat a sntisfestory exam: 
plo of first-rate art—master-hands’ work—is wholly ont of hiv 
roach, And woe are so accustomed to lock upon this as the natn 
rol course and necessity of things, that wo never ect oursclrcs in 
‘any Wise to diminish the ovil; and yot it ie an evil perfectly capa 
ble of diminution. It is an evil precisely similar in kind to that 
which exited in the middle ages, respecting good books, and 
which everybody then, I suppose, thonght as natural as we do now 
our small supply of good pictures, You could not then study the 
work of a great historian, or great poet, any more than you can 
now study that of x great painter, but at heavy cost, If you 
wanted a book, you had to get it written out for you, or to write 
it out for yourself. But printing came, and the poor man may 
read bis Dante and his Homer; and Dante and Homer are none 
the worse for that. But it is only in literature that. private pers 
eons of moderate fortune can possess and study greatness: they 
¢an study at home no greatness in art; and the object of that 
accumulation which we are st proeont aiming at, os our third 
‘object in political economy, in to bring great art in some degroo 
within the reach of the maltitude; and, both in larger and more 
numerous gallories than we now posmocss, and by distribution, 
according to his wealth and wish, in exch man's home, to render 
the influence of art somewhat cérrespondent in extent to that of 
literature. Here, then, is the subtle balance which your economist 
has to strike: to accumulate so much art as to be able to give tha 
whole nation a supply of it, according to ite need, and yet to regue 
late its distribution so that thereshall be no glat of it, nor contempt, 

A difficult balance, indeed, for us to hold, if it were left merely 
to our skill to poise; but the just point between poverty and pro- 
fusion has been fixed for us accurately by the wise iaws of Provi 
dence, If you carefully watch for all the genius you can detect 
apply it to good service, and then reverently preserve what it pro 
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duces, you will never havo too little art; and if, on the other 
hand, you never forva an artist to work hurriedly, for daily rem 
not imperfectly, bocanse you would rather have showy works thas 
complete ones, you will never have too much, Do not force the 
multiplication of art, and you will not have it too cheap; de not 
wantonly destrey it, and you will not have i too dear. 

4 But who wantonly destroys it! you will ask. Why, we all 
do, Perhaps you thought, when I came to this part of our sub 
ject, corresponding to that set forth in our honsewife’s economy 
by the “keeping her embroidery from the moth,” that E was going 
to toll you only how to take better care of pictures, how to clean 
them, and varnish them, and whore to put them away safely when 
you went out of town, Ah, not at all. ‘The utmost I hare to ask: 
of you is, that you will not pall them to pieces, and trample them: 
under your fect, “ What,” you. will aay, “when do we do sach 
things? Haven't we built a perfectly beutiful gallery for all the 
pictarss wo have to take caro off” Yea, you havo, for the pic~ 
turos which are definitely sent to Manchester to be taken caro of, 
Bet there are quantities of pictures out of Manchester which it im 
your business, and mine too, to take cara of no loss than of these, 
and which we nre at this moment employing ourselves in pulling. 
to pieces hy depty. T will tell you what they are, and whero 
they are, in a minute; only first let me state one more of those 
main principles of political economy on which the matter hinges. 

T must begin a little apparently wide of the mark, and ask you 
to reflect if there is any way ia which we waste money more in 
England, than in building fine tombs? Our respect for the dead, 
when they are just dead, is something wonderful, and the way we 
show it more wonderful still. We show it with black feathers and 
black hortes; wo show it with black dressos and bright heraldriess 
we show it with costly obclisks and sculptares of sorrow, which 

Gil half of our most beautiful cathedrals, We show it with fright 

Vgmtings and vaults, and lids of dismal stone, in the midst of the 
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quict grass; and last, not lonst, we show it by permitting onrselves 
to toll any number of lies wo think amiable or credible, in the opi- 
taph, This feeling is common to the poor as well as the rich; 
and we all know how many a poor family will nearly rain them- 
solvey, to testify their respect for some member of it in bis coffin, 
whom they never much cared for when he was out of it; and how 
often it lmppens that a poor old woman will starve herself to death, 
in order that she may be respectably buried. 

Now, this being one of the most complete and special ways of 
wasting money ;—no money being leet productive of good, or of 
any pereentage whatever, than that which we shake away from tho 
ends of andertakers’ plumos—it ia of course the duty of all good 
economists, and kind portons, to prove and proclaiz continually, 
to tho poor ss well as the rich, that respect for the dead is not 
really chown by laying great stones on them to tell us where they 
are laid; bat by remembering whore they are laid without « stone 
to help us; trusting them to the sacred gras and saddened flowers; 
and still more, that respect and love are shown to them, not by 
great monuments to them which we baild with our hands, but by 
letting the monuments stand, which they built with their own, 
‘And this is the point now in question. 

Observe, there are two grout reciprocal dutiee concerning indus- 
try, constantly to be exchanged betwcon the living and the dead. 
We, as we live and work, are to be always thinking of those 
who are to come after us; that what we do may be serviceable, os 
far as we cun make it so, to them, as well as to us Then, when 
wo dic, it is the duty of thosn who come after ug to accept this 
work of ours with thanks and remembrance, not thrusting it aside 
or tearing it down the moment they think they have no use for it. 
And each generation will only be happy or powerful to the pitch 
that it onght to be, in fulfilling these two duties to the Past and 
the Futare, Its own work will never be rightly done, even for 
iteelf—never good, or noble, or pleasurable to its own eyes—if it 
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docs not prepare it also for the cyos of generations yet to come. 
And its own posscesions will nover be onongh fir it, and ita owe 
‘windom never enough for it, unless it avails itself gratefully and 
tonderly of the treasures and the wisdom bequeathed to it by its 
ancestors. 

For, be assured, that all the best things and treasures of this 
world aro not ta be produced by each goneration for itself; but we 
are al! intended, not to carve our work in snow that will melt, bat 
each aud all of us to be continually rolling a great white gaileering 
snowball, higher and higher—larger and larger—along the Alps of 
human power, Thus the science of nations is to be accumulative 
from father to son; each learning a little more and a little more; 
each receiving all that was known, and adding its own gain: the 
history and poetry of nations are to’ be accumulative each genern- 
tion treasaring the history and the congs of its ancestors, adding 
itm own history and itn own congo; and tho art of nations is to be 
ascumilative, just as science and history are; the work of living 
mon not suporseding, but building iteolf upon tho work of the past. 
Nearly very great and intellectual race of the world has pro- 
duced, at every period of its career, an art with some peculiar and 
precious character about it, wholly unattainable by any other rca, 
and at any other time; and the intention of Providence concern 
ing that art, is evidently that it should all grow together into one 
mighty temple; the rough stones and the smooth all finding theit 
place, and rising, day by day, in richer and higher pinnacles to 
heaven, 

Now, just fancy what a position the world, considered as one 
great workroom—one great factory in the forin of a globo—vould 
have been in by this time, if it had in the least undorstood this 
duty, or been capable of it, Fancy what wo should bave bad 
around us now, if, instead of quarrelling and fighting over their 
work, the nations had sided each othor in their work, or If vem 
jin their conquosts, instend of effacing the memorials of those thay 
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succeoded and subdued, they had guarded the spoils of theit vie 
tories. Fancy what Europe would be now, if the delicate statuce 
and templos of the Greeks—if the brond roads and massy walls 
of the Romans,—if the noble and pathotic architecture of the 
middle ages, had not been ground to dust by mere humen mge. 
You tak of the scythe of Time, and the tooth of Time: T tell 
You, Time is scytheless mud toothless; it is we who guaw like the 
‘worm—we who smite like the scythe. Tt is ourselves who abolish 
ourselves who consume: we are the mildew, and the flame, and 
‘the soul of man is to its own worl as the moth, that frets when it 
cannot fly, and asthe hidden flame that blasts where it cannot 
illuming, All those lost treasures of human intellect have been 
wholly destroyed by human industry of destruction; tho marble 
‘would have stood its two thousand years as woll in the polishod 
statue as in tho Parian cliff; but wo mon have ground it te pows 
der, and mixed it with our own ashes, ‘The walls and tho ways 
would have stood—it is we who have left not one stone upon an 
other, and restored its pathlewness to the desert; the groat eathex 
drals of old religion would have stood—it is we who have dashed 
down the carved work with axes and hammers, and bid the 
mountaingrass bloom upon the pavement, and the sea-winds 
chaunt iu the galleries, 

‘You will perhaps think all this was somehow necessary for the 
development of the human race. [ cannot stay now to dispute 
that, thongh I would willingly ; but do you think it is stilt neves- 
sary for that development? Do you think that in this ninetoonth 
contury it in still necessary for the European nations to turn all 
the places whero their principal art:troasures aro into battle 
fics? For thar ia what thoy are doing even while I speak; the 
gicat firm of the world ia managing its businoss at thie momont, 
jot aa it has done in past times, Imagine what would be the 
thriving cironmstances of a manifacturer of some delicate pro- 
aoe—anppove gl, ox china—in whose workshop asl exhibit: 





package or portaragy, nor, I grieve to eay, of salvage, 
possosios, in the first place, not tho largest, but the 1 
and intelligible Roman amphitheatro that exist, still 
circle of stop, and atrong in anccession of vault and ate 
tains minor Roman monuments, gateways, theatres, 

of temples, which give the streets of tx subnrbs 0 
antiquity unexampled olsewhore, excopt in Rema Staclf 
contains, in tho next place, what Rome does not co 
examples of the groat twelfth-contury Lombardie 
which was the root of all the mediwval art of Traly, 

no Giotios, no Angelicos, no Raphaels would have b 

i contains that architectare, Liiphirabe Ne 
perfect and loveliest types it over attained 
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ruins, nor ix altered and hardly decipherable fragments, bot io 
churches perfect from porch to agse, with alll their carving fresh, 
their pillars firm, their joints unloosened, Besides theac, it 
includes examples of the great’ thirteenth and fourtecnth-centary 
Gothig of Italy, not merely porfeet, but clsewhere unrivalled, At 
Rome, the Roman—at Pisa, the Lombard, architecturo inay bo 
eon in groator or in oqual Hobloniess; but not at Rome, nor Pik, 
hor Florence, nor in any city of the world, is there m great modi- 
toval Gothic like the Gothic of Verona, Elsewhere, it is either 
less pare in type or loss lovely in completion : only at Verona may 
you ese it in the simplicity of its youthful powor, and the tender 
rnesa of ita accomplished beanty, And Verona possessos, in the 
Inst place, the loveliest Renaissance architecture of Italy, not dis 
turbed by pride, nor defiled by luxory, but rising in fair fulfilment: 
of domestic scrvice, serenity of effortless grace, and modesty of 
home seclusion ; its richest work given to the windows that open 
on the tatrowest streets and most silent gardens. All thin she 
pomesien, in the midst of natural scenery such as assuredly exista 
powhere else in the habitable globe—a wild Alpine river foaming 
at her feet, from whose shores the rocks rise in a great crescent, 
dark with cypress, and misty with olive; illimitably, from before 
her southern gates, the tafted plains of Italy sweep and fade in 
golden light; around her, north and weat, the Alps crowd in 
‘crested troops, and the winds of Benncus bear to her the coolness 
of their snows, 

And this is the city—such, and pomosing such things ax theo 
—at whose gntes the decisive battles of Italy ars fought continue 
ally: throe days lior towers trombled with the echo of the cannon 
‘of Arcola; heaped pebbles of the Mincio divide her ficlds to this 
hour with lincs of broken rampart, whence the tide of war rotled 
back to Novara; and now on that crescent of her eastern tiffs, 
whence the fall moon used to rise through the bars of the 
cypresses in her burning summer twilights, toucking, wih wh 
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be without ita influence on you, who have boon the first to ask to 
#00, and tho firt to show to ng, the troasures which thie poor lost 
Italy has givon to England, Remember all theso thing that 
dolight you here were hore—hers either in fact or in teaching; 
hors, in fact, aro all the most powerful and most, touching paintings 
of old time that now glow upon your walle; hers im tenching are 
all the best and greatest of doacendant soule—your Reynolds and 
your Gainsborough never conld have painted bat for Venice; and 
the enongies which have given the only true life to your existing 
art were first stirred by voices of the dead, that haunted the 
Sacred Field of Pisa. 

‘Well, all these motives for some definite course of action on 
our part towards foroign countries reat upon very serious facta 
too serious, perhaps you will think, to be interfered with for we 
aro all of ua in the habit of loaving great things alono, aa if Pro- 
vidence would mind them, and attending ourselves only to. little 
things which we know, practically, Providence doesn't mind unless 
wodo, Woe aro ready enough to give caro to tho growing of 
Pines ani lettuces, knowing that they don't grow Providentially 
sweet or lango unless we look after thom; bat we don't give 
any care to the good of Italy or Gormany, because we think that 
thoy will grow Providentially happy withont any of our med- 
dling. 

Lot us leave the great, things, then, and think of little things; 
not of the destruction of whole provinces in war, which it may 
not he any business of ours to prevent; but of the destruction of 
poor little pictures in pence, from which it surely would not be 
much out of our way to save them. You know I said, juat now, 
wo wero all of us engaged in palling pictures to piecea by deputy, 
and you did not beliove mo, Consider, then, thia similitade of 
ourselves, Suppose yon saw (as I doubt not you often do ses) a 
prodont and kind young Indy sitting wt work, in the corner of 
quiet room, knitting comforters for her cousins, and that just out 
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vide, ia the hall, you saw a cat and her kittens at play among the 
family pictares; amusing themselves especially with the best 
Vandykes, by getting on the tops of the fraines, and thon scram 
bling down the canvasses by their claws; and on aomo onc! 
informing the young lady of these procecdings of the cat. and 
Kittens, supposo che answered that it wasn't hor eat but her 
sister's, ‘and tho pictures woran't hors, but her uncle's, and she 
couldn't leave her work, for she had to make so many pairs of 
comforters before dinner, Would you not say that tho prudent 
and kind young Indy was, on the whole, answerable for the addi- 
tional touzhes of claw on the Vandykes! Now, that is precisely 
what we prudent and kind English are doing, only on w larger 
wale, Here we sit ia Manchester, hard at work, very properly, 
making comforters for our cousins all over the world, Just out 
wide there in the hall—that beautiful marble ball of Italy—the 
cats and kittons and monkeys are at play among the pictures: I 
assure you, in the coume of the fifteon year in which 1 havo 
been working in thoes places in which tho most procious remnants 
of Enropoan art exist, a sensation, whether 1 would or no, waa 
gradually made distinet and deop in my mind, that 1 was living 
and working in the midst of a den of monkeys ;—somotimes ami- 
able and affectionate monkeys, with all manner of winning ways 
and kind intentions ;—more frequently selflsh and malicious mon- 
keys, but, whatever their disposition, squabbling continually about 
nuts, and the best places on the barren sticks of trees; and 
that allthis monkeys’ dea was filled, by mischance, with precious 
pictures, and the witty and wilfal beasts were always wrapping 
themselves up and going to sleep in pictures, or tearing holes in 
them to grin through; or tasting them and spitting thei ont 
again, or twisting them up into repes and making swings of thom; 
and that semetimes only, by watching one’s opportunity, and bear- 
ing a ecratch or w bite, one could rescue the corner of » Tin+ 
toret, of Paul Voronese, and posh it through the bare into 
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them out, not finding them nice, While, finally, the squabbling 
for nuts and apples (called in Italy “bella liberth") gocs on all 
day long, 

Nowy, ail this might eoon bo put an ond to, if we Englisk, who 
are 20 fond of travelling in the body, would algo travel a little in , 
soul: We think it a groat triumph to gut our packages and our 
persons carried at a fast pace, but we pover take the slightest 
trouble to pnt any pace into our perceptions; we stay usually at 
home in thought, or if we ever mentally soe the world, it is nt the 
old wage-coxch or waggon rate. Do but consider what an odd 
sight it would be, if it were anly quite clear to you how things are 
really going on—how, here in England, we are making enormous 
and expensive efforts to produce new art of all kinds, knowing and 
confessing all the while that the greater part of it is bad, but 
straggling still to produce new patterns of wall-papers, and new 
shapes of tea-pots, and new pictares, and statues, and architecture; 
and pluming and cackling if ever n tex-pot or a picture has the 
least good in it ;—all the while taking no thonght whatever of the 
best possible pictares, und statues, and wall-patterns already in 
existence, which require nothing but to be taken common care of, 
and kept from damp and dust: bot we let the walls fall that 
Giotto patterned, and the canvasses rot that Tintoret painted, and 
the architecture be dashed to pices that St. Louis built, while wo 
are furnishing our drawing-rooma with prise upholstery, and 
writing accounts of our handsome warehouses to the country 
papers, Don't think I uso my words vaguely or generally: T 
speak of literal facta. Giotto’s frescos at Assisi are periihing at 
this moment for want of decent care; Tintorct’s pictures in San 
Sebuatian at Venice, are at this instant rotting piecemeal into grey 
tags; St. Louis's chapel, at Carcassonne, is at this moment lying 
in shattored fragments in the market-place. And here we are all 
oawing and crowing, poor little halffledged daws as we are, abou 
the protty sticke and wool in our own nests, ‘hero's hardly 
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2 day passes, when Tam at home, but F got a letter from some 
woll-meaning country clergyman, deeply anxious about the state 
of his parish church, and breaking his heart to get money together 
that he may hold up some wretched remnant of Tudor tracery, 
with one niche in the corner and no statue—when all the while 
the mightiost piles of religious architecture and sculpture that orer 
the world saw are being blasted and withcred away, without one 
glance of pity or regret. The country clergyman does not care 
for them—he has a sca-sick imagination that cannoteroes channol_ 
‘What js it to him, if tho angels of Assisi fsdo from ite vaults, or 
the quoons and kings of Chartres fall from their pedestals! They 
are not in his parish. a 

“What!” you will say, “are we not to produce any new art, 
nor take care of our parish churches!” “No, certainly not, until 
you have taken proper care of the grt you have got already, and 
of the best chnrches out af the parish. Your first and propor 
standing is not as churebwardens and parish overseers in an age 
Tish county, but as members of the great Christian community of 
Europe, And as member of that community (in which sloue, 
observe, pure and precious ancient art exists, for there is nous im 
America, none in Asia, none in Africa), you conduct yourselves 
precisely as a manufactorer would, who attended to his looms, ‘bat 
lof his warchouse without a roof, Tho rain floods your ware- 
house, the rate frolic in it, the spiders spin in it the choughs build 
in it, tho wall-plague frots and fosters in it, and still you keop 
weave, weave, woaving at your wretched webs, and thinking you 
aro growing rich, while more is gnawed out of your warehouse in 
an hour than you can weave in atwelvemonth, “ 

Even this similitude is not absurd enough to set ns rightly forth. 
‘The weaver would, or might, at least, hope that his new woof was 
as stout as the old ones, and that, therefore, in spite of rain and 
ravage, he would have something to wrap himself in when he 
nocded it, But our webs rot as we spin, ‘The very fact that we 
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despise the great art of tho past shows that we cantot produce 
great art now. If we could do it, we should love it when we saw 
it dono—if we really cared for it, we should recognise it und keep 
it; but we don't care for ft. Ie is not art that we want; it is 
ainusement, gratification of pride, present guin—anything in the 
world but art: let it rot, we shall always have enough to talk 
about and hang over our sidebonrdas 

You will (I hope) finally ask me what is the outcome of all this 
practicable to-morrow morning by us whore sitting hero? ‘Thee 
fro tho main practical outcomes of it: In the first place, don't 
grumble when you hear of a new picture boing bought by Govern- 
ment at a largo price, Thore are many picturos in Europe now 
in danger of destruction which are, in the trae senso of the word, 
priceless; the propor price is simply that which it is necessary ta 
give to get and tosave them. If you ean get them for fifty 
pounds, do; if not for lest than a hundred, do; if not for less than 
five thousand, do; if not for less than twenty thousand, do; never 
mind being imposed upon: there is nothing diagracefal in being 
imposed upon; the only disgrace is in imposing; and you can't 
in general got anything much worth having, in the way of Conti- 
nental art, but it must be with the help or connivance of numbers 
af people, who, indced, ought to have nothing to do with the 
matter, but who practically have, and always will have, everything 
to do with its and if you don't choose to submit te be cheated by 
‘them out of a ducat hore and a zecchin there, you will be cheated 
by thom out of your picture; and whether you are most imposed 
upon in losing that, or the xeechins, I think I may leave you to 
yndge; though T know there are many political economists, who 
would rather leave a bag of gold on a garret-table, than give a 
porter sixpence extra to carry it downstairs, 

‘That, then, is the first practical outcome of the matter, Never 
grumble, but be glid when you hear of a new picture being bought 
at a large price. In the long ran, the dearest pictures are alwaye 


Increasing nltimately chances of n 

thering, an directly as money com farther, 

in all directions, You may, in fact, co 
purchased a certain quantity of mistakes; and, 
power, being engaged io disseminating them. 


Dictorically and documentarily valuable, in tho: 

tion of the original picture, The studies aleo mad 

for thoir own une, should be sought after with the 

ness; they aro often to be bought cheap; and in eo 
mechanical copies, would become very precious ; trac 
frescos and other largo works ave all of great. values, 
‘tracing is liable to just as many mistakes as a copy, th 

in a tracing are of one kind only, which may be allowod fo 
‘the mistakes of » common copyist are of all conceivals 
finally, ongravings, in so far as they convey certain facts 
pictures, aro often serviceable and valuable. I can't, of c 
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enter into details in thenc matters just now; only this main piece 
of advice I can saftly give you—never to buy copies of picturss 
(lor your private posession) which pretend to give a faceimile that 
shall be in any wise representutive of, or equal to, the original, 
Whenever you do 50, you are only lowering your teste, and wast 
ing your money, And if you arc generous and wise, you will be 
ready rather to subscribe ns much as you would have given fora 
copy of 8 groat picture, towards its purchase, or the purchase of 
some other like it, by the nation. ‘There ought to be w great 
National Society instituted for the purchase of pictures; presenting 
them to the various gallorios in our groat cities, and watching 
there over their safety: but in the meantime, you can always act 
sufely and beneficially by morely allowing your artist friends to 
buy pictures for you, when they see good ones Never bay for 
yourselves, nor go to the foreign dentors; bat let any painter whom 
yon know be entrnsted, when he finds a neglected old picture in 
an old house, to try if he cannot got it for you; then, if yon like 
it, keop it; if not, send it to the hammer, and yon will find that 
you do not lose money on pictures so purchased, 

And the third and chief practical outcome of the matter is thin 
general one: Wherever you go, whatever you do, act more for 
prevereation and leas for production, assure you, the world is, 
generally speaking, in calamitons disorder, and just because you 
have managed to thrust some of the lumber aside, and get an 
available corner for yoursolves, you think you should de nothing 
but sit spinning in it all day long—while, as houscholders and 
economists, your first thought and otfort should be, to eet things 
more square al] about you. Try to ect the ground floors in order, 
and get the rottennoss out of your granotiog, Then sit and spin, 
bat not till then, 


TV. Drerererron—And now, lastly, we come to the fourth 
great head of our inquiry, the question of the wise distribution of 


versa) destruction of them ix possible; a certain ay 
lost by accidents from time to time, But when t 
collected in a large public gallery, if the 


foreign galleries ‘They ra the places of 
over their doors you only want the Danteaqno 
‘ciate ogni sporanza, yo! che entrte.” 

Supposing, however, this dangor properly guarded. 
would be always by a alse ni 
understood, the meaning, of painting,* 


Tt -would bo a great point gained towards tho 
“4 wore mate a rule that at crery operation they underwent, | 
2 which they ayo boos Fo-painted should be recorded in 
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exhibiting pictisres ; and it is the onty mode in which their histori. 
cal value can be bronght out, and their historical meaning made 
dlear. But great good is also to be done by encouraging the pri- 
‘vate pomcmion of pictures; partly ss a means of study, (much 
more being always discovered in any work of art by a person who 
line it perpetually nenr him than by one who only soce it from 
time to time,) and alto as a moans of refining the habits and 
touching the hearts of tho masses of the nation in their domestic 
life. 


For those last purposes the moet serviceable art is the ving art 
of the time; the particular tastes of the people will be best met, 
and their particular ignorances bost corrected, by painters labour 
ing in the midst of thom, moro or loss guided to the knowledge of 
what is wanted hy the degree of sympathy with which their work 
is received. So thon, genorally, it shold be the object of go- 
vernment, and of all patrons of art, to collect, as fur as may be, 
the works of deal masters in public galleries, arranging them #9 
sto illustrate the history of nations, and the progress and influ 
ence of their arts; and to encourage the private possession of the 
works of living masters. And the first and best way in which to 
encourage euch private poeseasion is, of course, to keop down the 
peice of them ns far as sou can. 

T hope there aro not # great many painters in the room; if 
there are, I entreat their pationce for the next quarter of an hour? 
{€ they will boar with mo for so long, I hope thoy will not, finally, 
be offended by what I am going to sy. 

T ropest, tresting to their indulgence in the intorim, that the 
first object of oor national economy, ax respects the distritmtion 
of molem art, should be stealily and rationally to limit its prices, 
since by doing s0, you will produce two effects; you will make 
the painters prodace mare pictures, two or three instead of one, 
if they wish to make money; amd you will, by bewgiug gook 
pictures within the reach of poople of modcrate income, ede Yom 


moment to what I aay; but you must be a 
possib.o for mo in an bour to explain all the: and 
boarings ef such a principlo as thia Only, believe 
spoak lightly ; I think I have considered all 


action of this high remuneration on | re Tae 
“gots on,” as it ia called, catches the eye of the p 
especially of the public of the upper classes, th 

limit to the fortune he may nequire; so that, in his | 
his mind is naturally led to dwell on this worldly: 


thing wrong in his work; ar, if he is too proud 
still the bribe of wealth and honour warps him : 
labour into efforts to attract attentions and he gi 
both his power of mind and his rectitude of p 


any painter's mind, is the noccssary influence upon: 
hopo of great wealth and reputation But the” 
greater, in s0 far as the possibility of attaining fortune 
‘tempts people continaally to become painters who have 
gift for the work; and on whom those motives of n 
interest have exclusive influence ;—mon who torr " 
the pationt workers, eclipse or thenst wide all delicate a 
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pictures by their own gaudy and coarse ones, corrupt the taste of 
the public, and do the greatest amount of mischief to the schoole 
of art in their day which it is possible for their capacities to effect; 
and it fe quite wonderful how much mischief may be done even 

by small capacity. If you could by ay means succeed in keop- 
ing the prices of pictures down, you would throw all these dis- 
turbere out of the way at once, 

You may perhaps think that this seyera treatment would de 
moro harm than good, by withdrawing the wholesome element of 
emolation, and giving no stimulus to exertion; but I am sorry to 
say that artiste will always be sufficiently jenlous of one another, 
whetlor yeu pay them large or low prices; and as for stimulus to 
exertion, believe me, no good work in this world was ever dong 
for money, nor while the slightest thought of money affected the 
painter's mind. Whatever idea of pecuninry value enters into his 
thoughts as he works, will, in proportion to the distinctness of ity 
presence, shorten his power, A real painter will work for you 
exquisitely, if you give him, as I told you a little while ago, bread 
and water and salt; and a bad painter will work badly and 
hastily, though you give him » palace to live im, and @ princedom 
to live upon. Turner got, in his carlier years, halfa-crown a day 
and his supper (not bad pay, noither); and he learned to paint 
upon that, And I believe that there is no chance of art's truly 
flourishing in any country, until you make it a simple and plain 
business, providing ite masters with an ensy competence, but rarely 
with anything moro, And T ay this, not because I despiso the 
great painter, but becauss I honour him; and I should no more 
think of adding to his respectability or happiness by giving him 
Fiches, than, if Shakspeare or Milton wore alive, T should think 
we ndiled to éheir respoctability, or wore likely to get better work 
from thom, by making therm millionaires 

But, observe, it is not only the painter himself whom you injure, 
by giving him too high prices; you injure all the inferior painters 












and on the inferior ones of his own standing. 
‘than this; you deprive yourselves, by what 
fashionable pisture, of the power of helping the yo 


Ben jedi ce atin eae 
special good. His ropatation is established, and 

he does not care whether you buy or not: be thin 
doing you a favoar than otherwise by letting you 
pictures atall, All the good you do him is toh i 
now pair of carriage hories; whoras, with that same : 
thus you cast away, you might have relieved the 
served the health of twenty young painters; and if 
twenty, you but chanced on one in whom a true latent 
been hindered by his poverty, just consider what x fart 
farembracing good you have wrought with that lucky 
of yours. I say, “Consider it” in vain; you cannot. 







his sense of the atrong voice within him, which i 
hhoar;—his vain, fond, wondering witness to the things you will 
not 800}—his far away perception of things that he coul n 
plish if he had but poace and time, all unapproschable 
‘ing from him, because no one will leave him peace 

1e: all his friends falling back from him; those who 
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most reverently obey rebnking and paralysing him; and last and 
worst of all, thos who believe in bim the most faithfully suffering 
‘by him the most bitterly ;—the wife's oyos, in thoir aweot ambition, 
shining brighter as the check wastes away; and tho little lipa at 
his side parched and pale which ono d knows, though he 
may nover see it, will quiver so proudly when they name his namo, 
calling him “our father." You deprive yourselves, by your large 
expenditure for pictores of mark, of the power of relioving and 
redeoming this distress; you injure the painter whow you pay so 
Inrgely ;—and what, after all, have you dono for yourselves, ot 
got for yourselves? Tt does not in the least follow that the hur 
riod work of a fashionable painter will contain more for your 
money than the quiet work of come unknown man. In all prow 
bability, you will find, if you mashly purchase what is popular at 
high price, that you have got one picture you don’t care for, for 
a.com which would have bought twenty you would have delighted 
in, For remembor always that the price of a picture by # living 
artist, novor representa, never can ropresent, the quantity of labour 
‘or value in it. Its price represents, for the most part, the degree 
of desire which the rich people of the country have to possess it, 
‘Onco get the wealthy classes to imagine that the posession of 
pictures by a givon artist adds to thelr “gentility,” and there is 
no price which his work may not immediately reach, and for yeurs 
maintain; and in boying at that price, you are not getting value 
for your money, but mercly disputing for victory in n contest of 
ostontation, And it is hardly possible to spend yur ineney in a 
‘worse or more wasteful way; for though you may not be doing it 
for ostentation yourself, you are, by your pertinacity, nourishing 
the ostentation of others; you mect them in their gamo of wealth, 
and continue it for thom; if thoy had not found an opposite 
Player, the game would have been dono; for a proud man can 
find no enjoyment in porecxsing himself of what nobody dieputes 
with him. So that by overy farthing you givo fora picture beyond 








‘and cockle instead of barley” 
‘Well, bat you will ssy, there is one advantage 


subject, and determines to paint it aa woll as h 

ja paid for it or not; but bad work, and gonerally 
of bad work, is dono when he is trying to produce 
‘tre, or one that shall appear to have as much labour in. 
ke worth a high price. 


* When this lecture was delivered, T gave hore some data 


Almost always does wrong who pnts more work than these pri 
‘porate tim for into any single enuvass—his talent would be 
painting two pictures than ono so elaborate. ‘Tho 
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There is, bowerer, another point, and » still more important 
‘one, bearing on this matter of purchase, than the keeping down 
of prices toa rational standard. And that is, that you pay your 
Prices into the hands of living mou, and do not pour them into 
coffins, ' 

For observe that, as we arrange our payment of pictures at 
Present, no artist's work is worth half its proper value while be ia 
alive, The moment ho dies, his pictures, if they are good, reach 
double their former value; but that reo of prico ropresonts siinply 
profit mado. by tho intelligent dealer or purchasor on bis past 
purchases. So that tho roal facts of the matter are, thatthe Bri- 
tish public, sponding a certain sum annually in art, determines 
that, of every thousand it pays, only five hundred eball go to tho 
painter, or ehall bo at all concerned in the production of art; and 
that the other five handred shall bo paid merely as a testimonial 
to the intelligent dealer, who knew what to buy. Now, testime- 
nials are. vory: pretty and propor things, within due limite; but 
testimonial to the amount of n hundred per cent. on the total 
expenditure is not good political economy. Do not, therefore, in 
general, unless you see it to be necessary for its preservation, buy 

"the picture of « dead artist. Ifyou fear that it may be exposed to 
contempt or neglect, buy it; its price will then, probably, not be 
high = if you want to put it into a public gallery, buy it; you are 
sure, then, that you do not spend your money selfishly : or, if you 
Joved the man’s work while he was alive, and bought it then, buy 
it also now, if you can seo no living work equal to it, Bat if you 
did not buy it while the man was living, nover buy it aftor ho is 


also nto gotting into the habit of making thoir drawings too lange, and in a 
measere attaching their price rather to breadth and extent of touch than to 
thoughtful Isbour. OF courve marked axseptions Oncur hore and thera, a 
fn the case of Joho Lewis, whose drawings are wrought with unftiling pre 
ision throughout, whntorer thelr oela Hanily ay price can be remuno 
sitive for such work. 
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dead: yon aro then doing no good to him, and you are doing some 
shame to yourself, Look around you for pictures that you really 
tike, and by buying which you can help some genius yet aupe 
rished—that is the best atonement you can make to the one you 
have neglected—und give to the living and struggling padoter at 
once wages, and testimonial. 

So far then of the motives which should induce us to keep 
down the prices of modern art, and thus render it, a8 a private 
possession, attainable by greater numbers of people than at present, 
But we should strive to render it accessible to them in other ways 
also—chietly by the permanent decoration of public buildings; 
and it isin this field that L think we may look for the profitable 
moans of providing that constant omploymont for young paintors 
of which wo wero speaking Inst evening. 

‘The first and most important kind of public buildings whikh we 
are always sure to want, ure schools: and I would ask you to con- 
sider very carefully, whether we may not wisely introduce some 
great changes in the way of school decoration, Hitherto, as far as 
I know, it has cither been so difficult to give all the education we 
wanted to our Inds, that we have been obliged to do it, if at all, 
with cheap forniture in bare walls; or clse we have considered ~ 
that cheap furnitare and bure walls are x proper part of the means 
of education; and supposed that boys learned best when they sat 
ov hard forms, and had nothing but blank plaster about and above 
them whereupon to employ their spare attention ; also, that it waa 
as well they should be accustomed to rough and ugly conditions 
of things, partly by way of preparing them for the hardships of 
life, and partly that there might be the least possible damage done 
to floor and fori, in the event of their becoming, during the 
muster’s absonce, the ficlds or instruments of battle, All this 
#0 far woll and noccssnry, as it relates to the training of sountey 
lads, and the first training of boys in general. Bot thero cortainly 
comes a poriod in the life of a well educated youth, in which one 
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of the principal elements of his education is, or onght to bo, to give 
im refinement of babits; and not only to tench him the strong 
exercises of which his frame is capable, but slso to increase bin 
bodily semsibility and refinement, and show him such stall mat- 
ters as the way of handling things properly, and treating them 
considerately, Not only so, but I believe the notion of fixing the 
attention by keoping the room empty, it a wholly mistaken one t 
I think itis jast in the cmpticst room that the mind wanders most 
for it gota restless, like a bird, for want of a porch, and caste about 
for any pomible means of getting out and away, And even if it 
be fixed, by an effort, on the businces in hand, that business: 
‘becomes itsclf repulsive, more than it need be, by the viloncss of 
its associations; and many a study appears dull or painful to a 
boy, when it is pursnad on n blotted den! desk, under « wall with 
nothing on it but scratches and pegs, which wonld have been pare 
sued pleasantly enough in a cnrtained corner of his father's Ubrary, 
or at the lattice window of his cottage. Nuy, my own belief is, 
that the best study of all is the most beautiful; and thata quiet 
glade of forest, or the nook of a lake shore, are worth all the 
schoolrooms in Christendom, when once you ate past the multipli- 
cation table; but be that as it may, there is no question at all but 
that a time ought to come in the life of a well trained youth, 
‘hen be can tit at a writing table without wanting to throw the 
inkstand at his neighbour; and when aléo ho will fool more eapa- 
ble of certain efforts of mind with beautiful and refined forms 
about him than with ugly onee, When that time comes he 
ought to be advanced into the decorated schools; and this advance 
ovght to be one of the important and honourable epochs of his 
life. 

L have not time, however, to insist on the mere servicoubleness 
to our youth of refined architectoral decoration, as such; for 7 
want you to consider the probable influence of the particular kind 
of decoration which I wish you to get for them, uamely, 
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painting, You know wo have hitherto teon in tho habit. of eon 
veying all our historical knowledge, such as it is, by the ear only, 
never by the eye; all our notions of things being ostensibly 
derived from verbal description, not from sight. Now, I have no 
doubt tha;, as we grow gradually wiser—and we are doing 0 
‘evory day—we shall discovor at last that the eye is a nobler organ: 
than the car; and that through the oye we must, in reality, 
obtain, or put into form, nearly all the useful information we ane 
to have aboat this world, Even as the matter stands, you will 
find that the knowledge which a boy is supposed to reotive from 
verbal description is only available to him so far as in any undere 
hand way he gets a sight of the thing you are talking about, 1 
remember well that, for many years of my life, the only notion T 
had of the look of a Greck knight was complicated between recol- 
luction of a email engraving in my pocket Pope's Homer, and 
roverent study of the Horse-Guarda. And thongh I believe that 
most boys collect their ideas from moro varied sources and 
arranga thom moro carefully than I did; still, whatever sources 
they sock must always bo ocular: if they are clover boys, they 
will go and look at the Grook vases and sculptures in the British 
Museum, and at the wenpons in our armouries—they vill see 
what real armour is like in lustre, and what Greek armour was 
like in form, and so put a fuirly true image together, but still not, 
in ordinary cases, w very living or interesting one. Now, the use 
of your decorative painting would be, in myrinds of ways, to 
avimate their history for them, and to put the living aspect of 
past things before their eyes as faithfully as intelligent invention 
can; so that the master shall have nothing to do but once te 
point to the schoolroom walle, and for over afterwards the m eaning: 
cof any word would be fixed in a boy’s mind in the best possible 
way. Is it a question of classical dross—what » tunic was like, 
or achinnys, or a poplas? At this day, you have te point to 
some vile woodcut, in the middle of a dictionary page, represent 
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ing the thing hing upon a etick ; but then, yeu would point to # 
hundred figures, wearing the actual dress, in ite fiory colours, it 
all the actions of various stateliness or strength ; you would under. 
stand at onge how it fall round the poople’s limbs ax. they atood, 
how it drifted from their shoulders ns they went, how it veiled 
their faces as they wept, how it covered their heads in the day of 
batzle, Now, if you want to sce what a weapan is like, yeu rufor, 
in like manner, to a nnmbered page, in which there are spear 
heads in rows, and sword-hilta in symmetrical gronpa; and 
gradually the boy geta a dim mathematical notion how one 
scymitar is hooked to the right and auother to the lef and one 
javelia has. a knob to it and another sone: while ane glance at 
your good picture would show him—and the first rainy afternoon 
in the schoolroom would for ever fix in his mind,—the look of the 
sword and spear as thoy fell or flew; and how: they pierced, or 
bent, or shattered—Low men wielded them, and how men died 
by thom, But. far more than all this, is it a question not of 
clothes or weapons, but of men? bow can wo sufficiently estimante 
the offoct on the mind of a noblo youth, at tho timo when the 
world opens to him, of having faithful and toaching reprosonta: 
fiona put before him of the acts and prosenees of great mon— 
how many a resolution, which would alter and oxalt the whole 
course of hin after-life, might be formed, when in somo dreamy 
twilight be met, through his own tonrs, the fixed eyes of those 
shadows of the grost dead, unescapable and calm, piereing to hia 
soul; or funcied that their lips moved in dread reproof or sound- 
leas exhortation, And if but for one out of many this were trae— 
if yet, in a few, you could be suro that such influence ‘ad indaod 
changed their thoughts and. destinies, and turned the eager and 
reckless youth, who would have cust away his energies onethe 
race-horse ot the gunbling-table, to that noble life-race, that holy 
life-hazard, which should win all glory to himwelf and all good to 
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his country—would not that, to some purposes, ba “political 
economy of arti 

And observe, theré could oe no monotony, no exhanstibleness 
fn the scenes required to be ths portrayed. Even if there wore, 
and you wanted for every school in the kingdom, one death of 
Leonidas; one battle of Marathon; one death of Cleobis and 
Bito; there need not therefore be more monotony in _your art 
than there wus in the repetition of a given cycle of subjects by 
the religious painters of Italy. But we ought not to admit acyelo 
at all, For though we had as many great schools as we have 


great citica (one day I hope we shall have), centuries of painting. 


would not exhaust, in all the number of them, the noble and 
pathetic subjects which might be chosen from the history of even 
one noble nation. But, beside this, you will not, in a little while, 
limit your youths’ studies to #o narrow fields as you do now. 
‘There will come a time—I am sure of it—whon it will be found 
that the same practical results, both in mental discipline, and in 
political philosophy, are to be attained by the accurate study of 
modimval and modern as of ancient history; and that the facts 
of modimval and modern history are, ou the whole, the most ime 
portant to na And among these noble groups of constellated 
schools which I foresee arising in our Eugland, I foresee also that 
‘Sere will be divided fields of thought; and that while each will 
ve its scholars a great general idea of the world’s history, such 
wall men should possess—each will also take pom itself, an ita 
own special daty, the closer study of the course of events in some 
given place or time, It will review the rest of history, but it will 
exhaust ita own special ficld of it; and found ite moral and 
political teaching on tho most perfect possible analysis of the 
rosalts of human conduct in ono place, and at one epoch. And 
then, the galleries of that school will be painted with the historical 
scones belonging to the ago which it has choeon for ite apecia, 
istady. 
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‘So far, then, of art as you may apply it to that great series of 
public buildings which youdevoto to the education of youth, ‘The 
next [urge class of public buildings in which we shoald introdiee 
{tis one which T think « few years more of national progress will 
minder more serviceable to ua than they have been lately. 1 
mean, buildings for the meetings of guilds of trades. 

And here, for the last time, T must again interrapt the course 
‘of our caief inquiry, in order to state one other principle of 
pelitical economy, which is perfectly simple and indiapntable; bot 
which, nevertheless, we continually get into commercial embarrass 
monte for want of understanding; and not only so, but suifor 
much hindrance in our commercial discoveries, because many of 
ovr business men do not practically admit it, 

Supposing half a dozen or a dozon mon woro cast ashore from 
a wreck on an uninhabited island, and loft to their own resources, 
‘one of course, according to bis capacity, would be set to one 
business and one to nother; the strongest to dig and to cut wood, 
and to build hots for the rest: the most dexterous to make shoes 
‘ont of bark and conts out of skins; the best educated to look for 
iron ot lead fn the rocks, and to plan the channels for the ierign 
tion of the fields But though their Inbours were thus natorally 
severed, that swall group of shipwrecked ren would understand 
well enough that the speediest progress was to be made by help- 
ing each other,—not by opposing each other: aud they would 
koow that this help could only be properly given xo long as they 
were frank and open in their relations, and the difficulties which 
each lay ‘under properly explained to tho rest. So that any 
‘appearance of secresy or scparatencss in the actions of any of 
them would instantly, and justly, bo looked upon with suspicion 
by the Tost, as the sign of some selfish or foolish proceeding on the 
port of the individual, If, for instance, the scientific man wore 
found to have gone ont at night, unknown to the reat, to alter the 
aluicos, the others wonld think, and im all ‘rousing Wahstyy Shi, 
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that ho wanted to got the best supply of water to hisowm fiehl? 
and if the shoomaker refusod to show them whore the bark grew 
which he made the sandals of, they would naturally think, and in 
all probability rightly think, that ho didn’t want them to sve Bow 
much there was of it, and that he meant to ask from them more 
corn and potatoes in exchange for hie sandals tha the trouble of 
making them deserved. And thus, althongh ench man woul 
have a portion of time to himself in which he was allowed to do 
what he chose without let or inquiry,—so long as ho was working 
in that particular business which he had undertaken for the com- 
mon bonofit, any secreay on his. part would be immediately sup 
posed to mean mischief; and would require to be accounted for, 
or put an end to: and this all the more because, whatever the 
work might be, certainly there would be difficulties about it whick, 
when once they were well cxplained, might be more or less done 
away with by the help of the rest; 30 that assuredly every one ot 
them would advance with his labour not only more happily, bat 
more profitably and quickly, by having no sccrcts, and by fraakly 
bestowing, and frankly reosiving, such bolp os lay in bis way to 
got or to give, 

And, just as the best and richest reeult of wealth and happiness 
to the wholo of them, would follow on their perseverance in auch: 
nm system of frank communication and of helpful Inbour;—so pre~ 
claoly tho worst and poorest result would bo obtained by a system 
of secrexy and of enmity; and each man’s happiness and wealth 
would assuredly be diminished in proportion to the degree in 
which jealousy and concealment becaine their social and economi- 
cal principles. It would not, in the long run, bring good, but only. 
evil, to the man of science, if, justend of telling openly where he 
had found good iron, he carefully concealed every new bed of ity 
that he might ask, in exchange for the rare ploughsbaro, mora 
corn Som the farmer, of in exchange for the rade needle, more 
labour from the scmpstross: and it would not ultimately bring 
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good, but only evil, to tke farmer, if they sought to bum eack 
other's cornstacks, that they might raiso the value of their grain, 
‘or if thosompstrossos tried to broak each other's noodles, thatench 
might get all the stitching to herself. 

Now, those laws of human action are precisely aa authoritative 
in their application to the conduct of a million of men, as to that 
of six or twelve. All eumity, jealousy, opposition, wud secresy are 
wholly, aud in all circumstances, destructive in their nature—not 
productive; and all kindnes, fellowship, and communicativencss 
are invariably productive in their operation,—not destructive; and 
the ovil principles of opposition and cxolusivencas are not ren 
dered less fatal, but more fatal, by their acceptance among large 
masses of mon; more fatal, I say, exactly in proportion as their 
influence is more socret. For though the opposition doce always 
its own simple, necessary, direct quantity of harm, and withdraws 
always its own simplo, necessary, measurable quantity of wealth 
from the sum possessed by the community, yet, in proportion to 
the size of the community, it does another and mare refined mis- 
chiof than this, by concealing its own fitality dmder aspects of mor 
cantile complication and expediency, and giving rise to multitudes 
of falve theories based or a mean belief in narrow and immediate 
appearances of good done here and there by things which have 
the aniversal and everlasting natare of evil. So that the time and 
powers of the nation are wasted, not orly in wretched straggling 
against each other, but in vain complaints, and groundless discou- 
Tagements, and empty investigations, and useless experiments in 
Jawa, and cloctions, and invent) with hope always to pull wie 
dom through some new-shaped wlit in a ballot-box, end to drag 
prospority down out of the clouds along some new knot of clectric 
wire; while all the while Wisdom stands calling ut the corners of 
the stroct, and tho blessing of heaven waits ready to rain down 
upon us, deoper than the rivers and broader than the dew, if only 
Wwe will obey the first plain principles of humanity, and the tea 











* It would bo woll if instend of preaching oontianally 
of faith and good works, our clergymen would abnply ox) 


flocks, while they will sit quite politely to hoar ayllogisms 0 
to the Homans, would got restive dircetly if they ever | 


words: “Yea also, because he ia a proud man, nojtier keep 
who enlargeth his desire ax hel, and. cannot bo sstiktied,—Stall 
Inks up a parable against him, and a taunting provert agli 
"Woo to him that incroaseth that which it not his: and to him i 
Rénsolf with thick clay" (What a glorious history, in on0 x 

fo of & man greedy of fortuna) Woo to hits that eoroteth an 
towsnews that he may eet bis next on igh Woo to him that 
owes with blood, and stablixhoth a city by iniquity. Bebold, ia it 
‘Toni of Hosts that tho people shall Jabour in the very fre and 
‘hall woury thomsolyea for vers vanity.” 

‘The Americans, who have been sending out ships with slam 
thelr timbers, and only half thelr bolt may meditate on that 
own with blood” 
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to examine into the circumstances cf every operative, in that trade, 
who chooses to report himaclf to them when ont of work, and ta 
set him to work, if he is indeod able and willing, at a fixed mate of 
wages, dotormined at regular poriods in the council-mootings; 
and whose next duty may be to bring reports before the council 
of all improvoments made in the business, and means of its exten 
sion: not allowing private patents of any kind, bot making all 
improvements available to every member of the guild, only allot- 
ting, after snccossful trial of them, a cortain reward to the inven- 
tors, 

For these, and many other each purposes, such halls will be 
again, T trust, folly established, and then, in the paintings and 
decorations of them, especial effart ought to bo made to express the 
worthiness and honourableness of the trade for whose members 
they aro founded, For T believe one of the worst symptoms of 
modern society to be, its notion of grent inferiority, and ungentlee 
manliness, as necessarily belonging to the character of a tradesinar, 
L believe tradesmen may be, ought to be—often are, more gentle: 
mon than idle and useless people: and I believe that art may do 
noble work by recording in the hall of cach trade, the services 
which men belonging to that trate have done for their country, 
both prescrving the portraits, and recording the important incidenta 
in the lives, of those who have mado great advances in commerce 
and civilization, I cannot follow ont this subject, it branches too 
far, and in too many directions; besides, I bave no doubt you will 
‘at once see and accept the truth of the main principle, and be able 
to think it out for yourselves, T would fain also have said somox 
thing of what might bo done, in the same manner, for almshonsos 
and hospitals, and for what, as T shall try to explain in notes to 
this leeture, we may hope to see, some day, established with a 
difforont moaning in thelr namo than that they now bear—work- 
houses; but I hnve detained you too long already, and cannot 


pertnit myself to trespass further om your patience except only te 
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rocapitalate, in closing, the simple principles respecting wealth, 
which wo havo gathered during the course of our inquiry; prin 
ciples which are nothing more than the literal and practical accep: 
tance of tha saying, which is in all good men's mouths; namely 
that they are stewards or ministers of whatever talents ant 
entrasted to ther, Only, fa it not a strange thing, that while wa 
moro or loss aecopt the moaning of that saying, so long ax it is 
considered metaphorical, we never accept its meaning in its 
‘own terms? You know the lesson is given us under the form of a 
story about money. Money was given to the servants to make mse 
of: the unprofitable servant dug in the earth, and hid his Lord's 
money. Well, we, in our poctical and spiritual application of this, 
say, that of course money doesn't mean money, it means wit, it 
amioans intellect, it means influence in high quarters, it means every- 
thing in the world except itsclf And do not you sce what a 
pretty and pleasant come-off there is for most of us, in this spiritual 
application? Of course, if we had wit, we would use it for the 
good of our fellow-creatures, But we haven't wit, Of course, if 
we had influence with the bishops, we would use it for the good of 
the Church; but we haven't any influence with the bishops. Of 
courae, if we had political power, we would use it for the good of 
the nation; but we have no political power; we haya no talents 
contrasted to ws of any sort or kind, It is true we have a little 
monoy, but the parable can’t possibly moan anything so vulgar 
8s money; our money's our Own. 

I boliove, if you think seriously of this matter, you will fool that 
the first and most literal application ix just a& necessary @ one a 
any other—that the story does very specially mean what it says— 
plain money ; and that the reason wo don’t at once believe it does 
0, is 2 sort of tacit iden that while thought, wit, and intellect, 
and sl power of birth and position, are indeed given to ws, andy 
therefore, to be laid ont for the Giver—our wealth has not been 
given to us; but we have worked for it, and have a right to spend 
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it as we choose, I think you will find that ix the real substance 
of our understanding in this mattor, Beauty, wo say, is given by 
God—it ies talent; strength is given by God—it is a talent; po 
sition is given by God—it is a mlont; bat monoy is proper wages 
for our day's work—it is not m talent, it ism due. We may justly 
spend it on ourselves, if we have worked for it, 

And there would bo some shadow of excuse for thig, were it not 
‘that the very power of making the monoy is itself only one of the 
applications of that intellect or strength which we confess to be 
talenta Why is one man richer than another? Becans: he in 
more industrious, mors persevering, and more syacious, Well, 
who mado him more persevering snd more sagacious than others # 
‘That power of endurance, that quickness of appreliension, that calm 
ness of judgment, which enable him to seize the opportunities that 
others lose, and persist in the Lines of couduct in which others 
fail—are theso not talents !—are they not in the present state 
of the world, among the most distingaiehed and influontial of men- 
tal gifts? And is it not wonderful, that while we shonld be utter 
Jp askismed to use superiority of body, in order to thrust our 
weaker companions aside from some place of sivantaga, we 
unbesitatingly use our superioritics of mind to thrast them back 
from whatever good that strength of mind can attain, You would 
be indignant if you saw # strong man walk into « thoatre or a 
lectnre-room, and, calmly choosing tho best placo, take his feeble 
neighbour by the shoulder, and turn him oat of it into the baok 
seats, or the street. You would bo equally indignant if you saw w 
stont follow thrust himself up toa table where some hungry chile 
dron were being fed, and reach his arm over thelr hoade and take 
their bread from thom, But you sro not the least indignant if 
when aman has stontncss of thought and .wiftness of capacity, and, 
instead of being fong-armod only, has the much greater gift of 
being long-headed—yon think it perfectly just that he shonld tse 
his intellect to take the bread ost of the mouths of all tho other 


‘men in the tows who are of the same tr 
breadth and sweep of eight to gather so 





his eyes, You seo no injustice in this, 

But thore is injustice; and, Jot us trust, one 
‘able men will at no very distant period d a 
some dogrve, however, it is indeed not unjust; in: 
nocessmy and intended. Tt is assuredly just that idl 
surpawed by energy ; that the widest influence sh 
by those who aro best able to wield it; and that 
the ond of his earcer, should be better off than a 
that reason, is the fool to be wretched, utterly erushed 
left in all the soffering which his condoct and ¢ 
inflictt—Not so. What do you suppose fools 
‘That you might tread upan them, and. starve. 
the bettor of thom in every possible way? By no 
were nade that wise people might take care of them. Tha 
the true and plain fact coucerning the relations of every 

wise man to the world about him. He has hisstrength 
not that he may crash the weak, but that he may: 
gaide them, In his own household he is to be the guide ; 
support of his children; ont of his household he is still to 
father, that is, the guide and support of the weak and 
not morely of the meritoriounly weak and the innocently p 
of the guiltily and puniahably poor; of the men who ought to 
Known better—of the poor who ought to be ashamed of thersel 
It is nothing to give pension and cottage to the widow who 
Jost her son; it is nothing to give food and modicine to the wi 
man who has broken his arm, or the decrepit woman wasting 
sicknoss, Butitis something to use your time and strength: 
with the waywardnoss and thoughtlessness of mankind; to 
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the erring workman in your service till you have made him an 
unerring one; and to direct your fellow-merchant to the opportunity 
which his dulness would have lost. This is much; but it is yet 
more, when you have fully achieved the superiority which fs due to 
you, and acquired the wealth which is the fitting reward of your 
sagacity, if you solemnly accept the responsibility of it, as it is the 
helm and guide of labour far and near. For you who have it in 
your hands, are in reality the pilots of the power and effort of the 
State. It is entrusted to you as/an authority to be used for good 
or evil, just as completely as kingly authority was ever given tou 
prinee, or military command to a captain. And, acconting to the 
quantity of it that you have in your hands, you are the arbiters of 
the will and work of England; and the whole issue, whether the 
work of the State shall suffice for the State or not, depends upon 
you. You may stretch out your scoptre over the heads of the 
English labourers, and aay to them, at they stoop to ite waving, 
“Subdoo this obstacle that has bailed our fathor, put away this 
plague that consumes our cbildron; water these dry places, plough 
these desert once, carry this food to thote who are in hunger; 
arry this light to those who are in darknoss; carry this life to 
those who are in death ;" or on the other side you may say to her 
labourers: “Here am 1; this power i¢ in my hand; come, build a 
mound hero for tue tobe throned npon, high and wide; come, make 
crowns for my head, that men may see them shine from far away; 
come, weave tapestries for my feet, that I may tread softly on the 
silk and purple; come, dunce before me, that I may be gay; and 
sing sweetly to me, that I may slumber; 0 shall I live in joy, and 
die in honour:* And better than such sn honourable death, it 
were that the day had perished wherein we were born, and the 
night ia which it was said there is a child conceived. 

1 trust that in a little while, there will be fow of our rich mon 
who, through carclersncss or covetousnces, thus forfcit the glorious 
office which is intended for their hands 1 exid, just now, that 
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wealth ilkused was as the net of the spider, entangling 
lestroying but wealth well used, is as the met of the » 
isher who gathers souls of men oat of the deep. A. tim 
cotue—I do not think even now it is far from ns—-when 
n net of the world’s wealth will be spread abroad 9 
flaming meshes of morning cloud are over the sky; bearing 
them the joy of light and the dew of the morning, as well : 
cimmons to honourable and peaceful toil, What less eanwe 
from your wealth than this, rich men of England, when ono 
filly how, by the strength of your possessions—not, obser) 
the exhaustion, but by the administration of them and the 4 
—you can direct the acts;—command the energies—infora 
ance,—prolong the existence, of the whole hums race 
n employs fuithfully 
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Noto, p. 20.—" Futharly authority.” 


Ture statement could not, of course, be heard without displeamre 
by a certain class of politicians; and in one of the notices of these 
Toctures given in tho Manchoster journals at the time, endeavour 
was made to get quit of it by referring to the Divine authority, as 
the only Paternal power with reepect to which non were traly 
wtyled “brethron.” Of coune it is xo, and, equally of course, all 
human government is nothing else than the executive expression 
of this Divine-authority. The momont government ceases to bo 
the practical enforcement of Divine law, it is tyranny; und the 
meaning which I attach to tho words, “ paterual governmont,” is 
in mora extended terms, simply this—* The executive fulfilment, 
by formal human methods, of the will of the Father of mankind 
respecting His children.” I could not give such a definition of 
Government as this in a popular lecture; and even in written 
form, it will nocessarily suggest many objoctions, of which I mast 
notice and answer the most probable, 

Only, in order to avoid the recurrence of euch tiresome phrases 

as “it may be answered in the second place,” and “it will be 
objected in the third place,” &c,, I will ask the reader's leave to 
arrange the discussion in the form of simple dialogue, letting O. 
stand for objectar, and J2. for response, 
—You defing your paternal government to be the executive 
fulfilment, by formal human methods of the Divine will, Brut, 
asuredly, that will cannot stand in need of ald or expression from 
homan laws. Tt cannot fail of ite fulfilment, 

R—In the final sense it cannct; and in that sonse, men who 
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are committing murder and stealing are falfilling the will of God 
as much as the best and kindest people in the world. But in the 
limited and present sense, the only sense with which we have any- 
thing to do, God's will concerning man is fulfilled by some men, 
and thwarted by others. And those mon who oither persuade or 
enforce the doing of it, stand towards those who are rebellious 
aguinst it exactly in the position of faithful children in a family, 
who, when the father is out of sight, either compel or persuade 
the rost to do as their fathor would have them, were he present; 
sand in #0 far ns they aro expressing and maintaining, for the time, 
the paternal authority, they exercise, in the exact sense in which T | 
tmean the phraso to bo understood, paternal government over the reste | 

O.—But, if Providence has left liberty to man in many things 
inorder to prove him, why ehould huinan law abridge thut liberty, 
and take upon itself to compel what the great Euwgiver doca not 
compel ? 

R—It is confeeeed, in the ennctmont of any law whntzocver, 
that human lawgivers have a right todo thix. For, if you have 
no right to abridgo any of the liberty which Providence has Toft 
to man, you have no right to punish any one for committing mar 
der or robbery, You ought to leave them to the punishment of 
God aud Nature. Bat if you think yourself undor obl to 
punish, us far as human laws can, the violation of the will of God 
by these great sins, you are certainly under the same obligation to 
punish, with proportionately loss punishment, the violation of Elia 
will in loss sine, 

0— you must not attempt to punish less sine by law, 
because you cannot properly define nor ascertain them, 
body ean determine whether murder has beon committed or noly 
but yon cannot determine how far people have been unjust or 
crucl in minor matters, and therefore cannot make or execute Laws 
concerning minor matters, 

Zt.—If I propose to you to punish faults which cannot be defined, 
or to exocute laws which cannot be made equitable, roject the 
Laws T propose. But do not genorally object to the prlnelple of fav. 

O.—Yes; I generally object to the principle of law as 
to minor things; because, if you could auccoed (which you. eats 
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not) in regolating the entire conduet of mon by law in little things 
as well as great you would take away from human life all its yuro- 
batiouary ebaracter, and render many wirtuek and ploasures impos: 
sible, You would reduce virtue to the movement of « machine, 
instoad of the nct of m spirit. 

#—You have just said, parenthetically, and I fully and wille 
ingly admit it, that it is impossible to regulate all minor matters 
by law. Is it not probable, therefore, that the degree in which it 
is powsible to regulate them by it, is also the degree in which is ix 
right to regulate them by it?! Or what other moans of judgment 
will you employ, to separate the things which ought to be for= 
mally regulated from the things which onght not? You admit 
that grost ains should be legally repressed; but yon aay that small 
sins should not be legally repressed, How do you distinguish 
between great and small sine; and how do you intend to deter- 
mine, or do you in practice of daily life determine, on what occa 
sion you should compel people to do right, and on what occasion 
you shonid leava them the option of doing wrong? 

O—I think you cannot make any accurate or logical distine 
tion in such matters; but that common sense and instinct have, in 
all civiliged nations, indicated certain crimes of great social harm- 
fulness, such as murder, theft, adultery, slander, and such like, 
which it is proper to repress legally ; and that common sense and 
instinct indicate aleo the kind of crimes which it is proper for 
laws to lot alone, such ns miscriiness, ill-natured speaking, and 
many of those commercial dishonestics which T have a notion you 
want your patornal government to interfore with, 

K—Pray do not alarm yourself about what my paternal’ go+ 
vernment ia likely to intorfore with, but keep to the matter in 
hand. You say that “common sense and instinct” have, in all 
civilized nations, distinguished between the sina that ought to be 
legally dealt with nnd thnt onght not, Do yon mean that the 
laws of all civilized nations are porfect? 

O—No; cortainly not, 

4.—Or that they are perfect at least im their discrimination of 
what crimes they should deal with, and what crimes they should 
let alone? 

5 


you wait quietly till yon know what T want 
Tolling with the og teat? 
cannot wait quietly: in fact 1 
Ddeginning such a discussion at all, beeumse 
the first, that you want rca ies 
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R.—If you indved know that, you would be wrong to bear me 
any farther. But if you are only im painful doubt about me, which 
makes you unwilling to ran the riak of wasting your timo, I will 
tel] you beforehand what I really do think about this same liberty 
of action, namely, that whonover wo can make « perfectly equita- 

* ble law about any matter, or even m law securing, on the whole, 
inore just conduct than unjust, we ought to make that law; and 
that there will yet, on these conditions, always remain a namber 
of matters respecting which legalism and formalisin are impossible; 
‘enough, and more than enough, to exoreise all human powors of 
iwlividual Judgement, and afford all kinds of seope wo individwal 
character, 1 think this; but of cour it can only be proved by 
separate examination of tho possibilities of formal resteaint in eel 
given field of action; and these two lectures are nothing. more 
than a sketch of such o detailed examination in one field, namely, 
that of art, You will find, however, one or two other remarks on 
such possibilities in the next note, ‘ 


Note 2nd, p. 23—" Right to pubiée support.” 


It did not appear to me desirable, in the course of the spoken 
Iecture, to enter into details or offer mggestions on the questions 
of the regulation of labour and distribution of relief, aa it would 
havo been impossible to do so without touching on many disputed 
or dispntable points, not oasily handled before a general andionce, 
But 1 must now supply what is wanting to make my general 
statoment clear. 

T bolieve, in the first placo, that, no Christian nation has any 
business to sce one of its members in diateoss without belpiog him, 
*hongh, perhaps, at the same time punishing him: help, of course 
—in nine cases out of ten—meaning guidanee, mach more than 
gif, and, therefore, intorferonce with liberty. When a peasant 
mother neces one of her earcless children fall into a ditch, her first 
proceeding ia to pull him out; her sccond, to box his cars; her 
third, ordinarily, to lead him carefally a Tittle way by the hand 


fact, 0 
falls, the rest must either lift Siavioe diag 
an dond Mipemepie cle S| 


‘And the law of right Ying manta fa 
a eli tcc pee 


4s, how this wholesome help and 
tered. 

‘The first interferonco should be in education, 
men may be able to support themselves when tl 
their strongth must bo properly developed while thay 
and the state should always ses to this—not allo 
to bu broken by too early Inbonr, nor their powers to 
for want of knowledge, Some 
‘matter are noticed farther on under the head “te 
point I must notico hore, that I boliove all yo 
rank, ought to learn some manual trade 


wonderful how much a man’s views of life are cleat 


attainment of the capacity of doing any one thin 
bands and arms, Fora long time, what right life 
‘upper classes of Europe depended in no small d 


* Tels very carlous to watch the offurts of two abo; 
‘othr, neither baving’tho least idea thnt bia ruined nol 
bo supported at his awn expenao, with an ingroaae of 
tha contast betwen thom is not in ronlity en ae 
ite ik Alc sal ea tak pee Bsa et hs 
tous malatenance of tho other's family. 
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neeomity which each man was under of being able to fence; at 
this day, the most usefil things which boys luarn at public reboots 
arc, 1 believe, riding, rowing, and erickuting, But it would be far 
better that members of Parliament should be able to plough 
straight, and make a horseshoe, than only to feather cam neatly 
‘or point their toes prettily in stirrups, Then, in livermy and 
scientific teaching, the great point of economy is to give the die 
cipline of it through knowlodge which will immediataly bear on 
practical life. Our literary work hax long becw economically 
useless to ns because too mach concerned with dead languages; 
and our sciontific work will yet, for some time, be = good deal Jost, 
because scientific wen are too fond or too vaia of their systems, 
and waste the etudent’s time in endeavouring to give him largo 
views, und make him perceive interesting comnections of. facta; 
when there is not one student, no, nor one man, in a 
who enn foci the beanty of a systom, or even take it clearly into 
his head; but nearly sll men can understand, and most will be 
interested in, the facta which bear on daily life. Botaniate have 
discovered xome wonderful connection between nettles and figs, 
which a cowboy who will never sce a ripe fig in his life need not 
be at all troubled about; but it will be interesting to him to know 
what effect netiles have on hay, and what taste thoy will give to 
porridge; and it will give him noarly a now lifo if he can be got 
bat once, in & spring-tine, to look well at the beautiful circlut of 
the white nottly blossom, and work out with his schoolmaster the 
surves of its. petals, and the way it is act on ite central mast, So, 
the principle of chemical equivalenta, beautiful as it is, matters far 
lesa toa peasant boy, and even to most sons of gentlemen, than thoir 
knowing how to flud whether the water is wholesome in the back- 
kitchen cistern, or whether the soven-acro fuld wants sand or chalk, 
Having, then, directed the studies of our youth so as to make 
them practically sorviceable men af the time of thoir entrance into 
life, that entrance should always be ready for them in cases whero _ 
their private circumstances prevent no opening, There ought to 
bo government ertablishments for overy trade, in which all youths 
who devited it should be received ws apprentices un their learing 
whool; and men thrown out of work received at all times. At 


& ponsic 
of «pension from their parishex. ‘There may 
singular prejudice, in the fact of the 


is spade, just as. man in the middle ranks of 
his sword, pen, or Tancet if the service is loss, and 


be quito ns natural and straightforward a | 

tako his pension from his parish, becanse he hws 
his parish, as for aman in higher rank to take’ 
hie country, because he has deservod well of his cc 


improvidence in early lifo, much moro is thers 
to the government; since improvidence is fur less 

~ nightly educated than in an imperfectly educated man; 
Joos justifiable in a high rank, where ha 
Jnxtry, than ina low rank, where it may only have 
Bo that the real fact of tho matter is, that people 
delightwlly, consisting of a carriage and footmen, b 
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dy not look like alms to the people in the streets but they wil 
not take alms consisting only of bread and water and conl, 
becanse everybody would understand what those meant. Mind, 
Ido tiot want any one to rofuse the carriage who ought to have 
‘it; but neither do I want thom to refine the coals. I should 
indeed be sorry if any change in onr views on these subjects 
involred the least leesoning of selfdopendence in the English 
mind; but the common shrinking of men from the acceptance of 5 
public charity is not self-dependence, but mere base and selfish 
pride. It ix not that they are unwilling to live at thelr nolghbours! 
expense, but that they are unwilling to confoss they do; itis not 
dependence they wish to avoid, but gratitude. ‘Thoy will take 
places in which they know there is nothing to be dono—they will 
borrow money they know they cannot repay—they will carry on 
s losing businoss with other people's capital—thoy will cheat the 
public in their shops, or sponge on their friends at their houses; 
but to say plainly thoy are poor men, who need the nation’s belp, 
and go into an almsliouso—this they loftily repudiate, and virtue 
ously prefer being thieves to being pauper, 

I trust that these deceptive efforts of dishonest men to appear 
independent, and the agonizing efforts of unfortunate men to 
remain independent, may both be in some degree checked’ by a 
better administration and understanding of laws respecting the 
poor. But the ordinances for relief and the ordinances for labour 
must go together; otherwise distress caused by misfortune will 
always be confounded, as it is now, with distress cwused by idleness, 
unthrift, and fraad. It is only when the state watches and gaides 
the middle life of men, that it can, without dixgrace to them, pro- 
tect their old age, acknowledging in that protection that they 
have done their duty, or at least. some portion of their duty, in 
better days, 

I aes wall how strange, fanciful, or impractieable thase sug. 
gestions will appear to most of the basingss men of this day; men 
swho concolve the proper state of the world to be simply that of a 
vist and disorganized mob, scrambling each for what he can gut, 
trampling down ita childroa and old men in the mire, and doing 
what work it fuds must bedone with any irregular squad of faboor 
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we should gain by the proposed trial schoolk For it might. be 
thoaght, that as matters stand at present, we have more 

than we ought te huve, haying so many bad ones, and thatall yonthe: q 
who had true painters genias forced their way out of obscurity, 


when a transacticn between individuals which enriches 4. impoverishes 1. 


‘Rot general question of political economy, but only a particular question 
of local expedioney, whother an article in itelf valuelees, may boat « valuo 
of exchange in traumectiona with somo other uation. ‘The economist cole 
tidors only tho actual value of the thing done or prodnced; and if he geen a 
quantity of labour spout, for instance, by Ux Swiss, Ia producing woodwork 
for ale to the Kuglish, ho at once sets ths commercial impoverishment af the 
‘English purchaser against the eommorcial enrichment of the Swiss aniler; und 
‘conisidors the wholo transaction productive only so fur aa the woodwork itsolf is 
‘real addition to the wealth of tho world, For tho arrangement of the law of a 
nation 40 as to procure the greatest advantages to itecif, and leave the exnullest =~ 
adruntages to other mations, fs not a part of the aclencs of political eoonomy, 
but merwly a broad application of che aeieags of feavd. Cotaidernd thus in 
tho statmct, pictaros are not an addfition to the monotary wealth of the world, 
‘except in the amount of ploaruro or instruction to bo got out of them day by 
day; but there ia a cortain protective effect on wealth oxervived by works 
oof high art which must always be tucladed tu the estimate of thelr valus 
sob ipiahing Pies Wit eet ashen ace we 


of the library or ploture galicry reralos undistarbed, when those of other 
rooms are repapered or rv-panellod, Of course thie effect is wtill more dalle 
rite when tho picture fs on the walls themselves, either on canvass stretched 
fnto fixed shapes on thelr pancls, or in fresco; involving, of eourea) the pre 
servation of the building from all unnoseasary and cupricions alteration. And 
gecerally speaking, the occupation of a large cumber of Landa in paluting or 
epbiie a may nation iy. be paler ot Seas ees ee 
to mdulgo in porishable Iveury. I do not, however, in my assumption that 
‘works of art are treasures, take much into consideration this collateral mono 
tary result, T consider thom tresaures, moroly ax a permanent moane of 
plesgure and instruction; and having at ether times tried to show the several 
‘waa in which they can please anf teach, meme bere ¢hat they are thuw uae 
ful; and that it is desirable to mako aa many painters w we enn, 


ro 


joral and instructive pictures, 
Spe nobody could be a painter 


lost in other avocations. Gen 
ail es timiable aie Nome 20d 


pleasantly in the dullest cireumetances, 
characters & conscientiousmess spi 


of human skill, and it can hardly be 

humility and conscientiousness which would ate 
painter, have in many iostances prevented 

and that in tho quiot life ef onr steady craftsm: 
facturers, and uncomplaining 











It in indeed probable, that interse disposition for art will con 
quertho most formidable obstacles, # the surrounding circumstances 
fare stich as at all to present the ides of each conquest to the minds 
hut we hare no ground for conclading that Giotto would ever have: 
been more than a shepherd, if Cimabuo had not by chance found 
him drawing; or that among the shepherds of the Apennines there 
were no other Glottoa, undiscovered by Clmabne. We are too 
much in the habit of considering happy accidents as what sre 
called “special Providences ;” and thinking that when any greet 
work needs to be done, the man who is to do it will certainly be 
pointed out by Providence, bo he shepherd or sea-boy 5 and pro- 
parod for his work by all kinds of minor Frorlteacie hc tiasbane 
pessible way, Wheroas all ‘Gunaligerd of God's operations in 
other matters prove the contrary of this; we find that “of 
thousand seeds, He often brings but one to )” often not one; 
and thovone seed which He appoints to bear is allowed to bear 
crude or perfect fruit according to the dealings of the busbandman 
with it, And thero cannot be a denbt in the mind of any person 
nocustomed to take broad and logical viows of the world’s history, 
that ite events are ruled by Providence in procisely the same man- 
her as ite harvests; that the seeds of good and evil are brondeast 
among men, just as the seeds of thistles and fruits are; and that 
asvonling to the forve of our industry, and wisdom of our bus 
bandrs, the ground will bring forth to us figs or thistles. So that 
when it seems needed that a certain work should be done for the 
world, and no man is there to do it, we have no right to say that 
God did not wish it to be done; and therefore sent noman able 
to do it The probability (if 1 wrote my own conviction, I 
should say certainty) is, that He sent many men, hundreds of mon, 
able to do its and that we have rejected them, or crushed them ; 
‘by onr provions folly of conduct or of institntion, we have rendered 
it impossible to distinguish, or impossible to reach them; and 
when tho need for thom comes, and we suffer for the want of 
them, it is not that God refuses to send na deliverers, and specially: 
appoints all our eonsoquent sufferings; but that Ho bas sent, and 
we lave refused, the detiverors; and the pain is then wrought out 
by His eternal law, as surely as faraine is wrought out by eternal 
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law for a nation which will neither plough norsow. No lea arc 
wo in onor in supposing, ns wo ao frequently do, that if a man be 
found, he is sure to be in all respects fitted for the work to be 
done, as the key isto the lock + and that every accident which 
happened in the forging him, only adapted him inoro tmly to the 
wards. It is pitiful to hear historians beguiling thomselves and 
their readers, by tracing in the carly history of groat men, the 
minor circumstances which fitted them for the work they did, 
without over taking notice of the other circumstances which as 
susaredly unfltted them for it 80 concluding that miracalous In= 
terposition prepared them in all points for everything, and that 
they did all that could have been desired or hoped for from ther = 
whereas the certainty of the matter is that, throughout their lives, 
they wore thwarted and corrupted by some things as certainly as 
they were helped and disciplined by others; and that, in the 
Kindliest and most reverent view which can justly be taken of 
them, they were but poor mistaken creatures, struggling with # 
world more profoundly ristaken than they ;—assuredly, slaved 
against, or sinning in thousands of ways, and bringing out at last 
a maimed result—not what they might or onght to have done, 
bot all that could be done against the world’s resistance, and in 
spite of their own sorrowful falachood to themselves, 

‘And tiiis being so, it is the practical duty of a wise nation, first 
to withdraw, aa far as may be, its youth from destructive. inte: 
ences;—then to try its material as fir as possible, and to lose the 
se of none that is good. [ do not mean by withdrawing froe 
destructive inflaences" the keeping of youths out of trials; bar 
the keeping them out of the way of things purely and absolutely 
mischicvous. I do not mean that we should shade our green corm 
fi all heat, and shelter it in all frost, bat only that we should 
dyke out the inundation from it, and drive the fowls away from 
it. Let your youth labour and suffer; bat do not lot it starve, 
nor steal, nor blasphome. 

Itianot, ofcourse, in my power hereto enterintodetaila ofachemes 
of education ; and it will be long before the results of experiments 
‘bow in progress will givo data for the eolation of the most difficult 

“‘qoestions connected with the subjec’, of whieh the principal one 3 
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the mode in which the chance of advancement in life & to be ex 
tended to all, and yet made compatible with contentment in the 
pursuit of lower avocutions by those whose abilities do not qualify 
thom for the bighor. But the general principle of trial schools 
lies at the root of the matter—of schools, that is to say, in whieh 
the knowledge offered and discipline enforced shall be all a part 
of a great assay of the human soul, and in which the ane eball be 
increased, the other directed, as the tried heart and brain will best 
boar, and no otherwise, One thing, howover, I must say, that in 
this trial T belicve all emulation to bo a false motive, aud all giv- 
ing of prizes false means, All that you ean depend upon in a 
boy, as significative of {rue power, likely to isane in good froit, is 
his will to work for the work's sake, not his desire to surpass his 
school-followns and the aim of the toaching you give him ought to 
be, to prove to him and strengthen in him his own separate gif, 
not to puff him into swollon rivalry with thoso whe are overlast- 
ingly grester than he: still less ought you to hang favours and 
ribands about the neck of the creature who is the greatest, to make 
tho rest envy him. ‘Try to make them love him and follow him, 
hot struggle with him, 

‘Thoro must, of couree, bo examination to ascertain and attest 
both progress and relative capacity ; but our aim should be to make 
the students rather look upon it as a means of ascertaining their 
own trae positions and powers in the world, than as an arona in 
which to carry away a present victory. I have not, perhaps, in 
the course of the lecture, insisted enough on the nature of relative 
enpacity nnd individual character, as the roots of all reel valwe in 
Art. We are too much in the habit, in these days, of acting ns if 
Art worth a price in the market were a commodity which people 
could be generally taught to produce, and as if the education of the 
artist, not his capacity, gave the sterling value to his work. No 
impression can possibly be more uteurd or fale Whatever peo- 
plo can tench each other to do, they will estimate, and ought to 
estimate, only as common industry; nothing will ever fetch a high 
price bat precisely that which cannot be taught, and which nobody 
can’ do but the man from whom it is purchased, No etato of 
soviety, nor stage of knowledge, ever docs away with the natura 
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once of one man over another; and it~ 
‘nonce, and that only, which will give work high ' 
ket, or which ought to do so, Itisa bad sign of the jn + 
und bad omen for the progress, of a nation, if it eapposes | 
porsoes many artists of equal merit, Noble art is nothing loxs than 
the expression of « great soul ; and great souls are not comenon 
things. If ever we confound their work with that of others, it te 
not through liberality, bat through blindness. in 


Note 4th, p. 26-—" Publie favour.” 


‘Thore is great difficulty in making any short or general’ state 
mont of the difference between great and ignoble minds in their 
behaviour to the “public.” It is by no monns universally the ease 
that a mean mind, as stated in the text, will bend itself to what 
you aak of it: on tho contrary, there is ono kind of mind, the 
‘meanest of all, which perpetually complains of the public, ¢ontem= 
plates and proclaims iteclf as a“ genius,” refuses all wholesome dis 
cipline or humblo office, and onds in miserable and revengefal rain; 
also, the greatest minds are marked by nothing more distinctly 
‘than an inconceivable humility, and acceptance of work orinstrice 
tion in any form, and from any quarter. ‘They will learn from 
everybody, and do anything that anybody sks of thers, $0 longa 
it involves only toil, or what other men would think 
But the point of quarrel, nevertheles, mwuredly rises some day 
Between the pablic and them, respecting some matter, not of hin 
miljation, but of Fact. Your great man always at last comes to 
ee something the public don't see, ‘This something he will 
assuredly persist in neacrting, whether with tongue or peneil, to be 
as he sexs it, not ms they see it; and all the world in the: 
‘other side, will not get him to say otherwise, Then, if the world 
objects to the saying, he may happen to get stoned or burnt for 
bot that docs not in the least matter to him: if the 
Particular objection to the saying, he may get leave to mutteritte 
himself till he die, and be merely taken for an idiot; that alsa. 

not matter to him—auttor it he will, ascording to what he 
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perceives to be fact, and not at all novording to the roaring of the 
walls of Red sea on the right hand or left of him. Hence the 
quarrel, sure nt some time or other, to be started between the pub- 
lie and him; while your mean mun, though ho will spit and serateh 
spiritedly at the public, while it does not attend to him, will bow 
to it for its clap in any direction, and say anything when ho has 
got its car, which he thinks will bring him another clap ; and thus 
as stated in the text, he and it go on amoothly together. 

‘There are, however, times when the obstinacy of the mean man 
looks very like the obstinacy of the great one; bat if you look 
elosely into the matter, you will always se¢ that tho obstinacy of 
the first is in the pronunciation of “1;” and of the second, in the 
pronunciation of “It,” 


Note bth, p. 41.—" Znvontion of new wanta” 


Tt would have beca impossible for political economists long to 
have endared the error spoken of in the toxt;* had. they not been 


* I havo given the political ecomotiste too much credit in saying thin 
Actually, while these sheote aro pamsing through the prom, tha blunt, bread, 
‘anmitigated fallacy is enunciated, formally and procisdly, by the eotumon 
councilmen of New York, in thelr report on tho presens commercial erin 
Here is their collective opinion, published in tho Timer of November 281d, 
1852:-—" Another erroneous idea is that Tuxartoas living, extravagant dress 
ing, aplondid turn-onts aud fine houses, are the cause of distros toa nation. 
No moro eeroneous imprestion could exiat. Evory exteavaygnnee that the 
wan of 100,000 oF 1,000,000 dollars indulges in adds to the moans, the eupr 
port, the wenith of ten or a hundred who had little or nothing ele bat their 
cabour, their Intellect, or thelr tasta If m man of 1,000,000 dollars spenda 
principal snd interest in ten years and finds himealf bemgared at the ond of 
that timo, ho has actually made a handred who have entered to hie extrevn- 
ance, employers or employed, so much richor by the division of bis wealth, 
He may be ruined, but the nation is better off and richer, for one hundred 
‘minds and hands, with 10,000 dollars mpicce, are fr more productive thaw 
one with the whol” 

‘Yeu, gentlemen of tho common council; but what tae been doing i the 
timo of the transor? ‘The spending of the fortune has taken a cortain nam 
ber of yonrs (suppoxc ten) and during that tise 1,000,000 dollars worth ol 
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confused by an idea, in part well founded, that the onérgice mnd re 
finements, as well as the riches of civilized Tif, arose from 

ary wants, Tt is quite true, that the savage who lmows no teedr 
but those of food, shelter, and sleep, snd after be has anared bis 
venison and patched the rents of his hut, passes the rest of bir 
time in animal repose, is in a lower state than the man who tsbours 
incessantly that he may procure for himself the Inxuries of civilize 
tion; and true alo, that the difference beweon ono and snother 
nation in progressive power depends in great part on vain desires | 
‘but these idle motives are merely to be considered as giving exer | 
‘cino to the national body and mind ; they are not rources of wealtls, 
excopt so far as they give the hnbits of industry and acquisitivencss, 
If a boy is clumsy and lazy, we shall do good if we can porsaade: 
him to carve cherry-stones and fly kites; and this use of his Gngers 
and limbs may eventually be the cause of his becoming a wealthy 
and bappy man; but we must not therefore argao that cherry-stones 
are valuable property, or that kite-flying is « profitable mode of pase 
ing time. In like manner, a nation always wastes its time and 
labour directly, when it inventa a now want of a frivolous kind, 
aud yet the invention of such « want may be the sign of a healthy 
activity, and the Jabour undergone to ratisfy the new want may 
Tend, indirectly, to useful discoveries or to noblo arts; so that a 
vation is not to be discouraged in its fancies whon it ts citier toa 





work has been done by the people, wlio have been paid that sum for fk, 
‘Whore ts the produst of that work? By your own statement, wholly eon= 
s#omed ; for the man for whom it has been done is now a beggar, You haye 
given therefore, ov « nation, 1,000,000 dollars worth of work, and ten yearn 
of time, and you have produced, as ultimate result, one beggar! Exoeders 
economy, geatlemen; and sure to condacs, ia due sequencs to slim youduc 
tion of more than one beggar. Perlinps the matier may be mace enaror to 
you, howover, by a more funiliar iaxtanon. If a schoolboy gow ut én the 
‘mornlug with five shillings in his pockot, and comes home at night penniless, 
‘wring «pont hie all in tarts, prirgipal and intorost aro gone, and fruiterer 
and baker are enriched. G0 far'so good. But auppom the achoolboy, Inatewd, 
hres bought a book aud s knife; principal and interest are goog, andl book | 
foller and cutlor aro enfiched, But te schoolboy ls enriched also, aud may 
tp His echoclalows neces a" alex heck, ESOS | 
q and incurring w debt to the doctor. 


pees a 
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weak or foolish to be moved to exertion by anything but fancies, 
‘or has attended to its serious bnsiness first. If a nation will not 
forge iron, bat likes distilling lavender, by all means give it laven= 
der 10 distil; only do not Jet its economists auppose that lavender 
jis no profitable to it as oats, or that it helps poor people to live, 
any moro than the echoclboy’s kite provides him his dinnon 
Taxuries, whother national or persoual, must be paid for by labour 
withdrawn from useful things; snd no nation has a right to 
fndulge in them until all ite poor are comfortably housed and fed. 
‘The enervating influence of luxury, and its tendencies to incrense 
vice, aro pointa which I keep entirely out of consideration in the 
present essay: bat, so far as they bear on any question discussed, 
thoy mervly furnish sdditional evidoace on the side which I have 
taken, Thos, in the present casa, I assume that the Inxuries of 
civilized life are in possession harmless, and in acquirement, sere 
vicoable as a motive for exertion; and even on these favoumble 
terms, we arrive at the.conclusion that the nation ought not to 
indalgo in them except under severe limitations, Much loss 
it to indalge in them if the wmptation consequent on thelr porkes 
sion, or fatality incident to their maunfacture, more than counter- 
balances the good done by the effort to obtain them. 





Note 6th, p. 59." Keonomy of Literatura” 


I have been mach impressed lately by one of the results of the 
quantity of our books; namoly, the stern impossibility of reting 
anything understood, that required patience to understand. 
observe always, in the case of my own writings that if ever : 
state anything which has cost me any troubla to ascertain, and 
which, therefore, will probably require a minute or two of rufleo- 
tion from the reader before it can be nccopted,—that statemodt 
will not only be misunderstood, but in all probability taken to 
mean something very nearly the roverse of what it doos mean, 
Now, whatever faults there may be In my modes of expression, 1 
know that the words I use will always be found, by Johnson's dis, 


Tihelive it will have et wy ur 
‘time to come; saree i 


of thinking. If it would only just took* az 
thinking what it must be like, or do a thing, 
cannot be done, we should all get on far better, 
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‘Note 7th, p. 98,—" Pilots of the State” 


While, however, undoubtedly, these responsibilities nttach to 
orery person porsomed of wealth, it is necessary both to avoid any 
Mringenoy of statement respecting the benevolent modes of spend. 4 
ing money, and to admit and approve so much liberty of spond- 
ing it for selfish pleasures as may distinctly make wealth a personal 
reward for toil, aud secure in the minds of ull men the right of 
property. For although, without doubt, the purest pleasures it 
ean procure are not selfish, it is only asa means of personal grati- 
cation that it will be desired by a large majority of workers; and 
it would be no less false ethics than false polley to chuck their 
energy by any forms of public opinion which bore hanlly against 
the wanton expenditure of honestly got wealth. It would be hard 
if a man who bad passed the grester part of his life at the desk 
‘ot counter could not st last innocently gratify # caprice; and all 
the best and most sacred ends of nlmagiving would be at once dis 
appointed, if the idea of a moral claim took the place of affection: 
‘ao gratitude in the mind of tho receiver. 

Some distinction is made by us naturally in this respect between 
earned and inherited wealth; that which ie inhorited appearing to 
involve the mnost definite responsibilities, espocially when consisting 
in revenues derived from the soil. ‘The form of taxation which 
constitutes rental of lands places annually a certain portion of the 
ational wealth in the bands of the nobles, or other propriotors of 
the soil, under conditions peculinely calculated to induce them to 
give their best care to ite efficient administration. The want 
of instr: in even the simplest principles of commerce and 
economy, which hitherto bas disgraced our schools and aniversi= 
tics, has indeed been the cause of ruin or total inutility of life to 
multitudes of our men of estate; but this deficiency in our public 
education cannot exist much longer, and it appears to be highly 
advantagoous for the State that a cortain number of persons dine 
Unguishod by race should be permitted 10 set examples of wise 
expenditure, whether in the advancement of scienos, or in pateon- 
age of art and literature; only they must nee Wo ik, thay Yaey Valen 





ult 
iit 


‘roses at Christmas. 
‘is supposed to be a benefactor to society ; and thu 








directing each man to the labour which is 1 
him, and most serviceable for the community, 4 

& 1 
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Note 8th, p, 99.— Silk and Purple” — 


which produces or maintains life consists of food, in #0 
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nourishing ; of furniture and clothing, in so far as they are pro- 
toctive or choriahing; of fuol; and of all land, inatrumeule, o 
materials, necessary to produce food, houses, clothes, and fuel. It 
in specially and rightly called usefal property. 

The property which produces the objects of Iifo consiste of all 
that gives pleasure or suggests and preserves thought: of food, 
farniture, and land, in eo far os they are plessing to the appetite or 
the eye; of luxurious drew, and all other kinds of luxuries; of 
books, pictures, and architecture. But the modes of connection 
of certain minor forms of property with homan labour render it 
desirable to arrange them under more than these two heada. 
Property may thoreforo be convoniontly considered s# of five 


‘st, Property neccesary to life, but not producible by labour, 
and therefore belonging of right, in a dne mesure, to every 
human being as soon as he is born, and morally inalienable, As 
for instance, his proper share of the atmosphere, withont which he 
cannot breathe, and of water, which he needs to quench his thirst. 
As much land ae he needs to feed from is aleo inalionable; but in 
well regulated communities this quantity of lund may aften be 
représented by other possessions or its need supplied by wages 
and privileges 

2. Property necessary to life, but only producible by labour, 
and of which the porossion is morally connected with labour, to 
that no person capable of doing the work necessary for its pro- 
duction has a right to it until he haa done that work;—he that 
will not work, noither should he eat.” It consists af simple food, 
clothing, and habitation, with their seeds and materials, or intra 
monts and machinery, and animale used for necewary draught or 
locomotion, dee. It is to be observed of this kind of property, 

« that its increass cannot umually be carried beyond a cortain point, 
‘because it depends not on labonr only, byt on things of which the 
supply is Himited by nature, The possible accumulation of corn 
depends on the quantity of corn-growing land possessed or com- 
morclally accosrible ; and that of stecl, similarly, on the accessible 
quantity of coal and ironstonc. It follows from this netural 
limitation of supply that the accumulation of yroperty of his ond 


woalth of air, and what food or clothing: 
ho hiraself requires, must be for others to 


do not porish in using; but continually supply new | 
new powers of giving pleasnres to others And | 
are the only things which can rightly be th 
“wealth” or “well being.” Food condees only 
these to "weld being.” And there is not any b 
tinction botwoon lower and higher orders of men 
their powession of this real property. The humat 
properly divided by zoologists into “men who have 
ios, or works of art; and who have none” and the 
will inclade all noble pemons, except only a few: 
world their gardon or maseum; while the people 
or, which is the same thing, do not care for gi 
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{mt care for nothing bat money or uxurice, will incluile none fut 
ignoble persons: only it is necessary to understand that 1 mean by 
the term “ garden” as much the Curthusian's plot of ground fifteen 
foot square between his mounstery buttresecs, as I do the grounds 
of Chatsworth or Kew; and I mean by the term “art” a8 much: 
tke old ssilor’s print of the Arcthusa bearing up to engage the 
Belle Poule, as I do Raphael's “ Disputa,” and even rathor moro; 
for when abundant, benutiful poswesions of this kind are almoct 
always associated with vulgar luxury, and become then anything 
but indicative of noblo charactor in thelr possessors, The ideal of 
luunan life is a union of Spartan simplicity of wmaaners with Athe- 
nian sensibility and imagination, but in actual results, we are con- 
tinually mistaking ignorance for simplicity, aud sensuality for 
refinement, 

5, Tho fifth kind of property is representative property, comsist 
ing of documents or money, or rather documents only, for money 
itself is only a transferable document, curront among societies of 
men, giving claim, ut sight, to some definite benefit or advantage, 
most commonly to a certain share of real property cxisting in these 
societies. ‘The monoy is only gonuino when the property it gives 
aim to is real,or the advantages it gives claim to cortain; other 
wise, it is falso money, and may be considered as much “forged” 
when issued bya goverument, or a bank, as when by wn individual, 
‘Thus, if a doron of men, cast ashore on a desert island, pick up = 
number of stones, put a red spot on each stone, and pass a nw 
tuat every stone marked with a red spot shall give claim to a peck 
of wheat;—so long asno wheat exists, or can axist, on the island, 
the stones are not mouey. But the moment so much wheat exists 
as shall ronder it possible for the society always to give a pock for 
‘every spotted stone, the spotted stones would become money, and 
might bo exchanged by their poascasors for whatever other com- 
modities thoy chose, to the value of the peck of wheat which the 
stoves represented. If more stones were issued than the quantity 
of whent could answer the demand of, the valuo of the stope 
coinage would be depreciated, in. proportion to fits increase above 
the quantity neoded to answor it. 

Again, supposing a cortain number of the men so cast ashore 

6 





were sot aside Iry lot, or any 0 
for the whole so 


only employed twelve and insued cightoon sp 
ng pape oct 


this work, if it comes into the y 
‘enable the false promises at lust to be fulfilled: hence 
issue of false money by governments and banks, and the no 
quent escapes from the natural and proper consequences 
false insucs, 60 a8 to cause & confused conception in mo 
minds of what moncy really is Tam not sure 
quantity of such false issue may not really be p 

nation, accurately proportionod to the minimum 

ef Ore boar fy eachias, bet al penostanan Seen 
‘unsound; and the notion of unlimited issue of curreney 
‘one of the absurdest and rhost monstrous that ever came 
jointed luman wits, 

« Tho use of objects of real or supposed value for 
gold, Jowellery, dsc, is barburous; and it always expresses | 
tho moasere of the distrust in the society of its own govern 
or the proportion of distrustful or barbarous nations: 
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has to deal, A metal not easily corroded or imitated, is n desirable 
medium of currency for the sake of clewnliness and convenience, 
but wero it possible to prevent forgery, the moro worthless the 
motal juself, the better. The use of worthless medin, unrestrained 
by the use of valuable media, has always hitherto involved, and is 
therefore supposed to involve necessarily, unlimited, or nt Tenst 
improperly extended, issue; but we might as well suppose that a 
man iat necessarily iae unlimited promises bocauso hia worda 
cost, nothing, Intercourse with foreign nations mast, Indeed, for 
ages yet to come, at the world’y present rate of progress, be ear- 
ried on by valuable correncies; bat such tmnsactions are nothing 
more than forms of barter. The gold used st present as a currency 
is not, in point of fact, currency at all, but tho real property® 
which the currency gives claim to, stamped to mensure its quan- 
tity, and mingling with the real currency occasionally by barter, 
‘The ovils necessarily resulting from the nse of baseless curron- _ 
cies havo been terribly illustrated while these sheets have boon 
passing through the pros; I have not bad time to oxanine the 
various conditions of dishonest or absurd trading which have lod 
to the Inte “panic” in Americn and Englond ; this only 1 know, 
that no merchant deserving the name ought to be more liable to 
“panic” than a soldicr shoald; for his name should never be on 
More papor than ho can at any instant meot tho call of, happen 
what will, I do not say this without feeling at the same time 
how difficult it ia to mark, in existing commorce, tho just limite 
botween the spirit of enterprise and of speculation, Something of 


* Or rathor, equivalent to such ronl proporsy, bocwve avorybody baa been 
scoustomed to look upon it aa valuable; and therefore everybody te willing 
to wive labour or goods for it. Dut real property dows ultimalely consist only 
{n things thnt nourish the body or mind; gold would bo useloms to us if we 
cold nat get mutton or books for it Titimately all commercial mistakes 
and ombarrusimoute result (rom poople expecting, to get goods without wok 
Ing for thom, or wanting them afer thoy have got them. A nation which 
Saboury, and takes cary of the fruits of labour, would be rich and happy} 
though there were no gold Ia the univers A uation which ts ale, amd 
‘wastos tho produce of what work it dom, would be poor and miserable, 
though nll ite mountaina wore of gold, ond had glone fled with diamead 
tmatoad of glaclor. 


who steals « parse from a pocket, or a mug from a panty. 


without hoping for this success of clear-sightednces, wo 
lenst labour for a xystem of greater honesty and kindness 
minor commerce of onr daily life; since the great dish 


the great buyers and scllers is nothing more than the 
growth and outcome from the little dishonesty of tho little 
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and sellers. Every person who tries to buy an article for less than 
its proper value, or who trics to sell it at more than its propor 
ralno—every consumer who koopa x tradesman waiting for his 
morey, and every tradeaman who bribes & consumer to extrara- 
ganeo by crodit, is bolping forward, according to his own measera 
of power, a system of buscless and dishonournble commerce, and 
forcing hia country down into poverty and shame, And people 
of moderate moans and average powers of mind would do fur more 
real good by merely carrying out stern principles of justice and 
honesty in common matters of trade, than by the most ingenious 
schemes of extended philanthropy, or vociferous declarations of 
theological doctrine, ‘There are three weighty matters of the law 
—Justice, merey, and truth; and of these the Teacher puts truth 
last, because that cannot be known but by a course of acts of jax 
tice and love. Bat mon put, in all their efforts, troth firet, 
bocanse they mean by it their own opinions; and thus, while the 
world has many people who would suffor martyrdom in the eoure 
of what they call truth, it has fow who will suffer even a little 
fnconvenience in that of justice and mercy. 
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Real for the quthor before the Nationat Association for the Prescotion 
of Soctat Soiencs in the autumn of 1858; end printed in the 
Transactions of the Scetety for that year, pp. 31-18. = 


I wint not attempt in thia paper to enter into any general 
consideration of the possible influence of art on the masses of 
the poople. Tho inquiry is one of groat complexity, involved 
with that into the uses and dangers of luxury ; nor have wo 
as yet data onongh to justify us in conjecturing how far the 
practice of art may be compatible with rade or mechanical 
employmenta Bat the question, however diffientt, les In the 
same light x that of the csos of reading or writing; for draw- 
ing, 80 fur as it Is possible to the multitude, is mainly to ba 
considered as a means of obtaining and commanteating knowl 
edge. He who can accurately represent the form of an obey 
ject, and watch its colour, has unquestionably x power of 
wotation and description greater in most instances than that 
of words; and this science of notation ought to be simply 
regarded 43 that which is concerned with the record of form, 
jnst as arithmetic is concerned with the record of number. 
Of course abures and dangers attend the ncquirement of every 
power, Wo have all of us probsbly known yours son, 


mb shall nol sneseed in making a | 
evidence on the morite of the Elgin and 
or nocessnry to dictae to him in hin 







| ameans of giving him helpfal and happy p 
‘gaining for him serviceable knowledge. 

‘Thus, in our simplest. codex of school Snstrn 
some day to see local natural history assume a pri 
$0 that our peasant children may be taught the n 
ses of the luerbs that grow in their meadows, ai 


a, 
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intorest in observing and cherishing, rather than in hooting 
or killing, the harniless animals of thelr country, Supposing 
it determined thut this local natural history should be tanght, 
drawing ought to be used to fx tho attention, and tost, while 
it aided, the memory. “Draw such and such a flower in oute 
Tine, with its bell towards you. Draw it with its side towards 
you, Paint the spots upon it, Draw a duck's head—her 
foot. Now a robin's—a thrush's—now the spots upon the 
thrush’s breast,” These are the kind of tasks which it seems 
to me should be sot to the young pensnnt student. Surely 
the occupation would no more be thought contemptiile which 
was thus eubservient to knowledge and to compassion; and 
perhaps we should find in process of time that the Italian 
connexion of art with diletto, or delight, was both consistent 

it nd even mainly eonsequont upon, a puro Greek con- 
noxion of art with arefe, or virtno, 

It may perhaps be thought that the power of representing 
in any sufficient manner natural objects. auch as those above 
instanced would be of too difficult attainment to be aimed at 
in clementary instruction, Bat 1 hava had practical proof 
that ft is not ¢o, From workmen who iad little time to spam, 
and thut only after they were jaded by the day's labour, [hare 
obtained, in the course of three or four months from their 
first taking a pencil in hand, perfectly useful, and in many 
respects admirable, drawings of natural objects. It is, how- 
ever, necessary, in order to secure this result, that the stu- 
dent’s aim should be atsolutely restricted to the representation 
of visible fact, All more varied or elevated practice mast be 
deferred until the powers of truc sight and just representation 
are acquired in simplicity; nor, in the ese of children be- 
Jonging to tho lower classes, docs it seem to mo ofter ndvis- 
able to nim at nnything mors, At oll ovents thelr deaving, 


Jessons should be made as recrentive a youve. ae) 








jadgments which he has not kno 

‘There is, however, nt present this | 
‘of auch 
‘the principles of art are determinabla, 
‘of opinion. ‘They do not believe that good 
and bad drawing is bad, whatever any nx 
thiuk or declare to the coutrary—that 
way of laying colours to prodace a given. 
is a right or best way of dyeing cloth of a 
‘that ‘Titian and Veronese aro not merely 
rable bot eternally right, 
‘The public, of course, eannot bo eonvineed 
and stability of principle until clear assertion of 
‘them by painters whom they respect; and the pa 
they respect are generally too modest, and 
proud to make it. I believe the chief reason 
having yet declared at least the fundamental laws 0 
connected with artestudy is a kind of foding on 
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that “cela wa sens dire.” Every great painter knows so well 
the necessity ef hard and systematized work, in order to at~ 
tain even the lower degrees of shill, that he natwally supposes 
if people use no diligence in drawing, they do not care to ac= 
quire the power of it, and that the toil involved in wholesome 
stady being greater than the mars of people have ever given, 
is also greater than they would ever be willing to give. Beel- 
ing also, a8 any real painter feels, that his own excellence is 
a gift, no Ices than the reward of toil, perbaps slightly dislike 
ing to confess the Inbour it has cost him to perfuet it, and 
wholly dospairing of doing any good by the confession, he 
contemptuously leaves the drawingmnster to do the best he 
can in his twelve lessons, and with courteous unkindness 
permits tho young women of England to remain under the 
impression that they can learn to draw with less pains than 
they can learn to dance. I have had practical experience 
enough, however, to convince me that this treatment of the 
amateur atudont is unjust. Young girls will work with 
steadiest perseverance whon once they understand the need of 
labour, and are convinced that drawing fea kind of langnage 
which may for ordinary purposes bo learned as onsily ax 
French and German; this language, also, having its grammar 
and {ts pronunciation, to be conquered or aeqnired only by 
persistence in irksome exercise—an error in a form being a 
entirely apd simply nn error asa mistake ina tense, and wn 
ill-drawn line as reprebensible as a vulgar accent, 

And I attach great importance to the sound edneation of 
one younger females in art, thinking that in England the 
nursery and the drawing-room are periaps the most influen- 
til of nendemics. We address ourselves in vain to the eda- 
cation of the artist while the demand for his work is uncer 
fain or unintelligent; nor can art be considered oa baring ay 
serious influence on a nation while gilded yapers form Tae We 





‘that, 30 far ns references are involved 
‘of patterns capable of being produced by machi 
oreuces must materially diminish its utility o 
gonoral system of instruction, 
Wo aro still, dherefore, driven to the same poir 
of an authoritative recommendation of rome mothed 
te the public; a method determined upon by the ¢ 
of some of our best painters, and avowedly eapetion 
80 a8 to leave no room for hositation in its acceptance. — 
Nor noed it bo thought that, because the ultimate 
of work employed by painters vary according to 1 
Jar effects produced by each, there would be any d 
obtaining their collective assent to a system of | 
precept. ‘The facts of which it is necessary that tl 
should be assured’ in his carly efforts, are 20 
and so well known to all able draughtemen that, as 
just said, it would be rather donbt of the need of stating 
seemed to them self-evident, than reluctance to speak 




















way of their giving form to a code of general in 
take merely two instances: It will perhaps appear 
credible that among amateur students, however far ad’ 
fm more showy accomplishments, there will not be foun 
do @ handred who can make an rccurase drawing, Wow 
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is much, if they can copy anything with approximate fidelity 
of its real size, Now, the inuccuracy of eye which provents a 
stallent from drawing t scale is in fact nothing elee than an 
entire want of appreciation of proportion, and shorefors of 
composition, Ie whe alters the relations of dimensions to 
‘cach othr in hia copy, shows thet he docs not enjoy thoes te~ 
lations in the original—that is to say, that all approclation of 
“poblo design (which is based on the most exquisite relations 
of magnitude) is impossible to him. ‘To give bim habits of 
mathomatical accaracy in transference of the outline of com- 
plex form is, therefore, among the first, and even among the 
most Important, means of educating his taste. A student who: 
can fix with procisisn the cardinal points of a bird's wing, ex- 
tonded in nng fixed position, and cau then draw the curves of 
{ts individaal plies withont, moasarable ercor, has advanced 
further towards a power of understanding the design of tho 
grout masters than he could by reading many volumes of eriti- 
cis, or passing many months Jn undisciplined examination of 
works of arte 

Again, it will be foind that among amateur atutents thera 
is almost waiversal deficicney in the power of expressing the 
roundness of a surface, ‘They frequently draw with consider 
able dexterity and vigour, bat never attain the slightest sens» 
of those modulations in form which can only be expressed by 
gradations in shade, hoy leaye sharp edges to their blois of 
colour, sharp angles in their contours of lines, and conceal 
feom themeelves their incapacity of completion by redan= 
dance of object. Tho neinrance to such persons that no 
object could be rghtly soon or draws until the dranghtsman 
hail acquired tho power of modulating surfaces by grsdations 
wronght with some puinted instrament (wheticr poo, pencil, 
or chalk), would at once prevent much vain labour, and pat 
an end to many errors of that worst Kind whids wk ody 3 


question thut it must be so treated in 
a trout. 

A still more important point wanld be , 
tive testimony of the same kind could be gi 
und exclusive sufliciuncy of any series of « 
art, such as could at once be put wiih ther 
schools For the modern student Jabours und 
advantages In what at first sight might appear a 
to bho, namely, the number of examples of mai 
atyles whieh surround him in galleries or 
mind is disturbed by the inconsistencies of var e 
and ‘by his-Gwa prulflection for falia bonntion lit 
third-rate works He Is thas prevented fiom 
‘one example Jong enough to understand its merit, or 
ing any one method long enough to obtain fartlity In its 
tice, It sceins, therefore, very desirable that some such 
acd of art should be fixed for all our schools,—a 
which, it must bo remembored, need not necessarily 
highest possible, provided only it is the rightest p»sible 
pot to be hoped that the student should imitate works 
most exalted morit, but much to be desired that he al 
grided by those which have fewest fualte. 
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Perhaps, therefore, the most serviceable example which 
could be set before youth might be foand in the studies or 
drawings, rather than In the pictures, of Orst-rate masters; 
and the art of photography enables us to put renderings of 
such studies, which for most practical purposes are as good 
a8 the originals, on the wulls of every school in the kingdom. 
Bupposing (I merely name these ay examples of what Tmean) 
the standard of maaver in light-and-sbade drawing fixed by 
Leonardo’s study, No, 19, in the collection of photographs 
Intely published from drawings in the Florence Gallory 
the standard of pen drawing with a wash, fixed by Titian’s 
sketch No, 20 in the eame collection; that of ctching, fixed 
by Rembrandt's spotted ehell; ond that of point work with 
the puro lines, by Diiror’s oroat with the cock; overy effort of 
the pupil, whatever the inetrament in his hands, would infal- 
bly tond in a right direction, and the perception of the mariis 
of those four works, or of any others like them, once attained 
thoroughly, by efforts, however distant or despairing, to copy 
portions of them, would lead socarely in duo time to the ap- 
prociation of their modes of excellence. 

T cannot, of course, within tho limits of this paper, procead 
to any statement of the present requirements of the English 
operative as regards art education. But Ido not regret this, 
for it sooms to mo very desirable that our attention should for 
the present be concentrated on the more immediate object of 
general fnstrnotion, Whatever the public demand the artist 
will soon produce; and the best education which the operative 
ean receive is the rofusal of bad work and the ucknowledg- 
ment of goot. There is no want of genias among us still 
less of industry. The least that we do is laborious, and the 
worst is wonderful, But there is » want among us, deep and 
wide, of discretion in directing toil, and of delight in being lod 
by imagination, Jn past Ume, Though “ne masace ok Qocuathon 












Tris to be remembered that the giving of p 
justified on the ground of their being the 
diligence and more obedient attention to the d 
‘teacher. ‘They must never be supposed, because p 
never can become, indications of superior genius; | 
far ay genius is likely to be diligent and obodicnt, 
strongth nnd temper of the dull, 

But it eo frequently happens that tho stimalus of 
acting on minds of inferior calibro, produces for 
dustry surpassing the tranquil and self-possemed 
Fox! powar, that it may bo questioned whether the 
bestowing prizot at all may not nltimatoly conse in 
Schools of Art, anless in the form of substantial 
Given to deserving students who stand in nood of 
‘of prize, the claim to which, in its nature, would: a 
on accidental cirenmstances, and generally good conduc 
‘on genius, 
But, without any reference vo the opinion of ott 

‘This adidrows was written for the Art Night Class, 
olivered by me In my absouee—L forget from what 
je Duke of St, Albans honoured ae by reuiing tts 
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withont any chance of partiality in your own, there is one teat 
by which you can all determine the rate of your real progress, 

Examine, after every period of ronewed industey, how far 
you havo colarged your faculty of admiration, 

Consider how much more you oan see to reverence, in the 
work of masters; aud how muh more to love, in tho worle of 
nature, 

‘This # the only constant and infallible test of progress: that 
youwonder more at the work of groat men, and that you caro 
more for natural objects. 

You have often boon told by your toachers to expect this 
last reanlt; but T fear that the tendoney of modem though, 
ix to reject the idea of that essential difference in rank between 
one intellect and another, of which Increasing reverenes fs the 
wise acknowledgment, 

You may, at loast {n early years, test acenrately your power 
of doing anything in the least rightly, ly your increasing eon 
vietion that you never will be able to do it as well as it has 
been done by others, 

That is a Iesson, I repeat, which differs much, I fenr, from 
the one you are commonly taugh!. ‘The vulgar-and incompar- 
ably faloe saying of Macaulay’s, that the intellectual giants of 
‘one age become the intellectual pigmies of the next, has been 
the text of too many sermons Iately preactied to you. 

You think you ars going to do better things—ench of you 
than Titian and Phidias—write better thao Vingil—thiak more 
wisely than Solomon, 

My good youns people, this is tho foolishest, quite preem= 
inontly—perhaps almost the larmfullést—notion that could 
poribly be put into yont empty little egyshella of houde. 
‘There is not ono ih a million of you who oan ever be great in 
any thing. ‘To be greater than the greatest that have boen, is 
permitted perhaps to one man in Earoye iy toe comma ch 8 





‘or three centuries, Bat because you cannot be | 
Moxart—is it any reason why you should not | 
“God save the Queen™ properly, when you have a mind to’ 
Becawe # girl cannot be prima donua in the Italian 
it any reason that she should uot learn to play a jig for 
brothers and sisters in good time or a soft little tune for her 
tired mother, qr that she should not sing to plense herself 
among tho dow, ob # May morning? Believe me, jor, humil~ 
ity, and usefulness always go together: as insolenos with mie 
erg, and these both with destructiveness, Yon may learn with | 
proud teachers how to throw down the Vendéme Column, and 
burn the Louvre, bat never how to lay co much as one touch of 
safe colour, or one layer of stady stone: and if indeed there be 
mmong you « youth of true genius, bo assured that he will dis 
tingnish himself first, not by petalance or by disdain, but by | 
discerning firmly what to admire, and whot to obey. 

Jt will, I hope, be the result of the intorest lately awakened 
ix art through our provinces, to enatle ech town of impor 
tanea to obtain, in permanent possession, a few—and it is des 
sirablo there shoald be no more than a few—exumples of con- 
summate and masterfal arb: an engraving or two by Diirem— 
a single portrait by Reynolds—a fifteonth-century Florentine 
drawing—a thirteonth-century French piece of painted glass, 
and the like; nd that, in every town occupied in a giver 
mannficture, examples of unquestionable excellence in that man- 
ufacture should be made easily accessible in its civic museum, 

I must ask you, however, to observe very carefully that T 
née the word manufacture in its liveral and proper seose, Th” 
means the making of things by the hand. Tt docs not mean 
the miking them by machinery. And, while I plead with you 
for a true humility in rivalship with the works of others, I plend 
with you also for a just pride in what you really oan honestly de 
yourself. 
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You must neither think your work the best, ever done by 
man i—nor, on the other hand, think that the tongs and poker 
cun do better—and that, although you are wiser than Solomon, 
all this wisdom of yours can be outshone by « shovelfal of 
coke, 

Let me take, for instance, the manufacture of lace, for which, 
I believe, your neighbouring towa of Nottingham enjoys reaown, 
‘There is still some distinction between machine-made and hand~ 
made Jace. I will sappose that distinction so fir done away 
with, that, pattern once invented, you can apin Ince as fast as 
you now do thread. Everybody thon might weur, not only Ince 
collars, but lace gowns, Do you think they would bo more 
comfortable in them than thoy are now in plain stull—or that, 
when overybody could wear them, anybody would be pronit of 
woating one? A spider may porhaps be rationally proud of 
hia own cobweb, even though all tho fields in the morning ate 
covered with the like, for he made it himself—but suppose a 
maching spua it for him? 

Suppose all the gossamer were Nottingham-made, would a 
sensible spider be eithor proader, or happier, think you ? 

A xensible xpider! You cannot perhaps imagine such a 
creature, Yet surely a spider is clever enough for bis own 
ends? 

You think him an insensible spider, only becanse he cannot 
understand yours—and is apt to impede yours, Well, be ax 
sured of this: sease in human crestures is shown also, not by 
cleverness in promoting their own ends and interosts, but by 
quickness in understanding other people's ends and interests, 
and by putting our own work and keeping our own wishes in 
harmony with theirs. 

Bot 1 return to my point, of cheapness You don't think 
that it would be convenient, or even creditable, for women to 
wash the doorsteps or dish the dinners in lace gowns? Nay, 











Af they all choose to have laeo too—if it censos: 
—it becomes, doos it not, only n cobweb? 
‘The real good of a picce of lace, then, you 
it should show, first, that the designer of it had 
next, that the maker of it had fine Angers; | 
woaror of it has worthiness or dignity enongh 
is diffienlt to obtain, and common senso enough 
ft on nll occasions, I limit mysolf, in what ferther I 
say, to the question of the mannfacture—nay, of o 
in the manufacture : that which T have just called a prot 
What do yon suppose I moan by a protly fancy? TD 
think that, by loaning to draw, and looking at 4 
will ever got the ability to dosign’n piece of Iaco b 
By no means, If that wore so, everybody would 
draw—everybody would design Ince prettily—and- 
body would be paid for designing it. To some extent, 
indood be the result of modern endeavour to teach design, 
against all such endeavours, mother-wit, in the end, 
her own. 
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Bat anybody who Aas this mother-wit, may make the exer- 
cise of it more pleasant to themselves, and more useful to other 
people, by Jearaing to draw. 

Ao [ndian worker in gold, or # Scandinavian worker in iron, 
or an old French worker in thread, could produce indeed 
beautifal designs out of nothing but groups of knots and spi- 
vale; but you, when you are rightly educated, may render your 
knots and spirals infinitely moro interesting by making them 
suggestive of natural forme, and rich in eloments of trac knowl 
edge, 

You koow, for instance, the pattern which for centuries haa 
been the basis of ornament in Indian shawle—the bulging leaf 
onding je # spiral. ‘The Indian prodaces beautiful designs with 
nothing but that spiral, You cannot better his powers of 
desig, bot you make thom more civil and useful by adding 
knowledge of nature to invention, 

Suppose you learn to draw rightly, and, therefore, to. know 
correctly the spirals of springing ferns—not that you mny give 
ugly aumes to all the species of them—but that you may under- 
stand the grace and vitality of every hour of their existence. 
Suppose you have sense nnd cleverness enough to translate the 
essential character of this beauty into forms expressible by 
simplo lines—therefore expressible by thread—you might. then 
have a series of forn-patterns which would each contain points 
of distinctive interest and beauty, and of sciontifie wnth, and yot 
Le variable by fancy, with quite as much ease as the meaning- 
less Tudian one, Similarly, there is no form of leaf, of flower, 
or of insect, which might not become suggestive to you, and ox- 
pressible in terms of manufacture, 80 as to be interesting, and 
useful to others. 

Only doo't think that this kind ‘of etudy will over “ pay,” 
the valgar sense. 

Twill make you eieee ai Gaertner hat nee 


got all the things you desire? She is aff 
ing én herself. She is the reward of ki 










Paper read before the Molaphysisal Saciely, May 110 
Tr has always seemed to me that Societies like this. 
‘happy in ioclading members not a little diverse in 
and various in knowledge, might be more useful to 1 
than perhaps they can fairly be said to have 
solves hithorto, by using their variety of power rath 
port intellectual conclusions by concentric props than. 
them with rotatory stones of wit ; and modestly on 

* T trast thit the Soctety will not comsiior Its privileges 


Publication of au oamy, which, for sueh audience, { wrote with: 
‘Ordinary eare. 
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to initiate the building of walls for the Bridal city of Science, in 
whieh 90 man will care to identify the particular stones he lage, 
rather than complying farther with the existing pioturesqne, but 
wantefal, practice of every knight to throw up a foudal tower 
of his own epinions, tonable only by the most active pugnacity, 
and picrood rather with arrow-sliis from which to aunoy his 
neighbours, than windows to admit light or air. 

‘The paper tead at ovr last meeting was unqoostionably, 
within the limits ite writer has proscribed to himself vo logis 
cally sound, that (encouraged also Ly the suggestion of somo of 
our most influential members) [ shall endeavour to-make the 
matter of our to-night’s debate consequent upon it, and sngyes- 
tive of possibly farther ndvantageons deductions, 

It will be remembered that, in reference to the statement in 
the Bishop of Peterborongh’s Paper, of the moral indifference 
of certain courses of conduct on the postulate of the existence 
only of » Mechunical base of Morals, i¢ was observed by Dr. 
Adam Clarke that, even on such mechanical basis, the word 
“moral might still be applied specially to any course of 
action which tended to the development of the human race, 
Whereupon I ventured myself to inquire, in what direction 
such development was 10 be understood as taking plios; and 
the discussion of this point being then dropped for want of 
time, I would ask the Society’s permission to bring it again be- 
fore them this ovening in a somewhat more extended form; for 
in reality the question respecting the development of men is 
twofold,—firet, namely,—in what direction; and secondly, in 
what social relations, it is to be sought. 

I would therefore at present ask more deliberately than 1 
could at our Inst meeting,—first, in what direction itis desirable 
that the development of humanity should take place ? Should 
it, for instance, ns in Greove, be of physical beauty,—cmulation, 
{Hesiod’s eocond Eris)—pugnacity and patrictism? on, as in 







offepsivencss of my definition cannot posibly 
basis (if 1 may be permitted to continue my pr 
tades) than the fallen remnants and goodly 

loft-on another, bat still forming an unremo 
. rain, and cternal Birs Nimrond, as it were, | 
old belfry of Christian morality, whoee top looked 
touching Heaven. 
For no offence could’ be taken at my defi 
ablo to adamantine conviction,—that ugliness, hoy 
able, envy, howover nataral, and cowardice, 
morcially profitable, are nevertheless: 
contrary, that i8 to ay, to the grace of 0 
thero be among us any Christ: to anal 
sty, if there be among na any King; and 
Christloss and Kingless Manhood, if (ie 
Manhood, 

'Do this fixed conception of a difference 
‘Wore, or, when carried to the extreme, b 
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in conduet, we all, it senms to me, instinctively and therefore 
rightly, attach the term of Moral sense;—the sease, for in- 
stance, that it would be better if the members of this Society 
who are usually automatically absent were, instead, autommti- 
cally present; or better, that this Paper, if (which ir, perhaps, 
too likely) it be thought automatically impertinent, had been 
made, by the molecular action of my cerebral particles, pertinent. 

‘Trusting, therefore, without more ado, to the strength of 
rampart in this Old Sarum of the Moral sense, however sub- 
dued into yagoe banks ander the modern steam-plough, I will 
venture to suppose the first of my two questions to have been 
answered by the choice on the part at least of # majority of 
our Council, of tho third dirvetion of development, above 
specified as being the properly called “ moral” one; and will 
go on to the eecond subject of inquiry, both moro dificult and 
of groat practical importance ia the political crisis through 
which Europe is pasaing,—namely, what relations between men 
ate to be desired, or with rovignation allowed, in the course of 
their Moral Dovelopment ? 

Whother, that fs to say, we shonld try to make some men 
beantifal at the cost of ugliness in others, and some men virta- 
ons at the cost of vices in othersy—or mther, all men beantifal 
and virtuous in the degrva possible to each under a syatem of 
equitable education? And evidently our first business ix to 
consider in what terms the choice is put to us by Nature, 
What can we do, if we would? What must we do, whether 
we will or not? How high can’ we raiso the level of a diffused 
Learning and Morality ? and how far shall we be compelled, if 
we limit, to exaggerate the advantages and injuries of our 
system ? And are we prepared, if the extremity be inevitable, 
to push to their utmost the relations implied whon we tako off 
oar hats to ench other, and triple the tiara of Ue Seas 
Heaven whilo wo leave the sinner barchenied in Coeyeart 


= 


‘porridge must imply that one-half of 
‘eating, and the rest of having nothing to 


loaves of the best illuminated MSS, I have, and I 
‘spend my whole afternoon in explaining toh M 
aim at in copying them, 


But to keep to the first-instaneed one, 1 ead 
and give hor, for what they are worth, my tim 
fal tenching, because she at present paints bui 
thaw any other girl kuow, and has o 


‘suppose, and the result will rat cool 

indefensible iniquity, namely, that this girl, who 
ent gifts, having also exo lent teaching, 
ips the best buttertly-paintes im England; 
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of other girls, haying originally inferior powers, and attract- 
ing no attention from the Slide Professor, will utterly lose 
their av present cultivable faculties of entomological art, and 
tink into the vulgar career of wives and mothers, to which we 
havo Mr, Mill's apthority for holding it a grievous injustice 
that any girl should be irrevocably condemned. 

‘There is no need that 1 should be careful in eoumerstiog: 
the various modes, analogous to this, in which the Natoral 
seloction of which we have lately heard, perhaps, somewhat 
moro than enough, provokes aud approves the Profesional 
selection which 1 sm eo bold as to defend; and if the auto» 
matic instinets of equity in ux, which revolt againgt the great 
ordinance of Nature and practice of Man that “to him that 
hath, shall more be given," are to be listened to when the 
possessions in question are only of wisdom and virine, let 
them at loast prove their sincerity by correcting, first, the in- 
Jnstice which has established itself respecting more tangible 
and more esteemed property; and terminating tho singular 
arrangement prevalent in commercial Europe, that to every 
wan with « hundred pounds in his pocket there shall aunually 
be given three, to every man with a thousand, thirty, and to 
every man with nothing, none. 

Tam content her to leave under the seratiny of the evening 
my general statement that ax buman development, who 
moral, is with special effort in a given direction, so, when 
moral, it is with special effort in favour of « limited class; bat 
I yet trespass for a few moments on your patience in order to 
nove that the acceptance of this second principle still leaves it 
to what point the disfavour of the reprobate class, or the privie 
leges of the elect, may advisably extend. For I cannot but feel 
for my own part, ss if the daily bread of moral instruction 
might at loast be so widely broken among tho multiondes no 
{0 presorve thom from utter destitution and paoperism in virtue; 
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that the essay by one of our most distinguished members on 
the Creed of Christendom seems to stand in need of explicit 
answer from our Divines; but if not, and the common applica- 
tion of the terms “ Word of God” to the books of Scripture be 
against all questions tenable, it becomes yet more imperative 
on the interpreters of that Scripture to see that they are not 
made void by our traditions,* and that the Mortal sins of Cov- 
etousness, Fraud, Usury, and Contention be not the essence of a 
National life orally professing submission to the laws of Christ, 
and satisfaction in His Love. 

? J. Rosary, 


* “Thou shalt not covet ; but tradition 
Approves all forms of Competition.” 
‘Antuur CuovaH, 


THE END. 
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Ir may be proved, with much cortainty, that God intends no 
man to live in this world without working: but it seems to 
me no less evident that He intends every man to be happy in 
hia work, It is written, “in the sweat of thy brow,” but it 
was never written, “in the breaking of thine heart,” thou 
shalt eat bread ; and [ find that, as on the one hand, infinite 
misery is caused by idle people, who both fail in doing. what 
was appointed for them to do, and set in motion various 
springs of mischief in matters in which they should have bad 
no concern, so on the other hand, no small misery is caused 
by oyer-worked and unhappy people, in the dark views which 
they necessarily take up themselves, and force upon others, of 
work itself, Were it not 20, I believe the fact of their being 
unhappy is in itself a violation of divine law, and a sign of 
some kind of folly or sin in their way of life. Now in order 
that people may be happy in their work, these three things 
are needed: They must be fit for it: They must not do too 
much of it; and they must have a sense of suecess in it—not 
_a doubtful sense, such as needs some testimony of other people 
for its confirmation, but a sure sense, or rather knowledge, 
that so mach work has been done well, and fruitfully done, 
whatever the world may say or think about it, So that in 
order that 4 man may be happy, it is necessary that he should 
not only be capable of his work, but a good judge of his 


work, 


‘what he is fit for. In which inquiry 2 man 
guided by his likings, if be be not also 










him no more uncomfortable or ashamed to romain 1 

foront species of animal, than it makes a horse ash 
main a horse, and not to become a giraffe. But now t 
man may make money, and rise in the world, and ssw 
himself, unreproached, with people once far above h 

only is the natural discontentedness of humanity 

au unheardof extent, whatever a man's position, | 
‘comes a veritable shame to him to remain in the state 
born in, and everybody thinks it his duty to try to 
“ gentlenan.” Persons who have any influence in the 


ie of public institutions for charitable education ks 
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common this feeling has become, Hardly a day passes but 
they receive letters from mothers who want all their six or 
eight sons to go to college, and make the grand tour in tho 
long vacation, and who think there is something wrong in the 
foundations of society, because this is not possible. Out of 
every ten letters of this kind, nine will allege, as the reason 
of the writers’ importunity, their desire to keep their families 
in such aiid such a“ station of life.” There is no real desiro 
for the safety, the discipline, or the moral good of the children, 
only a panic horror of the inexpreasibly pitiable calamity of 
their living a ledgo or two lower on the molchill of the world 
—a calamity to be averted at any coat whatever, of struggle, 
anxioty, and shortening of lifo itself. I do not bolieve that 
any greater good could be achioved for the country, than the 
change in public feeling on this bead, which might be brought 
about by a few benevolent men, undeniably in the class of 
“ gentlemen,” who would, on principle, enter Into some of our 
commonest trades, and make them honorable; showing that 
it was possible for a man to retain his dignity, and remain, in 
the best sense, 2 gentleman, though part of his ime was every 
day ocenpied in manual Inbor, or even in serving customers 
over a counter, I do notin the least see why courtesy, and 
gravity, and sympathy with the feelings of others, and courage, 
and truth, and piety, and what else goes to make up a gentle- 
man’s character, should not be found behind a counter as well 
8 elsewhere, if they were demanded, or even hoped for, 
there. 

Let us suppose, then, that the man’s way of life and manner 
‘of work have been discreetly chosen; then the next thing to 
be required is, that ho do not ovor-work bimsolf therein, I 
am not going to say anything here about the various errors in 
our aystems of society and commerce, which appear ({ am not 
sure if they ever do more than appear) to force ms to over 
work ourselyes morely that we may live; nor about the still 

ra 


a 


‘and explain it as folly as T may. 
Thave said no great intellectual thing + re 


poems to mo that just bocause we are intends 

Sere ni waa'oe Shun aT wo an 
tended to be in intense physical or Intellectual 
full energies are to be given to the soul's work 
fight with the Dragon—the taking the kingdom 
force. But the body*s work and head's work are 
quietly, and comparatively without effort. Neither 
brain are ever to be strained to their utmost; that 
way in which the greatest quantity of work is to be. 
of them: they are never to be worked furiously, 
tranquillity and constancy, We are to follow 
from sunrie to sunset, but not to pull in rac 
twilight: we shall get no fruit of that kind of 
disense of the heart. 
How many pangs would be spared to thousnnds, 
‘trath and law were but once sincerely, humbly 
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that, when it is neoded to be done, there is perhaps only one 
man in the world who can do it ; but he can do it without any 
trouble—without more trouble, that it, than it costs small 
people to do small things ; nay, perhaps, with les. And yet 
‘what truth lies more openly on the surface of all human phe 
nomena? Is not the evidence of Ease on the very front of all 
the greatest works in existence ? Do they not say plainly to 
us, not, * there has been a great fort hore,” but, "* thore has 
been a grent power here”? It is not the weariness of mortality, 
but the strength of divinity, which we have to recognise in 
all mighty things ; and that is just what we now sever recog: 
nise, but think that we are to do great things, by help of irom 
bars and perspiration —alas! we shall do nothing that way 
but lose some pounds of our own weight. 

‘Yet, let me not be misunderstood, nor this great truth ba 
sapposed anywise resolvable into the favorite dogma of young 
mon, that they need not work if they have genius. The fact 
is, that © man of genius is always far more ready to work 
than other people, and gets so much more good from the work 
that ho docs, and is often 80 little conscious of the inberent 
divinity in himself; that he is very apt to ascribe all his capa 
city to his work, and to tell those who ask how he came to bo 
what he ig: “If I am anything, which I much doubt, I made 
myself so merely by labor’’ This was Newton’s way of 
talking, and I suppose it would bo the general tone of mea 
whose genius bad been devoted to the physical sciences, 
Genius in the Arts must commonly be more self-conscious, bug 
in whatever field, it will always be distinguished by its por- 
petual, steady, welldireeted, happy, and faithful Jabor in 
accumulating and disciplining its powers, as well as by its 
gigantic, incommunicable facility in exercising them, There- 
fore, literally, it is no miin's business whethor ho has genius or 
not: work he must, whatever he Is, but quietly and steadily ; 


and the natural and unforced results of such Mea 


Pisalnaay, bok tighectsredl eackietaa 1 
by their feverish jealousy of each ather, how | 
they have in the sterling value of their i 
ceit may puff a man up, but never prop him up; 





incalculable amount of suffering: and L would em 
to reconsider them with especial reference to ii 
of the Arta, 
Tn general, the nen who are employed in the 
frecly chosen their profession, and suppose th 


| yet, a8 a body, they aro not happy 





For which this secms to me the reason, that they are expected, 
and themselves expect, to make their bread by being olever— 
not by steady or quiet work; and are, therefore, for the most 
part, trying to be clever, and #o living in an atterly false state 
of mind and action. 

‘Thia is,the cage, to the same extent, in no other profession 
oromployment, A lawyer may indeed suapect that, unless 
he bus more wit than those aronnd him, ho is not likely to 
advance in his profession; but he will not be always thinking 
how he is to display his wit. He will generally understand, 
early in hia career, that wit must be left to take eare of itself, 
and that it is hard knowledge of law and vigorous examination 
and collation of the facts of every case entrusted to him, which 
his clients will mainly demand: this it is which he has to be 
paid for; and this is healthy and measurable labor, payuble 
by the hour. If he happen to have keen natural perception 
and quick wit, these will come into play in their due time and 
place, but he will not think of them as his chief power; and 
if he have them not, he may still hope that industry and ¢on- 
svientiousness may enable him to rise in his profession without: 
them. Again in the ease of clergymen: that they are sorely 
tempted to display their eloquence or wit, none who know 
their own hearts will deny, but then they Ancw this to be a 
temptation; they never would suppose that cleverness was all 
‘that was to be expected from them, or would sit down deli- 
berately to write a clover sermon: even the dullest or vainest 
of them would throw some veil over their vanity, and pretend 
to some profitabloness of purpose in what they did, They 
would not openly ask of their hearers—Did you think my 
sermon ingenlous, or my language poetical? They would 
early understand that they were not paid for being ingenious, 
nor called to be so, bat to preach truth ; thas if they happened 
to possess wit, eloquence, or originality, these would appear 


and be of service in due time, but a 





faith, and the truth of the histories of S 
visible form to both. That function has now passod 
nono has as yot taken its place. The painter h 

no purpose, He is an idler on the earth, chasing 
of his own fancies. 

But he was never meant to be this, "The sudd 
‘versal Naturalism, or inclination to copy ord 
objects, which manifosted itself among the painters a 
at the moment when the invention of printing sny 
their legendary Tabors, was no filse instinct. Tt wa 
‘understood and misapplied, but it came at the rigl 
thas muintained itself through all kinds of abuse; pr 


in the recent schools of landscape, perhaps only the 
ta power, That instinct was urging every p 
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Europe at tho same moment to hix trae duty—the faithfiua 
representation of all objects of historical interest, or ef mate 
ral becuty existent at the period ; representations such as might 
at once aid the advance of the sciences, and keep faithfil re 
cord of everymonument of past ages which was likely to be 
swept away in the appronching eras of revolutionary change, 

‘The instinet camo, as T said, exactly at the right moment; 
and let the reader consider what amount and kind of general 
knowledge might’ by this time have been possessed by the 
nations of Europe, had their painters understood and obeyed 
it, Suppose that, afer disciplining themselves so as to be 
able to draw, with unerring precision, each the particular kind 
of subject in which he most delighted, they had separated into 
two great armies of historians and naturalists;—that the first 
had painted with absolute faithfulness every edifice, every 
city, every battlefield, every scene of the slightest historical 
interest, precisely and completly rendering their aspect at 
the time; and that their companions, according to their scve- 
ral powers, had painted with like fidelity the plants and 
animals, the natural ecenery, and the atmospheric phenomena 
of every country on the earth—suppose that a faithful and 
complete record were now in our museums of evory building 
destroyed by war, or time, or innovation, during these last 
200 years—suppose that each recoss of every mountain chain 
of Europe had been penetrated, and its rocks drawn with such 
accuracy that the geologist’s diagram was no longer neces: 
sury—suppose that every tree of the forest had been drawn 
in its noblest aspect, every beast of the field in its savage 
life—that all these gatherings were already in our national 
galleries, and that the painters of the present day were labor. 
ing, happily and earnestly, to multiply them, and put such 
means of knowledge more and more within reach of thecom 






T must leave the reader to pursne th 
‘ ave not space to suggest to him 


Sagan ek tas alr. Consider how 1 
‘would be elevated: a 


sider the advantage to the people; the 

intorest given to art itself; the easy, pleas and 
knowledge conveyed by it, in every subject; | 
namber of men who might be healthily and pry 
pied with it as a means of livelihood; the 


and behold the “ cattle pieces,” and 4 sea pieocs 
pieces,” and “family pieces;” the eternal brown 
ditches, and white sails in squalls, and sliced lemo 
and foolish faces in simpers;—and try to feel 


and what we might have been. 
i a single instance im one branch of a 
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those who are interested in the history of religion consider 
what a treasure we should now have possessed, if, instead 
of painting pots, and vegetables, and drunken peasantry, the 
most accurate painters of the seventeenth and vighteenth cen- 
turies had been set to copy, linc for line, the religions and 
domestic sculpture on the German, Flemish, and French 
cathedrals and castles; and if every building destroyed in the 
French or in any other subsequent revolution, had thas been 
drawn in all its parts with the same precision with which 
Gerard Douw or Micri paint basreliefs of Cupids, Consider, 
even now, What incalculable treasure ia still left in aucient 
basrelicts, full of every kind of logendary interost, of subtle 
expression, of priceless evidence as to the character, feelings, 
habits, histories, of past generations, in neglected and shattered: 
churches and domestic buildings, rapidly ‘disappearing over 
the whole of Europe—treasure which, once lost, the Iubor 
of all men living cannot bring back again; and then look as 
the myriads of men, with skill enough, if they had but the 
commonest schooling, to record all this faithfully, who are 
making their bread by drawing dances of naked women from 
swademy models, or idealities of chivalry fitted out with 
Wardour Street armor, or eternal scenes from Gil Blas, Don 
Quixote, and the Vicar of Wakefield, or mountain sceneries 
with young idiots of Londoners wearing Highland bonnets 
and brandishing rifles in the foregrounds. Do but think 
of these things in the breadth of their inexpressible imbecility, 
and then go and stand before that broken basrelief in the 
southern gate of Lincoln Cathedral, and secif there is no fibro 
of the heart in you thas will break too, 

But is there to be no place left, it will bo indignantly asked, 
for imagitintion and invention, for pootical power, or love 
of ideal beauty? Yes; the highest, the noblest place—that 
which these only can attain when thoy are all used in the 
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unless, indeed, they were so great as to break | 
such snares of falaghood and vanity, and build thei 
dation in spite of us ; whores if, as in cases n 
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sparks and tongues of a fire which we desired to feod into 
greatness? Should we not educate the whole intellect into 
general strength, and all the affections into warmth and 
honesty, and look to heaven for tho reat? This, I say, we 
should have sense cnough to do, in order to produce a poct 
in worda: but, it being required to produce a poot on canvas, 
what ia our way of setting to work? We begin, in all proba. 
bility, by telling the youth of fifteen or sixteen, that Nature 
is fall of faults, and that he is to improve her; but that 
Raphael ia perfoction, and that the moro he copies Raphach 
the better; that after much copying of Raphael, he is to try 
what he can do himself in a Raphaclesque, but yet original, 
manner; that is to say, he is to try to do something very 
clever, all out of his own head, but yet this clever something 
is to be properly subjected to Raphaelesque rules, is to have 
a principal light occupying onesuventh of its space, ands 
principal shadow occupying one-third of the sume; that no 
two people's heads in the piature are to be turned the same 
way, and that all the personages represented are to possom 
ideal beauty of the highest order, which ideal beauty consista 
partly in a Greek outline of nose, partly in proportions ex 
pressible in decimal fractions between. the lips and chin; but 
partly also in that degree of improvement which the youth 
of sixteen is to bestow upon God's work im general. ‘This I 
eay is the kind of teaching which through various channels, 
Royal Academy lecturing, press criticisms, public enthusiasm, 
and not least by solid weight of gold, we gira te our young 
men, And we wondor we have no painters! 

But we do worse than this, Within the last few yoars some 
sense of the real tendency of such veaching haa appeared in 
some of our younger painters, It only cowl? appear in the 
younger ones, our older men having become familiarised with 
the false system, or else haying passed through It and forgotten 
it, not well knowing the degree of harm they had sustained 


his prefiicos into defiance 5 ba 
‘needed to enable him to Mele sai 


dull. Consider, farther, that the particular 
thrown was, in the present case, ono of 
acteristic was the pursuit of beauty at the 
Tiness and truth; and it will seem likely, 

men intended succesfully to resist the 

aystem should bo endowed with little natural sen 
and thug rendered dead to the temptation it p 
ming up these conditions, there i# surely little cause 
‘that pictures painted, in a temper of resistance, 
ingly young mon, of stubborn instinots and positive 
and with little natural perception of beauty, shi 
calenlated, at the first glance, to win us from works 
by plagiarism, polished by convention, invested wit 
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We should, howover, on the other hand, have «anticipated, 
that in proportion to the strength of character required for 
the effort, and to the absence of distracting sentiments, whether 
respect for precedent, or affection for ideal beauty, would be 
the energy exhibited in the pursuit of the special objects whieh 
the youths proposed to themselves, and their success in attain 
ing them, 

All this has actually been the case, bat in a degree which it 
would have boen impossible to anticipate. That two youths, 
of the respective ages of cighteen and twenty, should havo 
conceived for themselves a totally independent and sincera 
mothod of study, and enthusiastically persovered in it againat 
overy kind of disstusion and opposition, is strange cnough 5 
that in the third or fourth year of their efforts they ehould 
have produced works in many parts not inferior to tho best 
of Albert Durer, this Is perhaps not less strange. But the 
loudness and universality of the howl which the common 
critics of the press have raised against them, the utter abe 
sence of all generous help or encouragement from these who: 
can both measure their toil and appreciate their success, and 
the shrill, shallow laughter of those who can do neither the 
one nor the other,—these are strangest of all—unimaginable 
unless they had been experienced. 

And as if these were not enough, private malice is at worl 
against them, in its own small, slimy way, ‘The very day after 
Thad written my second letter to the Times in the defence of 
the Pro-aphnclites, E received an anonymous letter respecting 
one of them, from some person apparently hardly capable of 
spelling, and about 29 vile a specimen of petty malignity as 
evor blotted paper. I think it well that the publie should 
know this, and so get some insight into the sources of the 
spirit which is at work against these men—how first roused it 
is difficult to say, for one would hardly have thonght that 
‘more eccentricity in young artista could have excited an hos 


enough of perspective to draw a Ga 
plano, #0 that its lateral dimensions and 
ealeulated to scale from the drawing. 


that the forest trees in Mr. Hunt's: 
of lilies in Mr, Collins's Convent 


ive 


Tt might not, I think, in such circumstances, 


Te was not a lttlo curious, that iu the yor? number of | 
which roprated this dirvct fhisehoed about the Pro-Raphaelite 
“Inear pompective” (by-the-bys, the next time J. JB. tales 
speak of any one connpoted with the Universition, he map 
sicortin the dilforence between a Graduate wud an Ui 
second plato given thould have been of a picture of 
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gracefal or unwise in the Academicians themselves to have 
Aofended their young pupils, at least by the contradiction of 
statements directly false respecting them,* and the direction 
of the mind and sight of the public to such real merit as they 
possess, Ef Sir Charles Enstlnke, Mulready, Edwin amd 
‘Charles Landseer, Cope, and Dyce would each of them simply 


‘* Thea false atatornanta may bo rodaced to thro principe) heads, and 
Airoctly contradicted in succession, 

‘Tho first, the enrrent fallacy of society as well ax of the prem, wus thay 
the ProRaphactites imitated the errors of early printers, 

A filschioork of this Kind. could not baye obtained credence any whore but 
fn Kogland, fow English people comparatively, having ever seen a ploture 
of carly Italian Mastore If thoy hind, thoy would have known that the Prev 
Raphaelite pletures are joxt ms superior to the early Tralien in skill of man 
polation, powor of drawing, and knowledge of offeot, ax Jnforior to. thorn tn. 
‘grace of design; and that in a word, thorw tx not a shadow of rosemblemos 
botween tho two atyloa, ‘Tho Pro Raphaclites imitate no pleturea: they paint 
fom nature only. But they have opponed themaslves as a body, to that kind 
of teaching above described, which only began aller Rophucl's time: and 
‘thoy have opposed themselves na storuly to ths entiro foeling of the Rensis- 
‘ence schools; w feeling compounded of tndolence, infidelity, sensnality, and 
hallow pride. ‘Thorwforw they bare called themselves re-Raphaotite. Tf 
‘hey adhere to thelr prinoiples, apd palns nature as ft is around them, with 
the help of modern mienos, with tho eamostness of the mon of the thirteanth 
nd fourteenth centurisy, they will, as I sald, found a uew and noble school 
in Rogland. If their aympathios with the early artista, load thom into 
modiievaliam or Romantsm, they will of course come tonothing. But 1 believe 
‘there Inno danger of this, at lenat for the shrongeet among thee. ‘Thore may 
tbe some weak ones, whom the ‘Tractartan hereies may touch; but if'eo, they: 
‘will drop off like decayod branches from a strong stem, I hope all things 
from the school. 

Tho second falsehood was, that the Pre-Raphwslites did not dew well 
‘Thin was asworted, and could havo boon asserted only by persons who bad 
never looked al the pictures, 

‘Tho third falsotiood was, that thoy had no ayytom of Tight apd whade, To 
which it maybe aitaply rvplied that their aystom of light snd shade te exactly 
tho mamo as the Sun's; which ik T beliowa, likely to outlast that of tho Renale 
‘ean20, however brilliant, 


For it is always to be remembered that n 
another, eithor in ite powers or perceptions 1 
main principles of training must be the same for. 
in each will bo aa varions as the kinds of 
apprehend 5 therefore, also, the modes of effort, even 
whose innor principles and final aims are 
Suppose, for instance, two men, equally honost,. 
triow, equally impressed with a humble desire. 
part of what they saw in nature faithfully. 
trained in convictions such xs T have abot 
induce. But one of chem ts quiet in temperament, bas : 
memory, no invention, and excessively keon sight. 
fe impatient in temperament, hax a memory 
‘oscupes, an invention which never rests, and is 
ucarsighted. : 

Set them both free in the same field in a mo 
One sees everything, small and large, with almost 
mountains and grasshoppers alike; the | 










the branches, the veins in the pebbles, the bubbles in the 
stream: but be can remember nothing, and invent nothing. 
Patieutly he acts himself to his mighty task; abandoning at 
once all thoughts of avizing transient offecta, or giving goneval 
impressions of that which his cyes present to him in micro 
scopical dissection, he chooses gome emall portion out of the 
infinite scene, and calculates with courage the number of 
wocke which must elapse before he oan do justice to the 
intensity of hie perceptions, or the fulness of matter in his 
subject. 

Meantime, the other has Leen watching the change of the 
clouds, and the march of the light along the mountain ides ; 
he beholds the entire scene in broad, soft, masses of true gra- 
dation, and the very feebleness of his sight is in some sort an 
advantage to him, in making him more sensible of the aerial 
mystery of distance, and hiding from him the multitudes of 
eircumstances which it would have been impossible for him 
to represent, But there is not one change in the casting of 
the jagged shadows slong the hollows of the hills, but it is 
fixed on his mind for ever; not a flake of spray has broken 
from the sea of cloud about their bases, but he has watched 
it as it melts away, and could recall it to its lost place in 
heaven by the slightest effort of his thoughts. Not only #0, 
but thousands and thousands of such images, of older scenes, 
remain congregated in his mind, each mingling in new asao- 
elations with those now visibly passing before him, and these 
again confused with other images of his own coasolens, sleep. 
leas imagination, lashing by im sudden troops. Faney how 
his papor will be covered with stay symbols aud blots, and 
andecipherable short-hand :--as for his sitting down to “draw 
from Nature,” there was nut oue of the things which he wished 
vo represent that stayed for so much as five seconds together: 
but none of them esoaped, for all that; they are sealed up in 
that strange storehouse of his; he may take one of them out 
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eagle; and the first is John Everett 


Joseph Mallard William Turner. 


have done justice to their powers. I trast 
pardoned for naming them, in ordor that the 
know how the strong innate genius in cach b 
riably accompanied with the same humility, 
industry in study, ‘ 

Tris hardly necessary to point ont the earnests 
lity in the works of William Hunt; but it may be # 
gest the high value they possess as records of Eh 
life, and ascii? life. Who is there who for a mo 
contend with him in the unaffected, yet humorous 
which he has painted onr peasant children ? 0 
who does not sympathize with him in the simple 


| the brightness and bloom of our 
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fruit und flowers? And yet there is something to be regretted 
concerning him: why should he be allowed continually to 
paint the same bunches of hot-house grapes, aud supply te 
the Water Color Society a succession of pineapples with the 
regularity of a Covent Garden fruiterer? He bas of late 
discovered that primrose banks are lovely; but there are 
other things grow wild besides primroses: what undreamtof 
loveliness might he not bring back to us, if he would lose 
himself for a summer in Highland foregrounds; if he would 
paint the heather as it grows, and the foxglove and the hare 
bell as they nestlo in the clefts of the rocks, and the mosses 
and bright lichens of the rocks themselves, And then, cross 
to the Jura, and bring back a piece of Jura pasture in springs 
with the gentians in their earlicat blue, and a soldanelle 
beside the fading anow! And return again, and paint a gray 
wall of alpine crag, with budding roses crowning it like a 
wrenth of rubies, ‘That is what he was meant to do in this 
world; not to paint bouquots in china vasea, 

T have in-various other places expressed my sincere respect 
for the works of Samuel Prout: his shortness of eight haa 
necessarily prevented their possessing delicacy of finish or 
fulness of minor detail; but I think that those of no other 
living artist furnish an example so striking of innate and 
special instinet, sent to do # particular work at the exact and 
only period when it was possible. At the instant when peace 
had been established all aver Europe, but when neither 
ational character nor national architecture had as yet been 
seriously changed by promiscuous intercourse or modern 
“jmprovement;” when, however, nearly every ancient and 
benutiful building had been long left in a state of compara. 
tive neglect, so that its aspect of partial ruinousness, and of 
soparation from recent active life, gave to every edifice a 
peculiar interest—half sorrowful, half sublime ;—ai that mo- 
ment Prout was trained among the rough rocks awk dough 
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of mankind. For this he was prepared in a so 

Jar way—by being led to study, and ondowed with al 
‘peculiar apprehension of, the most, sublime ehai 
mals themselves, Rubens, Rembrands, d 

and Titian, have all, in various ways, drawn wild 
nificently; but they have in some sort humanized or 
nized them, making them citer ravenous fiends or 
beasts, that would draw cars, and had respect for 
The sullen isolation of the brutal nature; the d 
quietness of the mighty limbs; the ane mon 
power, mingled with grace, as of a flowing st 
stealthy restraint of strength and wrath in every so 
motion of the gigantie frame; all this seems n 


_— much less drawn, witil Lowis deem 
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engraved a series of animal subjects, now many years ago, 
Since then, be has devoted himself to the portralcure of those 
European and Asiatic racos, among whom the refinements of 
civilization exist without its Inws or its energies, and in whom 
the fierceness, indolence, and subtlety of animal nature are 
associated with brilliant imagination and strong affections, 
"To this task he has brought not only intense perception of 
the kind of character, but powers of artistieal composition 
like those of the great Venetians, displaying, at the sama 
time, a refinement of drawing almost miraculous, and appre 
cisble only, as the minutiw of nature itself are appreciable, 
by the help of the microscope, The value, therefore, of his 
works, as records of the aspect of the scenery and inhabitanta 
of the south of Spain and of the East, in tho earlier part of 
the nineteenth century, is quite above all estimate, 

T hardly know how to speak of Mulready in delicacy and 
completion of drawing, and splendor of color, he takes place 
beside John Lowis and the pro-Raphaclites; but he bas, 
throughout his earcer, displayed no dofinitoness in choice of 
subject, Hoe must be named among the painters who have 
studied with industry, and have mado thomselves groat by 
doing so; but having obtained a consummate method of 
execution, he has thrown it away on subjects either alto 
gether uninteresting, or above hix powers, or unfit for plo- 
torinl representation, “The Cherry Woman,” exhibited in 
1850, may be named as an example of the first kind; the 
“ Burchell and Sophia” of the second (the character of Sir 
William Thornhill being utterly missed); the “Seven Ages” 
of the third; for this subject eannot be painted. Tn the 
written passage, the thoughts aré progressive and connected ; 
in the picture they must be co-existent, and yet separate; 
nor can all the charaoters of the ages be rendered in painting 
at all, Ono may represent the soldier at the cannay's meta, 
but one cannot paint the “bubble reyotation™ ~eidn Tos 


parts of thom which are least like wl 

; and that it was not by 
that he attainod his eminent success, 
Scotch terriers, 
None of these painters, however, it 
examples of the rise of the highest imagi 
close study of matters of fact. Be it remem 
that the imaginative power, in its magnificence, is 
found every day, Lewis haa it in no mean 
cannot hope to find it at its highest more than. 
We have had it once, and must be content, 
‘Towards the close of the last century, among 
drawings executed, according to the quiet man 
time, in greyish blue, with brown foregrounds, 
to bs noticed aa exhibiting rather more than 
gon y and delicacy, signod W. Tumer.* Thore was: 
how ever, in them at all indicative of genius, or n 
than ordinary talout, unless in some of tho subjects 
pe ception of space, and excessive clonrness and deci 
ths arrangement of masses. Gradually and cautio 
¥ aes became mingled with delicate green, and 











© Ho did not uso his full signature, JM, W., wotil alsown Uae: 








gold; the browns in the foreground beeame first more pos 
tive, and then were slightly wingled with other Joeal colors; 
while the touch, which had at first been heavy and broken, 
like that of the ordinary drawing masters of the time, grew 
more and more refined and expressive, until it lost itself in 
method of execution often too delicate for the eye to fallow, 
rendering, with a precision before anexampled, both the 
texture and the form of every object. The style may be 
considered as perfectly formed about the year 19004: and it 
remained unchanged for twenty years, 

During that period the painter had attempted, and with 
more or less success had rendered, every order of landscape 
subject, but always on the same principle, subduing the colors 
of nature into @ harmony of which the keynotes are greyish 
green and brown; pure blues and delicate golden yellows 
being admitted in small quantity, as the lowest and highest 
limits of shade and light: and bright local colors in extremely 
small quantity in figures or other minor acowasaries, 

Pictures exeouted on such a system are not, properly 
speaking, works in color at all; they are studies of light and 
shade, in which both the shade and the distance are rendered 
in the general hue which best expresses their attributes of 
coolness and transparency; and the lights and the foreground 
are executed in that which best expresses their warmth and 
solidity, This advantage may just as well be taken as not, 
in studies of light and shadow to be executed with the hand; 
bat the use of two, three, or four colors, always in the same 
relations and places, does not in the least constitute the work 
a study of color, any more than the brown engravings of the 
Liber Studiorum ; nor would the idea of color be in general 
more present to the artist’s mind, when he was at work om 
one of these drawings, than whon be was using pure brown 
in the mezuotint engraving, But the idea of syace, warwh, 
and freshness being not succeastwlly expresale Ww we tage 








without the slightest danger of diverting i 

instant from his principal object. And, ore, 
generally found in the works of this period, that « 
proportion to the importance and general toil of | 
tion, is the severity of the tint; and that the pl 
‘begins to show itself first in slight and small drawi 
ho felt that he could ensily secure all that he wanted b 
‘Thus the “Crossing the Brook,” and gach othor 

and large compositions, are actually painted in 


‘blue, with a point or tHe 












color in the figurés; but in the minor drawings, tender pas 
sages of complicated color occur not unfrequently in eaay 
places ; and even before the year 1800 he begins to introduce 
it with ovidont joyfolneas and longing in bis rudo and simple 
tudies, just as a child, if it could be supposed to govern itsel! 
by a fully developed intellect, would cautiously, but with inf 
nite pleasure, add now and then a tiny dish of fruit or other 
dangerous luxury to the simple order of its daily fare. Thus, 
in the foregrounds af his most severe drawings, we nat unfro- 
quently find him indulging in the luxury of a peacock; and ft 
is impossible to express the joyfulness with which he seems 
to design its graceful form, and deepen with sof pencilling 
the bloom of its blue, after he has worked through the stern 
detail of his almost colorless drawing. A rainbow ix another 
of bis most frequently permitted indulgences; and we find 
him very carly allowing the edges of his evening clouds to be 
touched with soft rose-color or gold; while, whenever the 
hues of nature in anywise fall into his system, and can bo 
caught without a dangerous departure from it, he instantly 
throws his wholo soul into the faithful rendering of thom. 
‘Thus the usual brown tones of his foreground bocome warmed 
into endden vigor, and are varied and enhanced with inde 
seribuble delight, when he finds himself by the shore of « 
moorland stream, where they traly express the stain of ita 
golden rocks, and the darkness of ita clear, Cairngormlike 
pools, and the usual serenity of his serial blue ix enriched into 
the sofiness and depth of the sapphire, when it can deepen 
the distant slumber of some Highland lake, or temper the 
gloomy shadows of the evening upon its bills, 

‘The system of bis color being thus simplified, he could 
address all the strength of his mind to the accumulation 
of facts of form; hia choice of subject, and his methods 
of treatment, are therefore as various am bie exlor Ww taahey 
aud it is not a little difficult to give tho reader Shoe wens 
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Sa house-buildings, fairs, elections, &c.5 then 
‘of inner domestic life—intoriors of rooms, studies of cox 
‘of still life, and heraldry, including multitudes of « 


ineident ; every kind of bout and method of fishing 
ticular fish, being spocifically drawn, round the whole 
of England;—pilebard fishing at St, Ives, whiting 


| gan kind 








including stndies of every separate part of the vessels, and 
many marine battlepieces, two in particular of Trafdgar, 
both of high importance,—one of the Victory after the battle, 
now in Greenwich Hospital; another of the Death of Nelson, 
in his own gallery; then all kinds of mountain scenery, some 
idealised into compositions, others of definite localities; 
together with classical compositions, Romes and Carthages 
and euch others, by the myriad, with mythological, historical, 
or allegorical figures,—nymphs, monsters, and spectros ; 
heroes and divinities.* 

What general fecling, it may be asked incredulously, can 
possibly pervade all this? This, the greatest of all feelings— 
an utter forgetfulness of self. Throughout the whole period 
with which we are at present concerned, Turnor appears as a 
man of sympathy absolutely infinite—a sympathy so all-am- 
bracing, that I know nothing but that of Shakspeare com- 
parable with it. A soldier's wifo resting by the roadalde is 
not beneath it; Rizpah the danghter of Ainh, watching the 
dead bodies of her sons, not above it, Nothing oan possibly 
be so mean as that it will not interest his whole mind, and 
carry away bis whole heart; nothing so great or solewm but 
that he can raise himself into harmony with it; and it isim- 
possible to prophesy of him av amy moment, whether, the 
next, he will be in laughter or in teara, 

This is the root of the man’s greatnesa; and it followa aa a 
matter of course that this sympathy must give him a eubtlo 
power of expresaion, even of tha characters of mere material 
things, such as no othor painter ever possessed. The man 
who can best feel the difference between radeness and tender. 
neas in humanity, perceives also more difference between the 
branches of an oak and a willow than any ono else would; 


*T shall give a cofalague rassonnie of all tals ic the third volume 


” Modern Paintora” 


uky is still full of soft rays, though the 

Greta glances brightly in the valley, singing 
two whito clouds, following each other, move w 
through hendant dteEi * 


and just behind it in the picture, almo&t ind 
lowly church is seen in its secluded fed between 
and the stream; and around it the low churchyard 
the fow white stones which mark the resting places of 
who can climb the rocks no more, nor hear the 
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‘There are many other existing drawings which indicate the 
samo character of mind, though T think none so touching or 
so beautiful; yet they are not, a8 T said above, more numerous 
than those which express his sympathy with sublimer or more 
active scenes; but they are almost always marked by a ten- 
derness of execution, and have a look of being beloved in 
every part of them, which shows them to be the truest expres 
sion of his own feelings. 

One other characteristic of his mind at this poriod remains 
to be noticed— its reverence for talent in others, Not the 
reverence which acts upon the practices of men as if they 
were the laws of natare, but that which is ready to approciate 
the power, and receive the assistance, of every mind which 
has been previously employed in the same direction, so far a9 
its toaching seems to be consistent with the great text-book 
of nature itself, Tumer thus studied almost every preceding 
landseape painter, chiefly Clando, Poussin, Vandovelde, 
Loutherbourg, and Wilson. Tt was probably by the Sir 
George Beaumonts aud other fecble conventionalists of the 
period, that he was persuaded to devote his atwention to the 
works of these men; and his having done so will be thought, 
a few scores of years hence, evidence of perhaps the greatest 
modesty ever shown by a man of original power. Modesty 
at once admirable and unfortunate, for the study of the works 
of Vandevelde and Claude was productive of unmixed mia 
chicf to him; he spoiled many of his marine pictures, as for 
instance Lord Ellesmere’s, by imitation of the former; and 
from the Intter learned a flee ideal, whieh confirmed by the 
votions of Greek art prevalent in London ia the beginning of 
this century, has manifested itself’ in many vulgarities in hiv 
composition pictures, valyarities which may perhaps be best 
expresed by the general term “Twickenham Classicism,” as 
consisting principally in conceptions of aucleut or of rural life 
such as have influenced the ereetion of most of our suburban 


drinking; bat in at least nine drawings ont of | 
water, or figures are in rapid motion, and the j 
ings are almost always those which have o 
1m one or other, or in all: 9, g, high forea of 
Llanthony, Salisbury, Lianberit, and such others 
‘Tho color is, however, a more absolute distine 
‘must return to Mr. Fawkes's collection in order 
‘the change in it waa effected, That such a char 
place nt one time or other was 6f course to be: 
clpated, the conventional systom of the first. pe 
above stated, merely a means of Study, But the 
eanse was the journey of the year 1820, As mi 
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from the legend on the drawing above described, “Passage 
of Mont Cenis, Jannary 15th, 1820," that deawing represents 
what happened on the day in questiou to the painter himself, 
He passed the Alps then in the winter of 1820; and either ia 
the previous or subsequent summer, but on the same journey, 
be made a series of sketches on the Rhine, in body color, now 
in Mr. Fawkes'’s collection. Every one of those sketches ia 
the almost instantaneous record of an @fvet of color or atmo- 
sphere, taken strictly from nature, the drawing and the details 
of overy subject being comparatively eubordinate, and tho 
color nearly ns principal ns the light and shade had boom be- 
fore,—oertainly the leading feature, though the light and 
shade are always exquisitely harmonized with it, And natn- 
rally, as the color becomes the lending object, those times of 
day are chosen in which it is most lovely ; and whoreas before, 
‘at least five out of six of Turners drawings represented ordi- 
nary daylight, we now find his attention directed constantly 
to the evening: and, for the first time, we have those roxy 
lights apon the hills, those gorgeous falls of sun through flame 
ing heavens, those soleran twilights, with the blue moon rising: 
as the western sky grows dim, which have ever since been 
the themes of his mightiest thoughts, 

Thave no doubt, that the fmmediate reason of this change 
was the impression made upon him by the colors of the con- 
tinental skies. When he firet travelled on the Continent 
(1800), he was comparatively a young student; not yet able 
to draw form ae he wanted, he was forced to give all his 
thoughts and strength vo this primary object. But now he 
was free to receive other impressions; the timo was come for 
perfecting his art, and the first sunset which he saw on tho 
Rhine taught him that all previous landeeape art waa vain 
and valueless, that in comparison with natural color, the 
things that had been called paintings wore mere ink and 
charcoal, and that all precedont and all authority rowat be 
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of, ‘They bad deliberately closed their eyes to all 
had gone on inquiring, “Where do you put yo 
tree?" A vast revelation was made to them at © 
to have dazzled any ono; but to tem, light 
moomprehensible, ‘They did to the moon con 
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rose from all dark places at the same instant, just the same 
Mind of shrieking that is now raised against the Pre-Raphaelites, 
‘Those glorions old Arabian Nights, how true they are! Mock 
ing and whispering, and abuse lond and low by turns, from 
all the black stones beside the road, when one living soul is 
toiling up the hill to get the golden water. Mocking and 
whispering, that he may look back, aud become a black stone 
like themselves, 

‘Turner looked not back, but he went on m such « temper 
‘as a strong man must be in, when he is forced to walk with 
his fingers in his cara. He retired into himself; he could look 
no longer for help, or counsel, or sympathy from any one; and 
the spirit of defiance in which he was forced vo labor led him 
somotimes into vielonces, from which the slightest expression. 
of sympathy would have saved him. The new energy that 
was upon him, and tho utter isolation into which ho was 
driven, were both alike dangerous, and many drawings of the 
time ahow the evil effects of both ; some of them being hasty, 
wild, or experimental, and others little more than magnificent 
expressions of deflance of public opinion. 

But all have this noble virtue—they are in everything his 
own: there are no more reminiscences of dead masters, no 
more trials of skill in the manner of Clande or Poussin; every 
faculty of his soul is fixed upon nature only, as he saw her, or 
as he remembered her. 

have spoken above of his gigantic memory: it is expecially 
necessary to notice this, in order that we may understand the 
kind of grasp which a mnn of real imagination takes of all 
things that are once brought within his reach—grasp thence 
forth not to be relaxed for over. 

On looking aver any catalogues of his works, or of particular 
series of them, we shall notice the recurrence of tho same sub. 
ject two, three, or even many times. In any other artist thie 
would be nothing remarkable, Probably most modern land 





‘road daylight as he crossed over, 
‘French side. i ks anand Eanes 
running for the shore before the wind, v 
old city in the distance, Then 
in the Liber Studiorum: that Is what 
going inte the harbor,—a heavy 
likely to get in his way, or rin against 
weather coming on. ‘Then there is the 
painting, engraved some years ago by: 
what he saw when he had landed, and ran 
pier to see what had become of the brig. — 
got still worse, the fishwomen were being 
distressiu} manner ou the pier head, and 
boats were running in with all speed. 
“Fortronge,” Calais; that is what he 
















home to Dossein’s, and dined, and wont out again in the evening 

to walk on the wands, the tide being down, He had nevor seen f 
euch a waste of sands before, and it made an iinpression on him, 
The shrimp girls were all scattered over them too, and moved 
about in white spots on the wild shore; and the storm had 
lulled a litle, and there was a sanset—such a sunset,—and the 
bars of Fortronge seen against it, skeleton-wise, He did not 
paint that direetly ; thought over it,—painted it a long while 
afterwards, 

Then there is the vignette in the illustrations to Scott, 
That is what he saw as he was going home, meditatively ; and. 
the revolving lighthouse came blazing out upon him suddenly, { 
and disturbed him. He did not like that so much; made a , 
vignette of it, however, when he was asked to do a bit of f 
Calais, twenty or thirty years afterwards, haying alroady done ] 
all the rest. - 

‘Turner never told me all this, but any one may see it if he 
will compare the pictures. They might, possibly, not be 
improssions of a single day, but of two days or three; though | 
in all human probability they were seen just aa L have stated | 
thom;* but they are recorda of successive impressions, ag | 


plainly written as ever traveller's diary, All of them puro 
veracities. ‘Therefore immortal, 

T could multiply these series almost indefinitely from the 
rest of his works. What is curious, some of thom have a kind 
of private mark running through all the subjects. Thus 
know three drawings of Searborongh, and all of them have a 
starfish in the foreground: I do not remember any others of 
his marine subjects which have a starfish. 

‘The other kind of repetition—the recurrence to one early 
impresion—is however still more remarkable. Tn the collec 

* And tho morw probably boone Tumor wen never fond of staying long 
‘at any place, sod was least of all likely to mako a pause of two or throe daye 
the boginning uf his Journey, 











‘Sis ottiar| aide of acelveee ea GUE 
courtly dress, under their shelter, instead 
thon ho set all his gainod etrongth and 
work on tho wellromembered shower of r: 
thirty years before, to do it better, ‘The 
is one of the very noblest of his second period. 
Another of the drawings of the England 
is the repetition of one in Mr. Fawkes’s 
the method of its execution, I should eo 
executed about the year 1808, or 1810 
very quiet drawing of the first period. ‘The 
calm; the western hills in grey shadow, the 


be Vide Modern Painters, Past TI. Sect: Ik Chap. 
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nght, Helvellyn rising like @ mist between them, all being 
mirrored in the calm water. Some thin and slightly evanescent 
cows are standing in the shallow water in front; a boat floats 
motionless about a hundred yards from the shore: the fore 
ground is of broken rocks, with lovely pieces of copse on the 
right and loft. 

‘This was evidently ‘Curnerts record of a quiet evening by 
tho shoro of Ulleswator, but it was a feeble one. He could 
not at that time render the sunset colors: he went back to it 
therefore in the England series, and painted it again with hia 
now power, The same hills are there, the samo shadows, the 
same cows,—they had stood in his mind, on the same spot, for 
twenty years,—the samo boat, the same rocks, only the copse 
is cut away—it interfered with the masses of his color: soma 
figures are introduced bathing, and what was grey, and feeble 
gold in tho first drawing, becomes purple, and burning rose 
color in the last. > 

But perhaps ane of the most enrious examples ia in the 
series of subjects from Winchelsea. That in the Liber 
Studiorum, “Winchelsea, Sassex," bears date 1812, and ite 
figures consist of a soldier speaking to woman, who is resting: — 
on the bank heside the road. There is another small subject, 
with Winchelsea in the distance, of which the engraving Beans 
date 1817. Tt has fo women with bundles, and tne satiiions 
toiling along the embankment in the plain, sad = Daeesee 
waggon in the distance, Neither of these sume Ge Eure 
satisfied him, and at Laat he did 


‘of which the engraving bears date 788m Tikes & now = 
regiment on the march ; the baggage wages ess 
ot no farther on in the thirteen — 
ia tirod, and bas fainted om the 










so far as he was great, aud all who proceded | 
who ever were great, became so by paintin, 
them as they appeared to each man's 0} 
had been taught to seo them, except by the 
both hitn and them, 


second period, on which [have still to d 
reference to what has been above. c 
fallacy of overtoil; namely, the magnificent 
all is dono when it is eucceasfully done. Fo 
or two drawings of this time which are 


f ‘Turner had in these set himself to do a fine 
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his powors; in the common phrase, to. excel himself; so eure 
nus he does this, the work is a failure, The worst drawings 
that have ever come from his hands are some of this second 
period, on which he has spent much time and Inborious 
thought; drawings filled with incident from one side to the 
other, with skies stippled into morbid blue, and warm lights 
‘sot against them in violent contrast; one of Bamborough 
Castle, a lange watercolor, may be named as an example. 
Bat the truly noble works are those in which, without effort, 
he has expremed his thoughts as they came, and forgotten 
himself; and in these the outpouring of invention is not low 
miraculous than the swiftness and obedience of the mighty 
hand that expresses it, Any one who examines the drawings 
may see the evidence of this facility, in the strange freshness 
and sharpness of every touch of color; but when the multi- 
tude of delicate touches, with which all the serial tones are 
worked, is taken into consideration, it would atill appear 
Smpostible that the drawing could have been completed with 
case, unless we had direct evidence in the matter: fortunately, 
it is vot wanting. There is a drawing in Mr, Fawkers col- 
Icction of a man-of-war taking in stores: it is of the usual 
size of those of the England series, about sixteen inches by 
eleven: it doos not appear one of tho most highly finished, 
‘but is still farther removed from slightness, The hull of a 
first-rate ocoupies nearly one-half of the picture on the right, 
her bows towards the spectator, seen in sharp perspective 
from stem to stern, with all her portholes, guns, anchors, and 
lower rigging elaborately detailed ; there are two other ships 
of the line in the middle distance, drawn with equal precision ; 
a noble breezy sea dancing against their broad bows, full of 
dolicate drawing in its waves; a storeship beneath the hall 
of the larger vessel, and several other boats, and 1 compli« 
cated cloudy sky. It might appear no small exertion of mind 
to draw the detail of all this shipping down to the smallost 
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ings;—A picture is to haye a 
« dinner is to have a principal dish, 

Point, and an ait of music @ principal 
principal object. A picture is to ha 
among its parts? Yes; and so ia 
an action well ordered, and a 
magont well mixed, Composition 


i composing every moment of his lifey 
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not do it instinctively in his picture as well as dewhere, ih 
could, Composition of this lower or common Kind be « 
exactly the sume importance in a 
thing else,—no more. Th is well 

he bus to say in good order and 

is to say it truly. And yet we 
ns if to have a principal Ii 





memory and invention, living T believe 
receiving a new sensation only from the 
Houses of Parliament, he painted many 
1880 and 1840 altogether unworthy of him, B 
thus to close his career, 








since he had first seen the Alps; (the source of the Arveron, 
in Mr. Fawkess collection, which could not kaye been painted 
till he had seen the thing itself, bears date 1800,) and the 
dircotion of his journey in 1840 marks his fond memory of 
that earliest one; for, if we look over the Swiss studies and 
drawings exeented in his first period, we shall be struck with 
his fondness for the paes of the St. Gothard 5 the most elaborate 
drawing in the Farnloy collection is one of the Lake of Lucorna 
from Fluelen; and, counting the Liber Studioram subjects, 
there aro, to my knowledge, six compositions taken at the 
same period from the pase of St, Gothard, and, probably, 
several others are in existence. "The valleys of Sallenche, and 
Chamonni, and Lake of Geneva, are the only other Swiss scones 
which seem to have made very profound impressions on him. 

Ho returned in 1841 to Lucerne; walked up Mont Pilate 
on foot, crossed the St. Gothard, and returned by Tausanne 
and Geneva. He made a lange number of colored sketches on 
this jonmey, and realised several of them on his return. The 
drawings thus produced are different from all that had pre 
ceded them, and are the first which belong definitely to what 
T shall henceforth eall his Third period, 

‘The perfoet repose of his youth had returned to his mind, 
while the faculties of imagination and’ execution appeared in 
renewed strength; all conventionality being done away with 
by the force of the impression which he had received from tho 
Alps, after his long aoparation from them. The drawings aro 
marked by a peculiar largeness and simplicity of thought: 
most of them by deep serenity, passing into melancholy; all 
by a richnoss of color, such as ho had never before conceived, 
They, and the works dove in following years, bear the 
same relation to thase of the rest of his life that the colors of 
sunset do to those of the day; and will be recognised, in a 
fow years more, as the noblest landscapes ever yet conceived 
by huinan autellect, 


anything: clade corel ed akg 
which they lead, But even the: best) 
or ae 







has gone, hammer in band, over the sw 
country, feels no longer, in the mountai 
laboriously explored, the sublimity or | 
they were veiled when ho first beheld th 
Sevinreaiisrucl by then ORR 


the magnificence of the prociploe, he wea 0 
emergence ef a forsiliforous rock, familiar: 
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Imagination as extending in a shallow stratum, over a perhaps 
uninteresting district; where the unlearned spectator would 
be touched with strong emotion by the aspect of the snowy 
summits which rise in the distance, he secs only the calminat- 
ing poiuts of a metamorphic formation, with an uncomfortable: 
web of fanlike fissures radiating, in his imagination, through 
their centres.* ‘That in the grasp he has obtained of the inner 
relations of all these things to the universe, and to man, that 
in the views which have been opened to him of natural 
energies such as no human mind would have ventured to con- 
ceive, and of past states of being, each in some new way bear 
ing witness to the unity of purpose and everlastingly consistent 
providence of the Maker of all things, he hag reocived reward 
well worthy the sacrifice, I would not for an instant deny; but 
tho sense of the loss is not loss painful to him if his mind bo 
rightly constituted ; and 1 womd: be with infinite gratitude 
that he would regard the man, who, retaining in his delineation 
of natural scenery a fidelity to the fuets of science so rigid as 
to make his work at once acceptable and credible to the most 
sternly critical intellect, should yet invest ite features again 
with the sweet veil of their daily aspect; should make them 
dazzling with tho splendor of wandering light, and involve 
them in the unsearchableness of stormy obscurity; should 
restore to the divided anatomy its viaible vitality of operation, 


* This state of mind appears to have been the only one which Wonksworth 
hd beon able to discern in men of seioneo; and in disdain of whieh, ho wroto 
(hot shortsighted passage fi the Excursion, Book TI, 1, 163—190,, which ty, 
| Uiink, the only one fn tho whole range of hia works which hie true fiends 
would live desired to see blotted out. Wiiat ola has been found fault wit: 
+4 fooble or mmpertigoun, it aot ao in the intense diiingtive relic whi i 
elves to Nis charactor. But these lines ure writen In mom fnoranes of the 
antler they troat; In mero want of aympathy with the men they doncrite; 
for, oboorvy, though the pasmgo le put into the mouth of the Solita y, tt te 
fully oonttmy], und evon rendered more sovrufal, by the apeoch which 
follows 
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clothe naked crags with soft forests, enrich the mountain ry 
with bright pastures, and lead the thoughts from the m 
tonous recurrence of the phenomena of the physieal world 
the sweet interests and sorrows of human life and death, 
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LECTURE I. 


THE PLEASURES OF LEARNING. 


_ BERTHA TO OSBURGA. 


N the short review of the present state of English 
Art, given you last year, I left necessarily many 
points untouched, and others unexplained. The sev- 
enth lecture, which I did not think it necessary to read 
aloud, furnished you with some of the corrective state- 
ments of which, whether spoken or not, it was 
extremely desirable that you should estimate the bal- 
ancing weight. These I propose in the present course 
farther to illustrate, and to arrive with you at, I hope, 
a just—you would not wish it to be a flattering — 
estimate of the conditions of our English artistic life, 
past and present, in order that with due allowance for 
them we may determine, with some security, what 
those of us who have faculty ought to do, and those 
who have sensibility, to admire. 
2. In thus rightly doing and feeling, you will find 


summed a wider duty, and granted a a 
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than the moral philosophy at this moment ‘errant WS 
you has ever conceived ; anda prospect opened to you 
besides, of such a Future for England as you may both 
hopefully and proudly labour for with your hands, and 
those of you who are spared to the ordinary term of 
human life, even ste with your cyes, when all this 
tumult of vain avarice and idle pleasure, into which you 
have been plunged at birth, shall have passed into its 
appointed perdition. 

3. I wish that you would read for introduction to the 
lectures I have this year arranged for you, that on the 
Future of England, which I gave to the cadets at 
Woolwich in the first year of my Professorship here, 
1869; and which is now placed as the main conclusion 
of the “Crown of Wild Olive”: and with it, very 
attentively, the close of my inaugural lecture given 
here ; for the matter, no less than the tenor of which, 
T was reproved by all niy friends, as irrelevant and ill 
judged ;—which, nevertheless, is of all the pieces of 
teaching I have ever given from this chair, the most 
pregnant and essential to whatever studies, whether of 
Art or Science, you may pursue, in this place or else- 
where, during your lives. 

The opening words of that passage I will take leave 
to read to you again, —for they must still be the 
und of whatever help I can give you, worth a 
ptance, 


jis a destiny now possible to ~~ 
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ever set before a nation to be accepted or refused. We 
are still undegenerate in race: a race mingled of the 
best northern blood. We are not yet dissolute in tem- 
per, but still have the firmness to govern, and the grace 
to obey. We have been taught a religion of pure 
mercy, which we must cither now finally betray, or 
learn to defend by fulfilling. And we are rich in an 
inheritance of honour, bequeathed to us through a 
thousand years of noble history, which it should be our 
daily thirst to increase with splendid avarice; so that 
Englishmen, if it be a sin to covet honour, should be 
the most offending souls alive. Within the last few 
years we have had the laws of natural science opened 
to us with a rapidity which has been blinding by ite 
brightness; and means of transit and communication 
given to us, which have made but one kingdom of the 
habitable globe. 

“One kingdom;—but who is to be its king? Is 
there to be no king think you, and every man to 
do that which is right in his own eyes? Or only kings 
of terror, and the obscene empires of Mammon and 
Belial? Or will you, youths of England, make your 
country again a royal throne of kings; a sceptred isle; 

"for all the world 2 source of light, a centre of peace; 
mistress of Learning and of the Arts;—faithfal guard~ 
ian of great memories in the midst of irreverent and 
ephemeral visions — faithful servant of time-tried prin- 
ciples, under temptation from fond experiments and 
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licentious desires; and amidst the cruel a 
jeslousies of the nations, worshipped in 
yalour, of goodwill towards men?” 
The fifteen years that have passed since I 












immediate hearers that the need for such’ 







they have also more and more convinced me myself 
that the ground I took for it was secure, and that the 
youths and girls now entering on the duties of active 
life are able to accept and fulfil the hope Tenet 
out to them. al 

In which assurance I ask them neers begin the | 
examination with me, very earnestly, of the question — 
laid before you in that seventh of my last year's lec- 
tures, whether London, as it is now, be indeed the 
natural, and therefore the heaven-appointed outgrowth 
of the inhabitation, these 1800 years, of the valley of 
the Thames by a progressively instructed and disci- 
plined people; or if not, in what measure and manner 
the aspect and spirit of the great city may be — 
altered by your acts and thoughts. 

In my introduction to the Economist of Xenophon, I | 
said that every fairly educated European boy or girl 
ought to learn the history of five cities;—Athens, 
Rome, Venice, Florence, and London; that of London 

acluding, or at least compelling in parallel study, some 
mwledge also of the history of Paris. . 
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A few words are enough to explain the reasons for 
this choice. The history of Athens, rightly told, in- 
cludes all that need be known of Greek religion and 
arts; that of Rome, "the victory of Christianity over 
Paganism; those of Venice and Florence sum the 
essential facts respecting the Christian arts of Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, and Music; and that of London, in her 
sisterhood with Paris, the development of Christian 
Chivalry and Philosophy, with their exponent art of 
Gothic architecture, 

Without the presumption of forming a distinct de- 
sign, I yet hoped at the time when this division of 
study was suggested, with the help of my pupils, to 
give the outlines of their several histories during my 
work in Oxford. Variously disappointed and arrested, 
alike by difficulties of investigation and failure of 
strength, I may yet hope to lay down for you, begin- 
ning with your own metropolis, some of the lines of 
thought in following out which such a task might be 
most effectively accomplished. 

You observe that I speak of architecture as the chief 
exponent of the feclings both of the French and Eng- 
lish races. Together with it, however, most important 
evidence of character is given by the illumination of 
manuscripts, and by some forms of jewellery and met- 
allurgy: and my purpose in this course of lectures is 
to illustrate by all these arts the phases of national 
character which it is impossible that historians should 















estimate, or even observe, with ac 
ert cognizant of excellence iutthe 
structural and ornamental 
In one respect, as indicated by the title 
this course, I have varied the treatment of th 
from that adopted in all my former books. 
have always endeavoured to illustrate the r 
temper and skill of the artist; holding the wishes or 
taste of his spectators at small account, and saying of 
Turner you ought to like him, and of Salvator, you 
ought not, ete., etc, without in the least 
what the genius or instinct of the spectator might other- 
wise demand, or approve, But in the now attempted 
sketch of Christian history, T have approached every 
question from the people's side, and examined the na- 
ture, not of the special faculties by which the work 
was produced, but of the general instinct by which it 
was asked for, and enjoyed, Therefore I thought the 
proper heading for these papers should represent them 
as descriptive of the Pleasures of England, rather than ‘ 
of its Arts, «a 
And of these pleasures, necessarily, the leading one 
was that of Learning, in the sense of receiving instruc- 
tion ;—a pleasure totally separate from that of 
out things for yourself, —and an extremely 
sacred pleasure, when you know how to 
ive. 


n which I am the more disposed, and 
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pelled, here to insist, because your modern ideas of 
Development imply that you must all turn out what 
you are to be, and find out what you are to know, for 
yourselves, by the inevitable operation of your anterior 
affinities and inner consciences: — whereas the old idea 
of education was that the baby material of you, how- 
ever accidentally or inevitably born, was at least to be 
by external force, and ancestral knowledge, bred; and 
treated by its Fathers and Tutors as a plastic vase, to 
be shaped or mannered as they chose, not as # chose, 
and filled, when its form was well finished and baked, 
with sweetness of sound doctrine, as with Hyvla honey, 
or Arabian spikenard, 

Without debating how far these two modes of acquir- 
ing knowledge — finding out, and being told —may 
severally be good, and in perfect instruction combined, 
T have to point out to you that, broadly, Athens, Rome, 
and Florence are self-taught, and internally developed ; 
while all the Gothic races, without any exception, but 
especially those of London and Paris, are afterwards 
taught by these; and had, therefore, when they chose 
to accept it, the delight of being instructed, without 
trouble or doubt, as fast as they could read or imitate ; 
and brought forward to the point where their own 
northern instincts might wholesomely superimpose or 
graft some national ideas upon these sound instruc- 
tions, Read over what I said on this subject in the 
third of my lectures last year (page 79), and simplify 



















sings the, Satoa 204 the Eee F 
Dane, might have been by this time, un 
spear of Pallas, unruled by the rod of / 
sincerely the native growth, pure of rao 
in fruit of the clay of Isis, rock of Do 
sands of Elbe? Think of it, and think 
form the ideas, and images, of your mi 
might probably have taken, if no Roman | 
had ever passed the Alps in charity, and no 
king in pilgrimage. * 
T have been of late indebted more than I can express — 
Soerin/Srlendlwtio as: bohtnrps Seas see 
of his recently published lectures on £ ‘Older England 5" 
and whose eager enthusiasm and far collected 
have enabled me for the first time to assign their just 
meaning and value to the ritual and imagery of Saxon 
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devotion. But while every page of Mr, Hodgett's 
book, and, I may gratefully say also, every sentence of ~ 
his teaching, has increased and justified the respect in 
which I have always been by my own feeling disposed 
to hold the mythologies founded on the love and knowl- 
edge of the natural world, I have also been led by 
them to conceive, far more forcibly than hitherto, the ~ 
power which the story of Christianity possessed, first 
heard through the wreaths of that cloudy superstition, 
in the substitution, for its vaporescent allegory, of a 
positive and literal account of a real Creation, and an 
instantly present, omnipresent, and compassionate God. 

Observe, there is no question whatever in examining: 
this influence, how far Christianity itself is true, or the 
transcendental doctrines of it intelligible. Those who 
brought you the story of it believed it with all their 
souls to be true, —and the effect of it on the hearts of 
your ancestors was that of an unquestionable, infinitely, 
lucid message straight from God, doing away with all 
difficulties, grief, and fears for those who willingly 
received it, nor by any, except wilfully and obstinately 
vile persons, to be, by any possibility, denied or 
refused. 

And it was precisely, observe, the vivacity and joy 
with which the main fact of Christ's life was accepted 
which gave the force and wrath to the controversies 
instantly arising about its nature. f 

Those controversies vexed and shook, but 
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dermined, the faith they strove to purify, a 
ulous presence, errorless precept, and | p 
of their Lord were alike undoubted, alike rejoiced in, 
by every nation that heard the word of Apostles, The 
Pelagian's assertion that immortality could be won by 
man’s will, and the Arian’s that Christ possessed no 
more than man’s nature, never for an instant—or in 
any country—hindcred the advance of the moral law 
and intellectual hope of Christianity, ‘Far the con- 
trary ; the British heresy concerning Free Will, though 
it brought bishop after bishop into England to extin- 
guish it, remained an extremely healthy and active 
element in the British mind down to the days of John 
Bunyan and the guide Great Heart, and the calmly 
Christian justice and simple human virtue of Theodoric 
were the very roots and first burgeons of the regenera- 
tion of Italy.* But of the degrees in which it was 
possible for any barbarous nation to receive during the 
first five centurics, cither the spiritual power of Chris- 
tianity itself, or the instruction in classic art and 
science which accompanied it, you cannot rightly judge, 
without taking the pains, and they will not, I think, be 

Gibbon, nin 37th chapter, makes Cphilan also an Arian, bat might have 
forborne, with grace, his own definition of orthodoxy: —and you are to observe 
generally that at this time the teachers who admitted the inferiority of | 
‘the Father ax touching his Manhood, were often counted among 
quite falsely, Christ's own words, “My Father is greater thay Wrend 


roversy at once, Arianism consists not Ya asserting the subjection 
to the Father, bat ln denying the subjected Divinity. ; 
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irksome, of noticing carefully, and fixing permanently in 
your minds, the separating characteristics of the greater 
races, both in those who learned and those who taught. 

Of the Huns and Vandals we need not speak. They 
are merely forms of Punishment and Destruction. Put 
them out of your minds altogether, and remember only 
the names of the immortal nations, which abide on 
their native rocks, and plough their unconquered plains, 
at this hour, 

Briefly, in the north, — Briton, Norman, Frank, Saxe 
on, Ostrogoth, Lombard; briefly, in the south, —Tus- 
can, Roman, Greek, Syrian, Egyptian, Arabian. 

Now of these races, the British (I avoid the word 
Celtic, because you would expect me to say Keltic; and 
I don’t mean to, lest you should be wanting me next to 
call the patroness of music St. Kekilia), the British, 
including Breton, Cornish, Welsh, Irish, Scot, and Pict, 
are, I believe, of all the northern races, the one which 
has deepest love of external nature ;—and the richest 
inherent gift of pure music and song, as such; sepa- 
rated from the intellectual gift which raises song into 
poetry. They are naturally also religious, and for some 
centuries after their own conversion are one of the 
chief evangelizing powers in Christendom. But they 
are neither apprehensive nor receptive ;—they cannot 
understand the classic races, and learn scarcely any- 
thing from them; perhaps better so, if the classic races 
had been more careful to understand diem. 






Next, the Norman is scarcely more 
than the Celt, but he is more constructive, as 
good advantage what he Jearns from the Frank. 
main characteristic is an energy, which never exhausts 
itself in vain anger, desire, or sorrow, but abides and 
rules, like a living rock:—where he wanders, he flows 
like lava, and congeals like granite, = 

Next, I take in this first sketch the Saxon and Frank 
together, both pre-eminently apprehensive, both docile 
exceedingly, imaginative in the highest, but in life 
active more than pensive, cager in desire, swift of 
invention, keenly sensitive to animal beauty, but with 
difficulty rational, and rarely, for the future, wise. 
Under the conclusive. name of Ostrogoth, you may 
class whatever tribes are native to Central Germany, 
and develope themselves, as time goes on, into that 
power of the German Caesars which still asserts itsclf 
as an empire against the licence and insolenee of mod- 
ern republicanism, —of which races, though this gen- 
eral name, no description can be given in rapid terms. 

And lastly, the Lombards, who, at the time we have 
to deal with, were sternly indocile, gloomily imagina- 
tive, —of almost Norman energy, and differing from 
all the other western nations chiefly in this notable 
particular, that while the Celt is capable of bright wit 
and happy play, and the Norman, Saxon, and Frank all 
like coe in caricature, the Lombards, like 
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‘These, briefly, are the six barbaric nations who are 
to be taught: and of whose native arts and facultics, 
before they receive any tutorship from the south, T find 
no well.sifted account in any history: — but thus much 
of them, collecting your own thoughts and knowledge, 
you may easily discern —they were all, with the excep- 
tion of the Scots, practical workers and builders: in 
wood; and those of them who had coasts, first rate 
sea-boat builders, with fine mathematical instincts and 
practice in that kind far developed, necessarily good 
sail-weaving, and sound fur-stitching, with stout iron- 
work of nail and rivet; rich copper and some silver 
work in decoration—the Celts developing peculiar 
gifts in linear design, but wholly incapable of drawing 
animals or figures;—the Saxons and Franks having 
enough capacity in that kind, but no thought of at- 
tempting it; the Normans and Lombards still farther 
remote from any such skill. More and more, it seems 
to me wonderful that under your British block-temple, 
grimly extant on its pastoral plain, or beside the first 
crosses engraved on the rock at Whithorn —you Eng- 
lish and Scots do not oftener consider what you might 
or could have come to, left to yourselves. 

Next, let us form the list of your tutor nations, in 
whom it generally pleases you to look at nothing bat 
the corruptions. If we could get into the habit of 
thinking more of our own corruptions and more of 


their virtues, we should have a better chance | 








20 The Pleasures of L 


ing the true laws alike of art and d 
safest way of all, is to assure ourselves ; 
edge of any thing or any creature is only of the 
of it; that its nature and life are in that, and that what 
is diseased, —that is to say, unnatural and mortal, — 
Joreeust, clit away fcom:itiin 7 Ene xnopa Sn eaaa 
would in surgery. = 

Of the six tutor nations, twoshe Tussin and TR 
have no effect on carly Christian England. But the _ 
Roman, Greek, Syrian, and Egyptian act together from. 
the earliest times; you are to study the influence of 
Rome upon England in Agricola, Constantius, St. Ben- 
edict, and St. Gregory; of Greece upon England in 
the artists of Byzantium and Ravenna; of Syria and 
Egypt upon England in St. Jerome, St. Augustine, St 
Chrysostom, and St. Athanase. 

St. Jerome, in central Bethlehem; St. Augustine, 
Carthaginian by birth, ‘in truth a converted Tyrian, 
Athanase, Egyptian, symmetric and fixed as an Egyp- 
tian aisle; Chrysostom, golden mouth of all; these are, 
indeed, every one teachers of all the western world, 
but St. Augustine especially of lay, as distinguished 
from monastic, Christianity to the Franks, and fimally 
tous, His rule, expanded into the treatise of the City 
of God, is taken for guide of life and policy by Charle- 
magne, and becomes certainly the fountain of Evangele 
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form of it, that is to say, the most merciful, charitable, 
variously applicable, kindly wise) The greatest type 
of it, as far as I know, St, Martin of Tours, whose 
character is sketched, I think in the main rightly, in 
the Bible of Amiens; and you may bind together your 
thoughts of its course by remembering that Alcuin, 
born at York, dies in the Abbey of St. Martin, at 
Tours; that as St, Augustine was in his writings 
Charlemagne’s Evangelist in faith, Alcuin was, in 
living presence, his master in rhetoric, logic, and as- 
tronomy, with the other physical sciences. 

A bundred years later than St. Augustine, comes the 
rule of St. Benedict —the Monastic rule, virtually, of 
European Christianity, ever since—and theologically 
the Law of Works, as distinguished from the Law of 
Faith. St. Augustine and all the disciples of St. 
Augustine tell Christians what they should feel and 
think; St, Benedict and all the disciples of St, Bene- 
dict teli Christians what they should say and do, 

In the briefest, but also the perfectest distinction, 
the disciples of St. Augustine are those who open the 
door to Christ —“If any man hear my voice”; but 
the Benedictines those to whom Christ opens the door 
—*“To him that knocketh it shall be opened.” 

Now, note broadly the course and action of this rule, 
as it combines with the older one. St. Augustine's, 
“accepted heartily by Clovis, and, with various degrees 
of understanding, by the kings and queens of the 













of dates which I have here set down 
ance more simply useful than those 
iganipipertent persony ene ias 


From the year of the Saxon in 


Then, you havo oor pres te Sd 
remember, at the close of the fifth 
and the founding of Frank Kingdom; Th 
the founding of the Gothic Kingdom; Ju 
the founding of Civil law; St. Benedict and 
ing of Religious law. 


form any Peet it is, 1 think, n 
students of history to form any, until they ar 
estimate clearly the benefits, and mischief, 
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law of Europe in its present state. But to Clovis, 
Theodoric, and St. Benedict, without any question, we 
owe more than any English historian has yet ascribed, 
—and they are easily held in mind together, for Clovis 
ascended the Frank throne in the year of St. Benedict's 
birth, 481. Theodoric fought the battle of Verona, 
and founded the Ostrogothic Kingdom in Italy twelve 
years later, in 493, and thereupon married the sister of 
Clovis, That marriage is always passed in a casual 
sentence, as if a merely political one, and while page 
after page is spent in following the alternations of furi- 
ous crime and fatal chance, in the contests between 
Fredegonde and Brunehaut, no historian ever considers 
whether the great Ostrogoth who wore in the battle of 
Verona the dress which his mother had woven for him, 
was likely to have chosen a wife without love!—or 
how far the perfectness, justice, and temperate wisdom 
of every ordinance of his reign was owing to the sym- 
pathy and counsel of his Frankish queen. 

You have to recollect, then, thus far, only three 
cardinal dates :— > 

449. Saxon invasion. 

481, Clovis reigns and St, Benedict is born, 

493, Theodoric conquers at Verona. 

Then, roughly, a hundred years later, in $90, Ethel 
bert, the fifth from Hengist, and Bertha, the third from 
Clotilde, are king and queen of Kent, T cannot find 
the date of their marriage, but the date, 590, which 









then in middle life, having fide 1 
firmly, but inoffensively, and made herself 
her husband and people, She, in En 
linda in Lombardy, and St. Gregory in Rom 
their hands, virtually lay the destiny of Europe. 
“ Then the period from Bertha to Osburga, $90 to 
849—say 250 years—is passed by the Saxon people 
in the daily more reverent learning of the Christian 
faith, and daily more peaceful and skilful practice of 
the humane arts and duties which it invented and 
inculeated, ld 
The statement given by Sir Edward Creasy of the 
result of these 250 years of lesson is, with one cor- 
rection, the most simple and just that 1 can find, 
“A few years before the close of the sixth century, 
the country was little more than a wide battle-ficld, 
where gallant but rude warriors fought with each 
other, or against the neighbouring Welsh or Scots; 
unheeding and unheeded by the rest of Europe, or, if 
they attracted casual attention, regarded with 
and disgust as the fiercest of barbarians and | 
untameable of pagans, In the eighth century, Eng. 
Jand was looked up to with admiration and , 
as superior to all the other countries of 
rope in piety and learning, and as the 
the most zealous and successful saints: 
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came forth to convert and enlighten the still barbarous 
regions of the continent.” 

This statement is broadly true; yet the correction 
it needs is a very important one. England, under 
her first Alfred of Northumberland, and under Ina of 
Wessex, is indeed during these centuries the most 
learned, thoughtful, and progressive of European states. 
But she is not a missionary power. The missfonaries 
are always to her, not from her:—for the very reason 
that she is learning so cagerly, she does not take to 
preaching. Ina founds his Saxon school at Rome not 
to teach Rome, nor convert the Pope, but to drink at 
the source of knowledge, and to reccive laws from 
direct and unquestioned authority. The missionary 
power was wholly Scotch and Irish, and that power 
was wholly one of zeal and faith, not of learning. I 
will ask you, in the course of my next lecture, to regard 
it attentively; to-day, I must rapidly draw to the con- 
clusions I would leave with you, 

It is more and more wonderful to me as T think of 
it, that no effect whate¥er was produced on the Saxon, 
nor on any other healthy race of the North, either by 
the luxury of Rome, or by her art, whether construc- 
tive or imitative. The Saxon builds no aqueducts — 
designs no roads, rounds no theatres in imitation of 
her, —envies none of her-vile pleasures, —admires, 90 
far as I can judge, none of her far-carried realistic art. 
I suppose that it needs intelligence of a more advanced 


. 



















alone scemed to his fancy si 
of the brighter world promised by © 
ellery, vessels of gold and silver, b 
books, and music, are the gifts of St. Gi 
the Saxon and Lombard; all these 
being used, not for the pleasure of the 
but as the symbols of another; while the: 
~ Saxon manuscripts, in which, better than it 
remains of their life, we can reatl the peo 

ter, are rapid endeavours to express for t! 
and conyey to others, some likeness of the 
sacred event in which they had been in 
differ from every archaic school of former 
this evident correspondence with an imagines 
All previous archaic art whatsoever is’ 
decorative—not realistic. The contest of 
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with the Hydra on a Greek vase is a mere sign that 
such a contest took place, not a picture of it, and in 
drawing that sign the potter is always thinking of the 
effect of the engraved lines on the curves of his pot, 
and taking care to keep out of the way of the handle; 
— but a Saxon monk would scratch his idea of the Fall 
of the angels or the Temptation of Christ over a whole 
page of his manuscript in variously explanatory scenes, 
evidently full of inexpressible vision, and eager to 
explain and illustrate all that he felt or believed. 

Of the progress and arrest of these gifts, I shall 
have to speak in my next address; but I must regret- 
fully conclude to-day with some brief warning against 
the complacency which might lead you to regard them 
as either at that time entirely original in the Saxon 
race, or at the present day as signally characteristic of 
it. That form of complacency is exhibited in its most 
amiable but, therefore, most deceptive guise, in the 
passage with which the late Dean of Westminster 
concluded his lecture at Canterbury in April, 1854, on. 
the subject of the landing of Augustine, I will not 
spoil the emphasis of the passage by comment as I 
read, but must take leave afterwards to intimate some 
grounds for abatement in the fervour of its self-gratu- 
latory ecstasy. 

“Let any one sit on the hill of the little church of 
St. Martin, and look on the view which is there spread 
before his eyes, Immediately below are the towers 


a 


tous. Carry your view on—and 

all the magnificent pile of our c: 

dour and state to, any, the noblest t 
that Augustine could have scen in 
rising on the very ground whicl ives 
tion from him, And still more than 


the outward buildings that rose from 
of Augustine and the little palace of 
been the institutions of all kinds of wh 


Christian city, —from Kent, the ees E 
kingdom —has by degrees arisen the whole 
tion of Church and State in England which 
together the whole British Empire. And ff 
Christianity here established in England bes 
by direct consequence, first the 

many; then, after a long interval, of North At 
and lastly, we may trust, in time, of all India 
Australasia. The view from St. Martin's © 
indeed one of the most inspiriting that can 
in the world; there is none to which I wo 
willingly take any one who doubted whether 
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beginning could lead to a great and lasting good ;— 
none which carries us more vividly back into the past, 
or more hopefully forward into the future,” 

To this Gregorian canticle in praise of the British 
constitution, I grieve, but am compelled, to take these 
following historical objections, The first missionary 
to Germany was Ulphilas, and what she owes to these 
islands she owes to Iona, not to Thanet. Our mission- 
ary offices to America as to Africa, consist I belicve 
principally in the stealing of land, and the extermina- 
tion of its proprietors by intoxication. Our rule in 
India has introduced there, Paisley instead of Cash- 
mere shawls: in Australasia our Christian aid supplies, 
I suppose, the pious farmer with convict labour, And 
although, when the Dean wrote the above passage, St. 
Augustine's and the cathedral were —T take it on trust 
from his deseription—the principal objects in the 
prospect from St. Martin's Hill, I believe even the 
cheerfullest of my audience would not now think 
the scene one of the most inspiriting in the world. 
For recent progress has entirely accommodated the 
architecture of the scene to the convenience of the 
missionary workers above enumerated ; to the peculiar 
necessities of the civilization they have achieved. For 
the sake of which the cathedral, the monastery, the 
temple, and the tomb, of Bertha, contract themselves 
in distant or despised subservience under the colossal 
walls of the county gaol. 
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THE PLEASURES OF FAITH. 


ALFRED TO THE CONFESSOR. 


WAS forced in my last lecture to pass by alto- 

gether, and to-day can only with momentary defini- 
tion notice, the part taken by Scottish missionaries in 
the Christianizing of England and Burgundy, I would 
pray you therefore, in order to fill the gap which T 
think it better to leave distinctly, than close confusedly, 
to read the histories of St. Patrick, St. Columba, and 
St. Columban, as they are given you by Montalembert 
in his ‘Moines d’Occident,’ You will find in his pages 
all the essential facts that are known, encircled with 
a nimbus of enthusiastic sympathy which I hope you 
will like better to see them through, than distorted by 
blackening, fog of contemptuous rationalism, But al- 
though I ask you thus to make yourselves aware of the 
greatness of my omission, I must also certify you that 
it does not break the unity of our own immediate 
subject. The influence of Celtic passion and art both 

s 
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of Montalembert. He is entirely blind to the condi- 
tions of Roman virtue, which existed in the midst of 
the corruptions of the Empire, forming the characters 
of such Emperors as Pertinax, Carus, Probus, the sec 
ond Claudius, Aurelian, and our own Constantius; and 
he denies, with abusive vidlence, the power for good, 
of Roman Law, over the Gauls and Britons, 

Respecting Roman national character, I will simply 


beg you to remember, that both St. Benedict and St. 


Gregory are Roman patricians, before they are either 
monk or pope; respecting its influence on Britain, T 
think you may rest content with Shakespeare's esti- 
mate of it, Both Lear and Cymbeline belong to this 
time, so difficult to our apprehension, when the Briton 
aceepted both Roman laws and Roman gods. There 
is indeed the born Kentish gentleman's protest against 
them in Kent's — 
“Now, by Apollo, king, 
‘Thou swear'st thy gods in vain”; 


but both Cordelia and Imogen are just as thoroughly 
Roman ladies, as Virgilia or Calphurnia. 

Of British Christianity and the Arthurian Legends, 
1 shall have a word or two to say in my lecture on 
“Fancy,” in connection’ with the similar romance 
which surrounds Theodorie and Charlemagne: only 
the worst of it is, that while both Dietrich and Karl 
are themselves more wonderful than the legends of 


—. 


this’ time, if the nature of the fl ows 
dren, born at the Thamesside, had 


stood and cultivated. 

Many of my hearers can imagine far b 
the look that London must have had in 
Canute’s days." I have not, indeed, the 
self what its buildings were like, but c 
groups of its shipping must have been su; 


* Here Alfred's Silver Penny wan ahown and commented 
what London was tke in the days of faith, { can show you one 
‘evidence, It ie Alfred's silver penny stack in London tint, 
‘of a colnage fs quite conciusive evidence in national history, 
‘great empire in progress, but tells its story In beautiful coin 1 
penny, a round coin with L.O.N.D.J.N-1A, struck on it, you 


Denuty of design, the came onigmatical arrangement of letters, aa itt 


inseription, which it ia “the pride of my life” to have di 


preted — Around this temple, let the petite 
‘andl his covenants faithful:* 4 
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but entirely seaworthy vessels, manned by the best 
scamen in the then world. Of course, now, at Chat- 
ham and Portsmouth we have our ironclads, —extreme- 
ly beautiful and beautifully manageable things, no 
doubt —to set against this Saxon and Danish shipping; 
but the Saxon war-ships lay here at London shore— 
bright with banner and shield and dragon prow,— 
instead of these you may be happier, but are not 
handsomer, in having, now, the coal-barge, the penny 
steamer, and the wherry full of shop boys and girls, 
1 dwell however for a moment only on the naval aspect 
of the tidal waters in the days of Alfred, because I can 
refer you for all detail on this part of our subject to 
the wonderful opening chapter of Dean Stanley's His- 
tory of Westminster Abbey, where you will find the 
origin of the name of London given as “The City of 
Ships." He docs not, however, tell you, that there 
were built, then and there, the biggest warships in the 
world. I have often said to friends who praised my 
own books that I would rather have written that chap- 
ter than any one of them; yet if I Aad been able to 
write the historical part of it, the conclusions drawn 
would have been extremely different. The Dean in- 
deed describes with a poet's joy the River of wells, 
which rose from thase “once consecrated springs which 
now lie choked in Holywell and Clerkenwell, and the 
rivulet of Ulebrig which crossed the Strand under the 
Ivy bridge”; but it is only in the spirit of a modern 


sewers which cleanse our Einimadioay 
_life-blood of those old and living streams; 4 

neath our tread the Tyburn, and the Holborn, a 

Fleet, and the Wall Brook, are still 

ceaseless course, still ministering to the good of man, 
though in a far different fashion than when D 
drank of their sacred springs, and Saxons 

-tized in their rushing waters, ages ago.” 

Whatever sympathy you may fecl with these elo. 
quent expressions of that entire complacency in the 
present, past, and future, which peculiarly animates 
Dean Stanley's writings, 1 must, in this ease, pray you 
to observe that the transmutation of holy wells nto 
sewers has, at least, destroyed the charm and , 
of the Thames as a salmon stream, and T mast a) 
to read with attention the succeeding portions of the 
chapter which record the legends of the river fisheries 
in their relation to the first Abbey of ‘Westminster; 
dedicated by its builders to St. Peter, not merely in his 
office of cornerstone of the Church, nor even = 
tively as a fisher of men, but directly as a fisher of 
fish :—and which maintained themselves, you will see, 
in actual ceremony down to 1382, when a fi 
still annually took his place beside the 
having brought in a salmon for St, Peter, wi 
carried in state down the middle of the ref 
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But as Trefer to this page for the exact word, my 
eye is caught by one of the sentences of Londonian * 
thought which constantly pervert the well-meant books 
of pious England. “We see also,” says the Dean, 
“the union of innocent fiction with worldly craft, which 
marks so many of the legends both of Pagan and 
Christian times." I might simply reply to this insin- 
uation that times which have no legends differ from 
the legendary ones merely by uniting guilty, instead 
of innocent, fiction, with worldly craft; but I must 
farther advise you that the legends of these passion- 
ate times are in no wise, and in no sense, fiction at 
all; but the true record of impressions made on the 
minds of persons in a state of eager spiritual excite- 
ment, brought into bright focus by acting steadily and 
frankly under its impulses. I could tell you a great 
deal more about such things than you would believe, 
and therefore, a great deal more than it would do you 
the least good to hear;—but this much any who care 
to use their common sense modestly, cannot but admit, 
that unless they choose to try the rough life of the 
Christian ages, they cannot understand its practical 
consequences. You have all been taught by Lord 
Macaulay and his school that because you have Carpets 
instead of rushes for your feet; and Feather-beds in- 
stead of fern for your backs; and Kickshaws instead of 
beef for your eating ; and Drains instead of Holy Wells 

© Not Lonsiinian, 


of Creation, and every one of you a 
Solomon. Stay in those pleasant 
convictions if you please; but don’t 
roughly bred and fed fathers of telling lies a 
the aspect the earth and sky bore to ¢hem,—till you 
have trodden the earth as they, barefoot, and seen the 
heavens as they, face to face. If you care to set 
to know for yourselves, you may do it with I 
you need not do any great thing, you needn't keep « 
eye open and the other shut for ten years over: 
scope, nor fight your way through icebergs 
ness to knowledge of the cefestial pole. 
much as king after king of the Saxons did, — put 
shoes on your feet and a rough cloak on 
ders, and walk to Rome and back. Sleep by t 
roadside, when it is finc,—in the first outhouse 3 
can find, when it is wet; and live on bread and water 
with an onion or two, all the way; and cn 
ences which you will have to relate on your i 
not, as may well be, deserve the name of spiritual; at 
all events you will not be disposed to let other 
regard them either as Poetry or Fiction. 

With this warning, presently to be at greater length | 
insisted on, I trace for you, in Dean Stanley’: 
which cannot be bettered except in the c 
their more earnest passages from among his” 
of graceful but dangerous qualification, —I tr 
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only such omission, the story he has told us of the 
foundation of that Abbey, which, he tells you, was the 
Mother of London, and has ever been the shrine and 
the throne of English faith and truth, 

“The gradual formation of a monastic body, indi- 
cated in the charters of Offa and Edgar, marks the 
spread of the Benedictine order throughout England, 
under the influence of Dunstan, The ‘terror’ of the 
spot, which had still been its chief characteristic in 
the charter of the wild Offa, had, in the days of the 
more peaceful Edgar, given way to a dubious ‘renown.’ 
Twelve monks is the number traditionally said to have 
been established by Dunstan. A few acres further up 
the river formed their chief property, and their monas- 
tic character was sufficiently recognized to have given 
to the old locality of the ‘terrible place’ the name of 
the ‘Western Monastery,” or ‘Minster of the West,’ " 

The Benedictines then —twelve Benedictine monks 
—thus begin the building of existent Christian Lon- 
don. You know I told you the Benedictines are the 
Doing people, as the disciples of St. Augustine the 
Sentimental people. The Benedictines find no terror 
in their own thoughts —face the terror of places — 
change it into beauty of places,—make this terrible 
place, a Motherly Place — Mother of London. 

This first Westminster, however, the Dean goes on 
to say, “seems to have been overrun by the Danes, 
and it would have had no further history box Sor Soc 













to build'a church to release th 
pilgrimage) ; “that ‘at Thorney, 
city,’ was the spot marked out 
church, ‘situated low,’ he was to 


St. Peter there, shall by him be ad 
dise.’ The hermit writes the account | 
parchment, seals it with wax, and brings 
who compares it with the answer 
just arrived from Rome, and di 
oa out the design as the Apostle had 
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“The ancient church, ‘situated low,’ indicated in this 
vision the one whose attached monastery had been 
destroyed by the Danes, but its little church remained, 
and was already dear to the Confessor, not only from 
the lovely tradition of its dedication by the spirit of 
St. Peter;" (you must read that for yourselves ;) "but 
also because of two miracles happening there to the 
King himself. . 

“The first was the cure of a cripple, who sat in the 
road between the Palace and ‘the Chapel of St. Peter,’ 
which was ‘near,’ and who explained to the Chamber- 
Jain Hugolin that, after six pilgrimages to Rome in 
yain, St. Peter had promised his cure if the King 
would, on his own royal neck, carry him to the Mon- 
astery. The King immediately consented ; and, amidst 
the scoffs of the court, bore the poor man to the steps 
of the High Altar. There the cripple was received by 
Godric the sacristan, and walked away on his own 
restored feet, hanging his stool on the wall for a 
trophy. 

“ Before that same High Altar was also believed to 
have been seen one of the Eucharistical portents, so 
frequent in the Middle Ages. A child, ‘pure and 
bright like a spirit,’ appeared to the King in the sacra- 
mental elements, Leofric, Earl of Mercia, who, with 
his famous countess, Godiva, was prescnt, saw it also. 

“Such as these were the motives of Edward. Un- 
der their influence was fixed what has ever since esx 
the local centre of the English monarchy?" 


the Dean. Yes, certainly; but such: 5 

were the acts and visions of Edward. 

you don’t slip away, by the help of 

the word “motives,” into fancying that all the 
are only the after colours and pictorial | 
sentimental piety. They are either plain | 

lies; take your choice, —but don't 
yourselves with the prettiness or the 
them, as if they were Anderssen's fairy tales. u 
the King did carry the beggar on his back, or | 
didn’t; either Godiva rode through. a 
didn't; either the Earl Leofric saw the 


bright child at the. altar—or ho lied like # Je sv 


Judge, as you will; but do not Doubt, 
“The Abbey was fifteen years in bu 

King spent upon it one-tenth of the property 
kingdom, It was to be a marvel of its kind, 
“its origin it bore the traces of the fantastic | 
ish” ([ must pause, to ask you to substitute 
blameful terms, ‘fantastic and childish,” the 

of ‘imaginative and pure’) “character of 
and of the age; in its architecture it bore 
of the peculiar position which Edward o 
English history between Saxon and Norman, 
he was a Saxon, but in all else he was a 
Accordingly the Church at Westminster 
sweeping innovation on all that had 
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‘Destroying the old building,’ he says in his charter, 
‘T have built up a new onc from the very foundation.” 
Its fame as a ‘new style of composition’ lingered in 
the minds of men for generations. It was the first 
eruciform church in England, from which all the rest of 
like shape were copied —an expression of the increas- 
ing hold which, in the tenth century, the idea of the 
Crucifixion had laid on the imagination of Europe. 
The massive roof and pillars formed a contrast with 
the rude wooden rafters and beams of the common 
Saxon churches. Its very size — occupying, as it did, 
almost the whole arca of the present building — was 
in itself portentous. The deep foundations, of large 
square blocks of grey stone, were duly Taid; the east 
end was rounded into an apse; a tower rosc in the 
centre, crowned by a cupola of wood. At the western 
end were erected two smaller towers, with five large 
bells, The hard strong stones were richly sculptured ; 
the windows were filled with stained glass; the roof 
was covered with lead. The cloisters, chapter-house, 
refectory, dormitory, the infirmary, with its spacious 
chapel, if not completed by Edward, were all begun, 
and finished mm the next generation on the same plan. 
This structure, venerable as it would be if it had lasted 
to our time, has almost entirtly vanished. Posstbly 
one vast dark arch in the southern transept, certainly 
the substructures of the dormitory, with their huge 
pillars, ‘grand and regal at the bases and cayitalsy tos. 









cloister to Little Dean's Yard a 
the refectory and of the 
specimens of the work which } 
of the Anglo-Saxon and the first age 
monarchy.” 

Hitherto I have read to you with 0 
comment. But in the next 
which I close my series of ext 5 
tence occurs, at which as I read, I 
to mark it for following deprecation, o 

“In the centre of Westminster 
Founder, and such is the story of it: 
apart from the legendary elements in w 
volved, it is impossible not to be struck by. 
character of all its circumstances. We | 
a world of poetry.” (I protest, No.) 
centuries later than Ethelbert and Augustine ; | 
origin of Canterbury is commonplace and 
pared with the origin of Westminster.” (1 
true.) “We can hardly imagine a 
gruous to the soberness of later times 
irresolute, wayward prince whose chief 
have just been described. His titles of Co 
Saint belong not to the general instincts © 
dom ; but to the most transitory fe 
(I protest, No.) “His opinions, his 
were such as in no part of modern 
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be shared by any educated teacher or ruler,” (That's 
true enough.) “But in spite of these irreconcilable 
differences, there was a solid ground for the charm 
which he exercised over his contemporaries, His 
childish and eccentric fancies have passed away ;"" (I 
protest, No;) “but his innocent faith and his sympathy 
with his people are qualities which, even in our altered 
times, may still retain their place in the economy of 
the world. Westminster Abbey, so we hear it said, 
sometimes with a cynical sneer, sometimes with a tim- 
orous scruple, has admitted within its walls many who 
have been great without being good, noble with a 
nobleness of the earth carthy, worldly with the wisdom 
of this world. But it is a counterbalancing reflection, 
that the central tomb, round which all those famous 
names have clustered, contains the ashes of one who, 
weak anderring as he was, rests his claims of inter- 
ment here, not on any act of power or fame, but only 
on his artless piety and simple goodness. He, towards 
whose dust was attracted the fierce Norman, and the 
proud Plantagenet, and the grasping Tudor, and the 
fickle Stuart, even the Independent Oliver, the Dutch 
William, and the Hanoverian George, was one whose 
humble graces are within the reach of every man, 
woman, and child of every time, if we rightly part the 
immortal substance from the perishable form.” 

Now I have read you these passages from Dean 
Stanley as the most accurately investigatory, the most 


first, that you are living in ax 
days of poetry are those of 
not of Bede; nay, for their 
dious theology and beautifully 
meditation, perhaps the days 


nothing can be farther different fron 
ing less conscious of the effort, ¢ 
finally authentic document to which 4 


ferred for the relation of a Saxon mij 


Iwill read you, for a perfectly ty 
account of one from Bede's ‘Life of 
The passage is a favourite one of my o 
in the least anticipate its producing 
emnizing effect which I think I could 
reading, instead, a piece of ‘Marmion 
«Childe Harold,” 

«+. “He had one day left his 
to some visitors ; and when he had fini: 
them, ‘I must now go in again, but do” 
inclined to depart, first take food; 
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cooked and eaten that goose which is hanging on the 
wall, go on board your vessel in God's name and return 
home,’ He then uttered a prayer, and, having blessed 
them, went in, But they, as he had bidden them, took 
gome food; but having enough provisions of their 
own, which they had brought with them, they did not 
touch the goose. 

” But when they had refreshed themselves they tried 
to go on board their vessel, but a sudden storm utterly 
prevented them from putting to sea, They were thus 
detained seven days in the island by the roughness of 
the waves, and yet they could not call to mind what 
fault they had committed, They therefore returned to 
have an interview with the holy father, and to lament 
to him their detention. He exhorted them to be pa- 
tient, and on the seventh day came out to console their 
sorrow, and to give them pious exhortations. When, 
however, he had entered the house in which they were 
stopping, and saw that the goose was not eaten, he 
reproved their disobedience with mild countenance and 
in gentle language: ‘Have you not left the goose still 
hanging in its place? What wonder is it that the 
storm has prevented your departure? Put it immedi. 
ately into the caldron, and boil and eat it, that the sex 
may become tranquil, and you may rectum home.’ 

“They immediately did as he commanded; and it 
happened most wonderfully that the momest the kettle 
began to boil the wind began te cemse, and the ~=e== 


reached home with a fair wind. Nov 

related, I did not pick up from any ¢! 

but Thad it from one of those who 

most reverend monk and priest of the 
Cynemund, who still lives, known to many 
neighbourhood for his years and the 

life.” 


T hope that the memory of this story, 


ing it myself an extremely pretty one, I 
you, not only for a type of sincerity and | 
for an illustration of obedience, may at all 
you, for good and all, of the notion that the 
and witnesses of miracle were poetical pers 
ing no more on the head of that allegation, 
to the Dean's second one, which I cannot but. 
as.also intended to be injurious,—that they 
less and childish ones; and that because | 
ness and puerility, their motives and op 
not be shared by any statesmen of the 

Tt is perfectly true that Edward the Con 
himself in many respects of really ch 
ment; not therefore, perhaps, as I befo 
you, less venerable. But the age of 

ling the progress, was by no mez 
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governed by men of similar disposition. It was emi- 
nently productive of —it was. altogether governed, 
guided, and instructed by—men of the widest and 
most brilliant faculties, whether constructive or specu- 
lative, that the world till then had seen; men whose 
acts became the romance, whose thoughts the wisdom, 
and whose arts the treasure, of a thousand years of 
futurity. g 

T warned you at the close of last lecture against 
the too agreeable vanity of supposing that the Evan- 
gelization of the world began at St. Martin’s, Canter- 
bury. Again and again you will indeed find the stream 
of the Gospel contracting itself into narrow channels, 
and appearing, after long-concealed filtration, through 
veins of unmeasured rock, with the bright resilience 
of a mountain spring. But you will find it the only 
candid, and therefore the only wise, way of research, 
to look in each era of Christendom for the minds of 
culminating power in all its brotherhood of nations; 
and, careless of local impulse, momentary zeal, pictur- 
esque incident, or vaunted miracle, to fasten your at- 
tention upon the force of character in the men, whom, 
over each newly-conyerted race, Heaven visibly sets for 
its shepherds and kings, to bring forth judgment unto 
victory. Of these I will name fo you, as messengers 
of God and masters of men, five monks and five kings; 
in whose arms during the range of swiftly gainful 
centuries which we are following, the life of the world 








three of these ten men, without 
that you may compare them with # 
exalted you have read exptessing 
religion, and the policy of to-day, 
with Dean Stanley, but with a far dif 
from his, that they are indeed separate 
I give you first, for an example of 
single sentence, containing all—so far 
discern — that it is possible for us 

us to believe, respecting the 1 













+= 
“Or Gop's UNIvensaL PRovInENCE, RULING ALL, AN 
PRISING ALL ‘ 

“Wherefore the great and mighty God; F 
man a reasonable creature of soul and body, 
neither let him pass unpunished for h 
him from mercy; He that gave, 
essence with the stones, power of 
senses with the beasts of the field, and 
angels; He from whom is all being, 
number, weight, and measure ; 
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mean and excellent, all sects of form, all. forms of seed, all 
‘motion, both of forms and seeds, derive and have being; He 
‘that gave flesh the original beauty, strength, propagation, form 
and shape, health and symmetry; He that gave the unreason~ 
able soul, sense, memory, and appetite; the reasonable, be- 
sides these, fantasy, understanding, and will; He, I say, 
having left neither heaven, nor earth, nor angel, nor man, no, 
nor the most base and contemptible creature, neither the bird's 
feather, nor the herb’s flower, nor the tree’s leaf, without the 
truc harmony of their parts, and peaceful concord af compo- 
sition: —It is in no way credible that He would leave the 
kingdoms of men and their bondages and freedom loose and 
uncomprised in the laws of His eternal providence.” * 


This for the philosophy.t Next, f take for example 
of the Religion of our ancestors, a prayer, personally 
and passionately offered to the Deity conceived a3 you 
have this moment heard, : 


“© Thou who art the Father of that Son which has awak- 
ened us, and yet urgeth us out of the sleep of our sins, and 
exhorteth us that we become Thine ;"" (note you that, for ap- 
prehension of what Redemption means, against your base and 
cowardly modern notion of ‘seaping whipping. Not to take 
away the Punishment of Sin, but by His Resurrection to raise 
us out of the sleep of sim itself! Compare the legend at the 

* Krom St Augustine's * Citle of God, Book Vi, ch. xh (Hnglahy tran 


piloted by George Ild, xér0.) 
t Hore one of the “Stones of Westminster” was shown and commented 


on. 


Lord! for Thou art my God and a 

my Creator; my ruler and my hope; my: 
‘our; my house, my country, my salvation, and: 
hear me, O Lord! Few of Thy servants 


der Thy power I desire to abide, for Thou 
ereign of all. I pray Thee to command me 


You see this prayer is simply the 
clause of the Lord's Prayer which most 


to me by Professor Westwood, It is written in gold on, 
4 Meaning — not that he is of those few, but: that, without ea 
‘east, a8 a dog, be can love, 
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omit from it, — Fiet velumtas tua, Tn being 50, it sums 
the Christian prayer of all ages. See now, in the third 
place, how far this king’s letter I am going to read to 
you sums also Christian Policy. 


“Wherefore [ render high thanks to Almighty God, for the 
happy accomplishment of all the desires which I have set 
before me, and for the satisfying of my every wish. 

“Now therefore, be it known to you all, that to Almighty 
God Himself I have, on my knees, devoted my life, to the 
end that in all things I may do justice, and with justice and 
rightness rule the kingdoms and peoples under me ; through 
out everything preserving an impartial judgment, If, hereto- 
fore, 1 have, through being, os young men are, impulsive or 
careless, done anything unjust, T mean, with God's help, to 
lose no time in remedying my fault. To which end I call 
to witness my counsellors, to whom I have entrusted the coun- 
sels of the kingdom, and I charge them that by no means, 
be it through fear of me, or the favour of any other powerful 
personage, 1o consent to any injustice, or to suffer any to shoot 
out in any part of my kingdom, I charge all my viscounts 
and those set over my whole kingdom, as they wish to keep 
my friendship or their own safety, to use no unjust force to 
any man, rich or poor; let all men, noble and not noble, rich 
and poor alike, be able to obtain their rights under the Iaw’s 
justice; and from that law let there be no deviation, either 
to favour the king or any powerful person, nor to maise money 
for me, I have no need of money raised by what is unfair, 
I also would have you know that I go now to make yeas, 
















myself or my labour ; nor will 1 ever 
are really in want of some good that 


What think you now, in candour ; 
youth of the latter days,—what ti nk 0 
types of the thought, devotion, and 
not in words, but pregnant and p 
mated these which you have been 
the Dark Ages? 

The Philosophy is Augustine's; the 
and the Letter Canute's, 

And, whatever you may feel respecting th 
or wisdom of these sayings, be assured 
above all, that they are sincere; and of 
often observed, that they are joyful 

Be assured, in the first place, that they are s 
The ideas of diplomacy and pricsteraft are | 
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times. No false knight or lying priest ever prospered, 
T believe, in any age, but certainly not in the dark 
ones. Men prospered then, only in following openly- 
declared purposes, and preaching candidly beloved and 
trusted creeds, 

And that they did so prosper, in the degree in which 
they accepted and proclaimed the Christian Gospel, 
may be seen by any of you in your historical reading, 
however partial, if only you will admit the idea that it 
could be so, and was likely to be so. You are all of 
you in the habit of supposing that temporal prosperity 
is owing either to worldly chance or to worldly pru- 
dence; and is never granted in any visible relation to 
states of religious temper. Put that treacherous doubt 
away from you, with disdain; take for basis of reason- 
ing the noble postulate, that the elements of Christian 
faith are sound, —instead of the base one, that they 
are deceptive; reread the great story of the world in 
that light, and see what a vividly real, yet miraculous 
tenor, it will then bear to you. 

‘Their faith then, I tell you first, was sincere; I tell 
you secondly that it was, in a degree few of us can now 
conceive, joyful. We continually hear of the trials, 
sometimes of the victories, of Faith,—but scarcely 
ever of its pleasures. Whereas, at this time, you will 
find that the chief delight of all good men was in the 
recognition of the goodness and wisdom of the Master, 
who had come to dwell with them upon earth, It is 


Thave said that you cannot imagine » 
the energy of daily life applied in the 
those words. 
prove it, Are any of you willing, six 
sophical experiment in the greatest of 
adopt the principles and feelings of these 
thousand years ago for a given time, s 
It cannot possibly do you any harm 
cannot possibly learn what is true in | 
without trying. If after a year’s exp 


method you find yourself no happier tl 
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Teast you will be able to support your present ‘opinions 
at once with more grace and more modesty; having 
conceded the trial it asked for, to the opposite side. 
Nor in acting temporarily on a faith you do not see to 
be reasonable, do you compromise your own integrity 
more, than in conducting, under a chemist’s directions, 
an experiment of which he foretells inexplicable conse- 
quences. And you need not doubt the power you 
possess over your own minds to do this, Were faith 
not voluntary, it could not be praised, and would not 
be rewarded. 

If you are minded thus to try, begin each day with 
Alfred's prayer, — fiat voluntas tua; resolving that you 
will stand to it, and that nothing that happens in the 
course of the day shall displease you. Then set to any 
work you have in hand with the sifted and purified 
resolution that ambition shall not mix with it, nor love 
of gain, nor desire of pleasure more. than is appointed 
for you; and that no anxicty shall touch you as to its 
issue, nor any impatience nor regret if it fail. Imagine 
that the thing is being done through you, not by you; 
that the good of it may never be known, but that at 
least, unless by your rebellion or foolishness, there can 
come no cvil into it, nor wrong chance to it, Resolve 
also with steady industry to do what you can for the 
help of your country and its honour, and the honour of 
its God ; and that you will not join hands in its iniquity, 
nor turn aside from its misery; and that in all you do 


——— 








60 The Pleasures 
and feel you will look frankly fo 
and direction, and to your own con n 
approval, of God. Live thus, and pi : 
swiftness of answer proportioned to the frankness: 
the trust, most surely the God of hope will | fill you with 
all joy and peace in believing. 

But, if you will not do this, if you have not courage 
nor heart enough to break away the fetters of carth, 
and take up the sensual bed of it, and walk; if you say 
that you are dewnd to win this thing, and become the 
other thing, and that the wishes of your friends, —and 
the interests of your family,—and the bias of your 
genius, —and the expectations of your college, —and 
all the rest of the bow-wow-wow of the wild dog-world, 
must be attended to, whether you like it or no, —then, 
at least, for shame give up talk about being free or 
independent creatures; recognize yourselves for slaves, 
in whom the thoughts are put in ward with their. 
bodies, and their hearts manacled with their hands: 
and then at Icast also, for shame, if you refuse to be 
lieve that ever there were men who gave their souls to 
God,—know and confess how surely there are those 
who sell them to His adversary, | 
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LECTURE IIL 





THE PLEASURES OF DEED, 


Alfred to Coeur de Lion. 





LECTURE III. 


THE PLEASURES OF DEED, 


ALFRED TO CUR DE LION. 


T was my endeavour, in the preceding lecture, to 

vindicate the thoughts and arts of our Saxon an- 
cestors trom whatever scorn might lie coucned under 
the terms applied to them by Dean Stanley, —‘fantas- 
tic,’ and ‘childish.’ Today my task must be carried 
forward, first, in asserting the grace in fantasy, and 
the force in infancy, of the English mind, before the 
Conquest, against the allegations contained in the 
final passage of Dean Stanley's description of the first 
founded Westminster; a passage which accepts and 
asserts, more distinctly than any other equally brief 
statement I have met with, the to my mind extremely 
disputable theory, that the Norman invasion was in 
every respect a sanitary, moral, and intellectual bless- 
ing to England, ond that the arrow which slew her 
Harold was indeed the Arrow of the Lord's deliv- 
erance. 

& 


sister Edith, on the day of 
his name with hers as witness to 


dows, that sree in the pasa 

humble wooden churches and wattled 

Saxon period, might have warned th 

present that the days of their rule w 

and that the avenging, civilising, stim 

another and a mightier race was at wi 

change the whole face of their langu: 

their Church, and their commonwealth. — 

so far exceeding the demands of the aud? as 

minds of our Anglo-Saxon ancestors, was | 

only in faith, but in hope: in the ho 

had yet a glorious career to run; that the 

sovereigns would not be broken, even when the 

Alfred had ceased to reign.” is 
There must surely be some among m| 

are startled, if not offended, at being tol 

which I emphasized in this sentence, ' 

of our Saxon fathers were, although 

and, although childish, stagnant; that 
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fantastic stagnation, they were savage,—and in their 
innocent dullness, criminal; so that the future charac- 
ter and fortune of the race depended on the critical 
advent of the didactic and disciplinarian Norman baron, 
at once to polish them, stimulate, and chastise. 

Before I venture to say a word in distinct arrest of 
this judgment, I will give you a chart, as clear as the 
facts observed in the two previous lectures allow, of 
the state and prospects of the Saxons, when this vio 
lent benediction of conquest happened to them: and 
especially I would rescue, in the measure that justice 
bids, the memory even of their Pagan religion from 
the general scorn in which I used Carlyle’s description 
of the idol of ancient Prussia as universally exponent of 
the temper of Northern devotion. That Triglaph, or 
Triglyph Idol, (derivation of Triglaph wholly unknown 
to me—I use Triglyph only for my own handicst epi- 
thet), last set up, on what is now St, Mary's hill in 
Brandenburg, in 1023, belonged indeed to a people 
wonderfully like the Saxons,—geographically their 
close neighbours,—in habits of life, and aspect of 
native land, scarcely distinguishable from them,—in 
Carlyle's words, a “strong-boned, iracund, herdsman 
and fisher people, highly averse to be interfered with, 
in their religion especially, and inhabiting a moory flat 
country, full of lakes and woods, but with plenty also 
of alluvial mud, grassy, frugiferous, apt for the plough" 


—in all things like the _s I read the 


with” is in absolute fello 
gathers itself in its places of 


stead of oak trees, round its 

wood, diabolically voce! now; 

instead of dumb. 

Far other than these, their 

and Angles!—tribes between 

are of no moment whatsoever, exce) 

boy or girl may with grace remember tl 

Jand,’ exactly and strictly so called, was 

trict in the extreme south of Denmarl 

islands estimable at sixty miles square of 

Directly south of it, the definitely so-c 

held the western shore of Holstein, with 

of the Elbe, and the sca-mark isle, 

since the principal temple of Saxon w 

to Leipsic,* we may include under our 
* Turmen, vol Ly pe 23, 
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Saxons, the inhabitants of the whole level district of 
North Germany, from the Gulf of Flensburg to the 
Hartz; and, eastward, all the country watered by the 
Elbe as far as Saxon Switzerland, 

Of the character of this race I will not here speak 
at any length: only note of it this essential point, that 
their religion was at once more practical and more im- 
aginative than that of the Norwegian peninsula; the 
Norse religion being the conception rather of natural 
than moral powers, but the Saxon, primarily of moral, 
as the lords of natural—their central divine image, 
Irminsul,* holding the standard of peace in her right 
hand, a balance in her left. Such a religion may de- 
generate into mere slaughter and rapine; but it has 
the making in it of the noblest men. 

More practical at all events, whether for good or 
evil, in this trust in a future reward for courage and 
purity, than the mere Scandinavian awe of existing 
Earth and Cloud, the Saxon religion was also more 
imaginative, in its nearer conception of human feeling 
in divine creatures. And when this wide hope and 
high reverence had distinct objects of worship and 
prayer, offered to them by Christianity, the Saxons 
casily became pure, passionate, and thoughtful Chris- 
tians ; while the Normans, to the last, had the greatest 
difficulty in apprehending the Christian teaching of the 
Franks, and still deny the power of Christianity, even 
when they have become inveterate in its form. 


© Properly plural * Images? — Yemningx\ smd Leese. _— 


‘iiencsweita Meat 

of the sand or the sea, with wl 
Beauty and Justice, a red ro 
of gifts, and in her right hand, 
balance, for due doom, with 
in her left. Far other than tt 
born. enongh, they too, in ile, 
rising from defeat against Ch 
but by death—yet, by no means 
manner of yours, ‘averse to be 
opinions, or their religion. Eagerly do 
contrary — joyfully reverent — instantly 
acceptant of whatever better insight or 
stranger could bring them, of the 
man, - 
And let me here ask you especially to take 
of that origin of the true bearing of 
England, the Red Rose. Her own 
afterwards alike the white and red, it 
paleness, or the crimson, of death; b 
was the symbol of heavenly beauty and 

told you in my first lecture that one 
ment in our school would be to p 
map of England, including old North 
the whole country, in its real 
Frith of Forth and Straits of Dover, 

f habitation given, besides th 
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and London, —namely, those of Canterbury and Win- 
chester, York and Lancaster, Holy Island and Melrose; 
the latter instead of Iona, because, as we have seen, 
the influence of St, Columba expires with the advance 
of Christianity, while that of Cuthbert of Melrose con- 
nects itself with the most sacred feelings of the entire 
Northumbrian kingdom, and Scottish border, down 
to the days of Scott—wreathing also into its circle 
many of the legends of Arthur. Will you forgive my 
connecting the personal memory of having once had 
a wild rose gathered for me, in the glen of Thomas the 
Rhymer, by the daughter of one of the few remaining 
Catholic houses of Scotland, with the pleasure I have 
in reading to you this following true account of the 
origin of the name of St. Cuthbert's birthplace ;—the 
rather because | owe it to friendship of the same date, 
with Mr, Cockburn Muir, of Melrose, 

“To those who have eyes to read it,” says Mr. Muir, 
“the name ‘Melrose’ is written full and fair, on the 
fair face of all this reach of the valley, The name is 
anciently spelt Mailros, and later, Malros, never Mul- 
ros; (‘Mul’ being the Celtic word taken to mean 
‘bare’). Ros is Rose; the forms Meal or Mol imply 
great quantity or number, Thus Malros means the 
place of many roses, 

“This is precisely the notable characteristic of the 
neighbourhood, The wild rose is indigenous. There 
is no nook nor cranny, no bank nor brae, which is not, 
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this main head of it 1 









© Thad not time to quote i fully in the 
of Keltic and Hebrew, can only submit it 2 


with customary heraldic precision. The shield | 
the exact phonetic equivalent for the expletive. 
express ‘lure promontory,’ quite certainly he 

Not only this,the Earls of Haddington were frst 
(1619) ; and their Shield, quarterly, is charged, for Me 
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Scotch, —that of Bishop Douglas, —the word ‘Rois’ 
stands alike’ for King, and Rose. 

Summing now the features I have too shortly speci- 
fied in the Saxon character,—its imagination, its 
docility, its love of knowledge, and its love of beauty, 
you will be prepared to accept my conclusive state- 
ment, that they gave rise to a form of Christian faith 
which appears to me, in thé present state of my knowl 
edge, one of the purest and most intellectual ever aty 
tained in Christendom ;—never yet understood, partly 
because of the extreme rudeness of its expression in. 
the art of manuscripts, and partly because, on account 
of its very purity, it sought no expression in architec- 
ture, being a religion of daily life, and humble lodging. 
For these two practical reasons, first;—and for this 
more weighty third, that the intellectual character of it 
is at the same time most truly, as Dean Stanley told 
you, childlike; showing itself in swiftness of imagina- 
tive apprehension, and in the fearlessly candid applica- 
tion of great principles to small things. Its character 
in this kind may be instantly felt by any sympathetic 
and gentle person who will read carefully the book T 
have already quoted to you, the Venerable Bede's life 
of St, Cuthbert; and the intensity and sincerity of it 
in the highest orders of the laity, by simply counting 
the members of Saxon Royal families who ended their 
lives in monasteries. 

Now, at the very moment when this faith, innocence, 





















significant), and embracing, over 
France, the buildings even of tt 
lages; his artistic enthusiasm, 
Sagacity, and his patriotism, by 
render his analysis of history 
constructive period the most 
and certainly, in its field, ext 
‘nationality his account is imp 

ional interest in the mere 
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. and comparative insensibility to the power of sculpture; 


—but of the time with which we are now concerned, 
whatever he tells you must be regarded with grateful 
attention. 

T introduce, therefore, the Normans to you, on their 
first entering France, under his descriptive terms of 
them.* 

“ As soon as they were established on the soil, these 
barbarians became the most hardy and active builders. 
Within the space of a century and a half, they had 
covered the country on which they had definitely 
landed, with religious, monastic, and civil edifices, of 
an extent and richness then little common. It is diffi- 
cult to suppose that they had brought from Norway the 
elements of art,t but they were possessed by a per- 
sisting and penetrating spirit; their brutal force did 
not want for grandeur, Conquerors, they raised castles 
to assure their domination; they soon recognized the 
Moral foree of the clergy, and endowed it richly. 
Eager always to attain their end, when once they saw 
it, they mever left one of their enterprises unfinished, and 
in that they differed completely from the Southern 
inhabitants of Gaul. Tenacious extremely, they were 
perhaps the only ones among the barbarians estab- 
lished in France who had ideas of order; the only ones 


* Article Architectures" vol i, po 138. 
t They Aad brought some, of a variously Charybalie, Serpentine, and Diabolic 
eharactae, J. Be 





try by Norman Jaw, though n 
risen round her field of blood, — 
Sublician bridge had been petrified | 
pontifices. But the decoration, th 
ture of those arches, they owed 
“whose words they stole without 
three centuries before, the Saxon 


* Of Oxford, during the after 
1 See the concluding section of 
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in central France, nor in Burgundy, nor can there be 
| any need for us to throw light on (faire ressortir) the. 
| Superiority of the warrior spirit of the Normans, during 
the later times of the Carlovingian epoch, over the 
spirit of the chiefs of Frank descent, established on 
the Gallo-Roman soil." There's a bit of honesty ina 
Frenchman for you! 

T have just said that they valued religion chiefly for 
its influence of order in the present world: being in 
this, observe, as nearly as may be the exact reverse 
of modern believers, or persons who profess to ~be 
such,—of whom it may be generally alleged, too truly, 
that they value religion with respect to their future 
bliss rather than their present duty; and are therefore 
continually careless of its direct commands, with easy 
excuse to themselves for disobedience to them, Where- 
as the Norman, finding in his own heart an irresistible 
impulse to action, and perceiving himself to be sct, 
with entirely strong body, brain, and will, in the midst 
of a weak and dissolute confusion of all things, takes 
from the Bible instantly into his conscience every exhor- 
tation to Do and to Govern; and becomes, with all 
his might and understanding, a blunt and rough ser- 
vant, knecht, or knight of God, liable to much misap- 
prehension, of course, as to the services immediately 
required of him, but supposing, since the whole make 


of him, outside and in, is a soldier's, that God 
him fora soldier, and that he is to 
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i Cassino, (St, Benedict again!) on the road of Naples, 

& and the Mount of Angels (Garganus) above Bari.” 

{ (Quereeta Gargani—verily, laborant; ew, et orant.) 

| “The pilgrims wished to visit during their journey the 

| monasteries built on these two mountains, and there- 
| fore nearly always, ¢ither going or returning to the 
Holy Land, passed through Magna Graccia. 

( “In one of the carliest years of the eleventh cen- 
tury, about forty of these religious travellers, having 
returned from the Holy Land, chanced to have met 
together in Salerno at the moment when a-small Sar 
acen fleet came to insult the town, and demand of it 
a military contribution, The inhabitants of South 
Ttaly, at this time, abandoned to the delights of their 
enchanted climate, had lost nearly all military courage, 
The Salernitani saw with astonishment forty Norman 
knights, after having demanded horses and arms from 
the Prince of Salerno, order the gates of the town to 
be opened, charge the Saracens fearlessly, and put 
them to flight. The Salernitani followed, however, the 
example given them by these brave warriors, and those 
of the Mussulmans who escaped their swords were 
forced to re-embark in all haste. 

“The Prince of Salerno, Guaimar IIL, tried in vain 
to keep the warrior-pilgrims at his court; but at bis 
solicitation other companies established themselves on 
the rocks of Salerno and Amalfi, until, on Christmas 
Day, 1041, (exactly a quarter of a century chore Yse 








knights; the Count of Ae 
number, is named as an impo 
army—admit it for ten times T: 
sand men in all. At Aversa, tl 
men form, coolly on Christmas D; 
of—well, I told you they did 
now we're here, we may as well, whil 
—overthrow the Greek empire! TI 
game!—a Christmas mumming to 
lowing year, the whole of Apulia 
them, 

I will not spoil, by abstracting, 
lowing history of Robert Guiscard 
soldier of that or any other time: 
it for yourselves, only asking you to 
it, the sketch, in Turner’s history of 
of Alfred's long previous war with t 
ing; pointing out to you for foci 
© In Lombardy, south 
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contest, the ‘culminating incidents of naval battle: In 
Guiscard’s struggle with the Greeks, he encounters for 
their chief naval force the Venetian fleet under the 
Doge Domenico Selvo, The Venctians are at this 
moment undoubted masters in all naval warfare; the 
Normans are worsted easily the first day,—the second 
day, fighting harder, they are defeated again, and so 
disastrously that the Venetian Doge takes no precau- 
tions against them on the third day, thinking them 
utterly disabled. Guiscard attacks him again on the 
third day, with the mere wreck of his own ships, and 
defeats the tired and amazed Italians finally! 

The sea-fight between Alfred's ships and those of 
Hasting, ought to be still more memorable to us. 
Alfred, as I noticed in last lecture, had built war ships 
nearly twice as long as the Normans’, swifter, and 
steadier on the waves. Six Norman ships were rav- 
aging the Isle of Wight; Alfred sent nine of his own 
to take them. The King’s fleet found the Northmen's 
embayed, and three of them aground. The three others 
engaged Alfred's nine, twice their size ; twoot the Viking 
ships were taken, but the third escaped, with only five 
men! A nation which verily took its pleasures in its 
Deeds. 

But before I can illustrate farther cither their deeds 
or their religion, I must for an instant meet the objec- 
tion which I suppose the extreme probity of the nine 
teenth century must feel acutely against these men, — 
that they all lived by thieving. 


tional desire to live on the loot of 
always entertained by English 
ladies of good position, falling in } 
without immediate prospect of 
grave Square, that they can find in 
landing, a bungalow ready furnished 
fans, china, and shawls,—ices an 


© This was prevented by the necessity for the 
Oxford lectures: T am now preparing that on 
somewhat expanded form 
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mand, —four-and-twenty slaves succeeding each other 
hourly to swing the punkah, and a regiment with a 
beautiful band to “keep order” outside, all round the 
house. 

Entreating your pardon for what may seem rade in 
these personal remarks, I will further entreat you to 
read my account of the death of Cexur de Lion in the 
third number of ‘Fors Clavigera’—and also the scenes 
in ‘Ivanhoe’ between Ceeur de Lion and Locksley; 
and commending these few passages to your quict 
consideration, I proceed to give you another anecdote 
or two of the Normans in Italy, twelve years later than 
those given above, and, therefore, only thirteen years 
before the battle of Hastings, 

‘Their division of South Italy among them especially, 
and their defeat of Venice, had alarmed everybody 
considerably, — especially the Pope, Leo 1X., who did 
not understand this manifestation of thcir piety. He 
sent to Henry III, of Germany, to whom he owed his 
Popedom, for some German knights, and got five hun- 
dred spears; gathered out of all Apulia, Campania, and 
the March of Ancona, what Greek and Latin troops 

+ were to be had, to join his own army of the patrimony 
of St. Peter; and the holy Pontiff, with this numerous 
army, but no general, began the campaign by a pil- 
grimage with all his troops to Monte Cassino, in order 
to obtain, if it might be, St. Benedict for general. 

Against the Pope's collected masses, tN St Bene, 


-The two armies met in fro 


Joo day, 18th June, thirteen y: 

battle of Hastings, The Gern 
heart of the Pope's army, but they 
dred; the Normans surrounded 
them, nearly to a man—and then 1 
short work with the Italians and Greel 
with the wreck of them, fied into Gi 
townspeople dared not defend their 
the Pope himself out of their gates- 
the Norman army. 

He met it, of alone, St. Benedict | 
now, when he had no longer the st 
trust in, 

The Normans, as they approached him, t 
selves on their knees, —covered th 
and implored his pardonmand his b 
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There's a bit of poetry—if you like,—but a piece 
of steel-clad fact also, compared to which the battle 
of Hastings and Waterloo both, were mere boys’ 
squabbles, 

You don't suppose, you British schoolboys, that yon 
overthrew Napoleon—you? Your prime Minister 
folded up the map of Europe at the thought of him. 
Not you, but the snews of Heaven, and the hand of 
Him who dasheth in pieces with a rod of iron, He 
casteth forth His ice like morsels,—who can stand 
before His cold? 

But, so far as you have indeed the right to trust in 
the courage of your own hearts, remember also—it is 
not in Norman nor Saxon, but in Celtic race that your 
real strength lies. The battles both of Waterloo and 
Alma were won by Irish and Scots—by the terrible 
Scots Greys, and by Sir Colin’s Highlanders, Your 
‘thin red line,’ was kept steady at Alma only by 
Colonel Yea’s swearing at them. 

But the old Pope, alone against a Norman army, 
wanted nobody to swear at him, Steady enough he, 
having somebody to bless him, instead of swear at him, 
St. Benedict, namely; whose (memory shall we say?) 
helped him now at his pinch in a singular manner, — 
for the Normans, having got the old man’s forgiveness, 
vowed themselves his feudal servants; and for seven 
centuries afterwards the whole kingdom of Naples re- 


mained a fief of St. Peter,—won {or a | 
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In 1874, I went to see Etna, Scylla, Charybdis, and 
the tombs of the Norman Kings at Palermo; surprised, 
as you may imagine, to find that there wasn't a stroke 
nor a notion of Norman work in them. They are, 
every atom, done by Greeks, and are as pure Greck as 
the temple of Aigina; but more rich and refined, I 
drew with accurate care, and with measured profile of 
every moulding, the tomb built for Roger IL (after- 
wards Frederick If. was laid in its dark porphyry). 
And it is a perfect type of the Greek-Christian form 
of tomb —temple over sarcophagus, in which the ped- 
iments rise gradually, as time goes on, into acute 
angles—get pierced in the gable with foils, and their 
sculptures thrown outside on their flanks, and become 
at last in the fourteenth century, the tombs of Verona. 
But what is the meaning of the Normans employing 
these Greek slaves for their work in Sicily (within 
thirty miles of the field of Himera)? Well, the main 
meaning is that though the Normans could build, they 
couldn't carye, and were wise enough not to try to, 
when they couldn't, as you do now all over this in- 
tensely comic and tragic town: but, here in England, 
they only employed the Saxon with a grudge, and 
therefore being more and more driven to use barren 
mouldings without sculpture, gradually developed the 
structural forms of archivolt, which breaking into the 
lancet, brighten and balance themselves into the sym- 


metry of early English Gothic i 








ape 


supporter, and for some time | 

of St. George’s Guild, Mr. 

to Oxford on Guild business, I 

the photographs of the front 

had been collected for this lecture; 
afterwards, in taking him through tt 

to show him the Athena of A&gina 
important of the Greek ples | 

by Professor Richmond. The statue 
placed that in looking up to it, the p 
the forehead is seen in a steeply 

says Mr. Baker, pointing to it, 

arch of Iffiey.” Sure enough, there it 
and a moment's reflection showed me h 
with what instinctive fitness, the Nor 
looking to the Greeks as their absol 
sculpture, and recognizing also, during 
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the hieroglyphic use of the zigzag, for water, by the 
Egyptians, might have adopted this easily attained 
decoration at once as the sign of the element over 
which they reigned, and of the power of the Greck 
goddess who ruled both it and them. 

T do not in the least press your acceptance of such 
a tradition, nor for the rest, do I care myself whence 
any method of ornament is derived, if only, as a stran- 
ger, you bid it reverent welcome, But much proba- 
bility is added to the conjecture by the indisputable 
transition of the Greek egg and arrow moulding into 
the floral cornices of Saxon and other twelfth century 
cathedrals in Central France. These and other such 
transitions and exaltations I will give you the materials 
to study at your leisure, after illustrating in my next 
lecture the forces of religious imagination by which all 
that was most beautiful in them was inspired. 





LECTURE IV. 


(Now. 8, 1884.) 





THE PLEASURES OF FANCY. 


Coeur de Lion to Blizateth 


(1189 to 1558). 





LECTURE IV. 


THE PLEASURES OF FANCY. 


CC@UR DE LION TO ELIZABETH. 


N using the word “ Fancy,” for the mental faculties 

of which I am to speak to-day, I trust you, at your 
leisure, to read the Introductory Note to the second 
volume of * Moder Painters’ in the small new edition, 
which gives sufficient reason for practically including 
under the single term Fancy, or Fantasy, all the ener- 
gies of the Imagination,—in the terms of the last sen- 
tence of that preface,— the healthy, voluntary, and 
necessary,* action of the highest powers of the human 
mind, on subjects properly demanding and justifying 
their exertion.” 

I must farther ask you to read, in the same volume, 
the close of the chapter ‘Of Imagination Penetrative,’ 
Pp. 120 to 130, of which the gist, which I must give as 
the first principle from which we start in our to-day’s 
inquiry, is that “ Imagination, rightly so called, has no 


* Meaaing that ail healthy minds potcus imagination, and use it at will, under 
fixes laws of truthful perception and memory. 


those lines to his wife, : 
for the drapery of his fi 


universal power which I now wish 
by the Fancy, including all imagin 
ing these lines of Wordsworth’s 
description of a true lover's hay 
falls in love with a girl, you say he 
for her; but if he love her rightly, t 
her noble qualities; you ought to say 
imagination for her; for then he 

+ Vide pp. soa 
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new light of loye which sees and tells of the mind in 
her,—and this neither falsely nor vainly. His love 
docs not bestow, it discovers, what is indeed most 
precious in his mistress, and most needful for his own 
life and happiness. Day by day, as he loves her bet- 
ter, he discerns her more truly; and it Is only the truth 
of his love that does so. Falsehood to her, would at 
once disenchant and blind him. 

In my first lecture of this year, [ pointed out to you 
with what extreme simplicity and reality the Chris- 
tian faith must have presented itself to the Northern 
Pagan’s mind, in its distinction from his former con- 
fused and monstrous mythology. It was also in that 
simplicity and tangible reality of conception, that this 

’ Faith became to them, and to the other savage nations 
of Europe, Tutress of the real power of their imagina- 
tion; and it became so, only in so far as it indeed con- 
veyed to them statements which, however in some re- 
spects mysterious, were yet most literally and brightly 
true, as compared with their former conceptions, So 
that while the blind cunning of the savage had pro- 
duced only misshapen logs or scrawls ; the seetg imagi- 
nation of the Christian painters created, for them and 
for all the world, the perfect types of the Virgin and 
of her Son; which became, indeed, Divine, by being, 
with the most affectionate truth, human, 

And the association of this truth in loving concep- 
tion, with the general honesty and truth of the charac. 


aspect she bears to others. 
next lecture, I speak of the PI 
distinct from those of the Im: 
limits or clearness of brief title had p 
should have said, wntransfigured tn 
the one side, truth which we h: q 
transfigure, and on the other, trath t 
which is incapable of transfigur : 
at a girl till one altered abate 
the best of her, she és one; but o 
cockchafer till one believes it is a 
With this warning of the conn 
between the honest intellect and | 
nation; and using henceforward 
‘Fancy’ for all inventive vision, 1 
with you the meaning and conseq 
and cager exertion of the fancy on 
between the twelfth and sixteentl 
Its first, and admittedly most q 
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the promotion of the group of martyr saints of the 
third century to thrones of uncontested dominion in 
heaven, had better be distinttly understood, before we 
debate of it, either with the Iconoclast or the Ration- 
alist. This apotheosis by the Imagination is the sub-+ 
ject of my present lecture, To-day I only describe it, 
—in my next lecture 1 will discuss it, 

Observe, however, that in giving such a history of 
the mental constitution of nascent Christianity, we 
have to deal with, and carefully to distinguish, two 
entirely different orders in its accepted hierarchy 
one, scarcely founded at all on personal characters or 
acts, but mythic or symbolic; often merely the revi- 
val, the baptized resuscitation of a Pagan deity, or the 
personified omnipresence of a Christian virtue;—the 
other, a senate of Patres Conscripti of real persons, 
great in genius, and perfect, humanly speaking, in holi- 
ness; who by their personal force and inspired wis- 
dom, wrought the plastic body of the Church into such 
noble form as in each of their epochs it was able to 
receive; and on the right understanding of whose 
lives, nor less of the affectionate traditions which mag- 
nified and illumined their memories, must absolutely 
depend the value of every estimate we form, whether 
of the nature of the Christian Church herself, or of the 
directness of spiritual agency by which she was guided.* 


"If the reader belleres in no spiritual agency, still his understanding of the 
fit letters in the Alphabet of History depends on his comprehending rightly 
the tempers of the people who déd. 


ing as they are, or are not, rea 

Of these two great orders 
Greek Church alone. © 

The Gothic Christians, once d 
ship of Odin and Thor, abjure 
trust in the elements, and all 
will have their Saints in flesh and 
ih plume and armour; and 
invisible. In all the Religious sc 
and Scinc, you will not find ; 
personified ; the dress oe ight 
steel or sound broadcloth, ne f 
fringed by thunder; and while tl 
Giotto at Padua presents her heart ii 
and tramples at the same instant o 
‘treasures of the world, and gives: 
ers; that on the west porch of 
clothe a Seppe al 
of the town. 

‘On the contrary, it is. gaa 
imagery of the Greek Church, 
cise of the Imagination, a represe 
or beast which purports to e 
or the brute. Every mortal creatur 
mortal Intelligence or Influence: a 
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| Apostle, a Lion an Evangelist, an Angel the Eternal 

| justice or benevolence; and the most historical and 
indubitable of Saints are compelled to set forth, in 
their vulgarly apparent persons, a Platonic myth or an 
Athanasian article, 

I therefore take note first of the mythic saints in 
succession, whom this treatment of them by the 
Byzantine Church made afterwards the favourite idols 
of all Christendom, 


I, The most mythic is of course St. Sophia; the 
shade of the Greek Athena, passing into the ‘ Wisdom’ 
of the Jewish Proverbs and Psalms, and the Apoery- 
phal ‘Wisdom of Solomon.’ She always remains 
understood as a personification only; and has no direct 
influence on the mind of the unlearned multitude of 
Western Christendom, except as a godmother,—in 
which kindly function she is more and more accepted 
as times go on; her healthy influence being perhaps 
greater over sweet vicars’ daughters in Wakefield— 
when Wakefield was,—than over the prudentest of the 
rarely prudent Empresses of Byzantium, 

Il, Of St. Catharine of Egypt there are vestiges of 
personal tradition which may perhaps permit the sup- 
position of her having really once existed, as a very 
lovely, witty, proud, and ‘fanciful’ girl. She after- 
wards becomes the Christian type of the Bride, in the 
* Song of Solomon,’ involved with an ideal of all that ia 


purest in the life of a nun, 

of a martyr. It is scarecly p 

fluence of the conceptions forn 

the sentiments of Christian 

orders;—to their practical 

tresses of a houschold or a nation, | 

have been less conducive. 2 
TIL St. Barbara, also an r 

rine’s contemporary, though the most | 

mythic saints, is also, after St. Sophi 

poreal; she vanishes far away int 

and her “Turris acnea” becomes 


safety, of which the Scriptural 

enough felt by merely looking out tl 

word “ Tower,” in your concordai 

ual power, in the fortitudes alike Ke 

was in all probability made im 
Christendom, both by the fortification 
ders df Diocese: 1 hava endelea 


general relations to St. Sophia in the 
dialogue between them, given in the 
the ‘Ethics of the Dust," 

Afterwards, as Gothic architecture 
inant, and at last beyond question the 
ful of all temple-building, St. Barbara's “ 
course, its perfected symbol and utmost 
and whether in the coronets of coun! 
worn on the brows of the noblest cities 
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bard bell-tower on the mountains, and the English 
spire on Sarum plain, the geometric majesty of the 
Egyptian maid became glorious in harmony of 
defence, and sacred with precision of symbol. 

As the buildings which showed her utmost skill were 
chiefly exposed to lightning, she is invoked in defence 
from it; and our petition in the Litany, against sudden 
death, was written originally to her. The blasphemous 
corruptions of her into a patroness of cannon and gun- 
powder, are among the most ludicrous, (because precisely 
contrary to the original tradition,) as well as the most 
deadly, insolences and stupidities of Renaissance Art. 

IV. St. Margaret of Antioch was a shepherdess; 
the St. Genevitve of the East; the type of feminine 
gentleness and simplicity. Traditions of the resur- 
rection of Alcestis perhaps mingle in those of her 
contest with the dragon; but at all events, she differs 
from the other three great mythic saints, in express 
ing the soul's victory over temptation or affliction, 
by Christ's miraculous help, and without any special 
power of its own. She is the saint of the meck and 
of the poor; her virtue and her victory are those of 
all gracious and lowly womanhood; and her memory 
is consecrated among the gentle households of Europe; 
no other name, except those of Jeanne and Jeanie, 
scems so gifted with a baptismal fairy power of giving 
grace and peace. 

T must be forgiven for thinking, even on this canow- 


ened gradually by the 
music; and is at its best <a? 


teenth century, when she rather 
with the already tempting and | 
sound; and we are told that “ 
Cecilia virgo in corde suo soli L 
dicens, ‘Fiat, Domine, cor meum 
immaculatum, ut non confundar.’” 

(“While the instruments played, Cec 
sang in her heart only to the Le 
be my heart and body made 
confounded.) 

This sentence occurs in my g 

le convent of Beau-pré, written” 
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illustrated with a miniature of Cecilia sitting silent at 
a banquet, where all manner of musicians are playing, 
I need not point out to you how the law, not of 
sacred music only, so called, but of a// music, is deter- 
mined by this sentence; which means in effect that 
unless music exalt and purify, it is not under St. Ce- 
cilia’s ordinance, and it is not, virtually, music at: all. 
Her confessed power at last expires amidst a hub- 
bub of, odes and sonatas; and I suppose her presence 
at a Morning Popular is as little anticipated as desired. 
Unconfessed, she is of all the mythic saints for ever 
the greatest; and the child im its nurse’s arms, and 
every tender and gentle spisit which resolves to purify 
in itself,—as the eye for seeing, so the ear for hearing, 
—may still, whether behind the Temple veil,” or at 
the fireside, and by the wayside, hear Cecilia sing. 
+t, standing in the Sowest place, 

And mingled with the woreday crowd, 

A poor man looks, with Tifted face, 

And bears the Angels cry aloud) 


Ble seckee not how each instant files, 
‘One moment In fiteralty 5 

His spirit with the Angels cries 

To Thee, wo Thee, continually, 


"What if, [salab-like, be know 
Hig heart be weak, his lips unclexn, 
‘His nature wile, his office low, 
His dwelling and his people mesn? 


“To auch the Angels spake of old— 

‘To such of yore, the glory came; 

“These altar tires can ne'er grow cold = ‘ 
‘Then be it his, that cleansing flame."* 


“These verses, part of a very jovely poem, “To Thee all Aegel ery wows 
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It would delay me too long jest now to trace im 
specialty farther the functions of the mythic, or, as in 
another sense they may be truly called, the universal, 
Saints: the next greatest of them, St. Ursa, is essen- 
tially Beitish,—and you will find esough about her in 
« Fors Clavigera’; the others, I will simply give you in 
entirely authoritative order from the St. Louis’ Psalter, 
as he read and thought of them. 

The proper Service-book of the thirteenth century 
consists first of the pure Psalter; then of certain essen- 
tial passages of the Old Testament—invariably the 
Song of Miriam at the Red Sea and the last song of 
Moses ;—ordinarily also the 12th of Isaiah and the 
prayer of Habakkuk; while St. Louis’ Psalter has also 
the prayer of Hannah, and that of Hezekiah (Isaiah 
xxxviii. 1O—20); the Song of the Three Children ; the 
the Benedictus, the Magnificat, and the Nunc Dimittis. 
Then follows the Athanasian Creed; and then, as in 
all Psalters after their chosen Scripture passages, the 
collects to the Virgin, the Te Deum, and Service to 
Christ, beginning with the Psalm ‘ The Lord reigneth’ ; 
and then the collects to the greater individual saints, 
closing with the Litany, or constant prayer formercy * 
to Christ, and all saints; of whom the order is—Arch- 
angels, Patriarchs, Apostles, Disciples, Innocents, Mar- 


Ia the ‘Monthly Packet’ for September 1873, are only signed ‘Veritas.’ The 

volume for that year (the r6th) ia well worth getting, for the sake of the admira- 
‘epers in it by Musa Sewell, on questions of the day; by Misa A.C. Owen, 
wistian Art; and the unsigned Cameos from English History. 
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| tyrs, Confessors, Monks, and Virgins. Of women the 

| Magdalen a/tways leads; St. Mary of Egypt usually 
follows, but may be the last. Then the order varies in 
every place, and prayer-book, no recognizable suprem» 
acy being traceable; except in relation to the place, 
er person, for whom the book was written. In St. 
Louis’, St. Genevitve (the last saint to whom he 
prayed on his death-bed) follows the two Maries; then 
come—memorable for you best, as easiest, in this six- 
foil group,—Saints Catharine, Margaret, and Scolas- 
tica, Agatha, Cecilia, and Agnes; and then ten more, 
whom you may learn or not as you like; I note them 
now only for future reference,—more lively and easy ‘ 
for your learning,—by their French names, 


Felicité, 
Colombe, 
Christine, 


Aurée, Honorine, 


Radegonde, 
Praxéde, 
Euphémie, 


Bathilde, Eugénie. 
Such was the system of Theology into which the 
Imaginative Religion of Europe was crystallized, by 
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idea which may be embodied and painted in a miracu- 
Tous legend; credible, as history, even then, only to the 
vulgar; but powerful over them, nevertheless, exactly 
in proportion to the degree in which it can be pic. 
tured and fancied as a living creature. Consider even 
yet in these days of mechanism, how the dullest John 
Bull cannot with perfect complacency adore Aimself, 
except under the figure of Britannia or the British 
Lion; and how the existence of the popular jest-book, 
which might have seemed secure in its necessity to 
our weekly recreation, is yet virtually centred on the 
imaginary animation of a puppet, and the imaginary 
elevation to reason of a dog. But in the Middle Ages, 
this action of the Fancy, now distorted and despised, 
was the happy and sacred tutress of every faculty of 
the body and soul; and the works and thoughts 
of art, the joys and toils of men, rose and flowed on 
in the bright air of it, with the aspiration of a flame, 
and the beneficence of a fountain. 

And now, in the rest of my lecture, I had intended 
to give you a broad summary of the rise and fall of 
English art, born under this code of theology, and this 
enthusiasm of duty ;—of its risc, from the rude vaults 
of Westminster, to the finished majesty of Wells ;— 
and of its fall, from that brief hour of the thirteenth 
century, through the wars of the Bolingbroke, and the 
pride of the Tudor, and the Inst of the Stewart, to 
expire under the mocking snarl and ruthless blow of 
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A leaf of it, at least, as far as you or I could tell, 
for Professor Westwood's copy is just as good, in all 
the parts finished, as the original: and, for all prac- 
tical purpose, I show you here in my hand a leaf of 
the Bible which your own King Alfred saw with his 
own bright cyes, and from which he learned his child- 
faith in the days of dawning thought! 

There are few English children who do not know 
the story of Alired, the king, letting the cakes burn, 
and being chidden by his peasant hostess, How few 
English children—nay, how few perhaps of their 
educated, not to say learned, elders—reflect upon, if 
even they know, the far different scenes through which 
he had passed when a child! 

Concerning his father, his mother, and his own 
childhood, suppose you were to teach your children 
first these following main facts, before you come to 
the toasting of the muffin? 

His father, educated by Helmstan, Bishop of Win- 
chester, had been offered the throne of the great 
Saxon kingdom of Mercia in his carly youth; had 
refused it, and entered, as a noyice under St. Swithin 
the monastery at Winchester. From St. Swithin, he 
received the monastic habit, and was appointed by 
Bishop Helmstan one of his sub-deacons! 

“The quict seclusion which Ethelwulph’s slow* 





* Turner, quotisg William of Malmesbury, “ Crassioris et hiebetis ingenii"— 
meaning that he had neither ardour for war, nor ambition for kinghood. 
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capacity and meek temper coveted” was not permitted 
to him by fate. The death of his elder brother left 
him the only living representative of the line of the 
‘West Saxon princes. His accession to the throne 
became the desire of the people. He obtained a dis- 
pensation from the Pope to leave the cloister; 
assumed the crown of Egbert ; and retained Egbert’s 
prime minister, Alstan, Bishop of Sherbome, who was 
the Minister in peace and war, the Treasurer, and the 
Counsellor, of the kings of England, over a space, from 
first to last, of fifty years. 

Alfred’s mother, Osburga, must have been married 
for love. She was the daughter of Oslac, the king's 
cup-bearer. Extolled for her piety and understand- 
ing, she bore the king four sons; dying before the 
last, Alfred, was five years old, but leaving him St. 
Swithin for his tutor. How little do any of us think, 
in idle talk of rain or no rain on St. Swithin’s day, that 
we speak of the man whom Alfred’s father obeyed 
as a monk, and whom his mother chose for his 
guardian ! < 

Alfred,“both to father and mother, was the best 
beloved of their children. On his mother’s death, his 
father sent him, being then five years old, with a great 
retinue through France and across the Alps to Rome; 
and there the Pope anointed him King, (heir-appar- 
ent to the English throne), at the request of his 
* “her, 
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Think of it, you travellers through the Alps by 
tunnels, that you may go to balls at Rome or hells at 
Monaco. Here is another manner of journey, another 
goal for it, appointed for your little king. At twelve, 
he was already the best hunter among the Saxon 
youths. Be sure he could sit his horse at five, Fancy 
the child, with his keen genius, and holy heart, riding 
with his Saxon chiefs beside him, by the Alpine flow- 
ers under Velan or Sempione, and down among the 
olives to Pavia, to Perugia, to Rome; there, like the 
little fabled Virgin, ascending the Temple steps, and 
consecrated to be King of England by the great Leo, 
Leo of the Leonine city, the saviour of Rome from 
the Saracen, ‘a 

Two years afterwards, he rode again to Rome 
beside his father; the West Saxon king bringing 
presents to the Pope, a crown of pure gold weighing 
four pounds, a sword adorned with pure gold, two 
golden images,* four Saxon silyer dishes; and giving 
agift of gold to all the Roman clergy and noblest 
and of silver to the people, 

No idle sacrifices or symbols, these gifts of cour- 


* Turner, Book TV.—not a vestize of hint from the stupid Hnglishman, what 
the Pope wanted with crown, sword, oF image! My own ques would be, that 
itmesnt an offering of the entire household strength, in war and peace, of the 
‘Saxon natlon,—their crown, their eword, thele household gods Inpinsul and 
Irminsula, thelr feasting, aod helt robes 

LAgain, what does this mean? Gifts of honour to the Pope's txmediate 
attendants—silver 09 all Rome? Docs the modern reader think thie ty buying 
little Alfred's consecration t20 dear, or that Leo is selling the Holy Ghowt? 
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thus carly; and with perhaps nobler ambition than 
of getting the prize of a gilded psalm-book at his 
mother’s knee, as you are commonly told of him. 
What sort of psalm-book it was, however, you may 
see from this leaf in my hand. For, as his father 
and he returned from Rome that year, they stayed 
again at the Court of Charlemagne's grandson, whose 
daughter, the Princess Judith, Ethelwolf was wooing 
for Queen of England, (not queen-consort, merely, but 
crowned queen, of authority equal to his own.) From 
whom Alfred was like enough to have had a reading 
lesson or two out of her father's Bible; and like 
enough, the little prince, to have stayed her hand at 
this bright leaf of it, the Lion-leaf, bearing the symbol 
of the Lion of the tribe of Judah, 

You cannot, of course, see anything but the glit- 
tering from where you sit; nor even if you afterwards 
look at it near, will you find a figure the least admi- 
rable or impressive to you. It is not like Landseer’s 
Lions in Trafalgar Square; nor like Tenniel’s in 
‘Punch’; still less like the real ones in Regent's 
Park. Neither do I show it you as admirable in any 
respect of art, other than that of skilfullest illumina- 
tion. I show it you, as the most interesting Gothic 
type of the imagination of Lion; which, after the 
Roman Eagle, possessed the minds of all European 
warfiors; until, as they themselves grew selfish and 
cruel, the symbols which at first meant heaven-sent 
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victory, or the strength and presence of some Divine 
spirit, became to them only the signs of their own 
pride or rage: the victor raven of Corvus sinks into 
the shamed falcon of Marmion, and the lion-hearted- 
ness which gave the glory and the peace of the gods 
to Leonidas, casts the glory and the might of king- 
hood to the dust before Chalus.* 

That death, 6th April, 1199, ended the advance of 
England begun by Alfred, under the pure law of Re 
ligious Imagination. She began, already, in the thir- 
teenth century, to be decoratively, instead of vitally, 
religious. The history of the Religious Imagination 
expressed between Alfred’s time and that of Coeur de 
Lion, in this symbol of the Lion only, has material in 
it rather for all my seven lectures than for the clos- 
ing section of one; but I must briefly specify to you 
the main sections of it. I will keep clear of my fa- 
vourite number seven, and ask you to recollect the 
meaning of only Five, Mythic Lions. 

First of all, in Greek art, remember to keep your- 
selves clear about the difference between the Lion 
and the Gorgon. 

The Gorgon is the power of evil in heaven, con- 
quered by Athena, and thenceforward becoming her 
zgis, when she is herself the inflictor of evil. Her 
helmet is then the helmet of Orcus. 


* ‘Fors Clavigera, March, x87, p. ry. Yet read the preceding pages, and 
Tearn the truth of the lion heart, while you mourn its pride. Note especially 
Ais absolute law against usury. 
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But the Lion is the power of death on earth, con. 
quered by Heracles, and becoming thenceforward both 
his helmet and gis, All ordinary architectural lion 
sculpture is derived from the Heraclean. 

Then the Christian Lions are, first, the Lion of the 
Tribe of Judah—Christ Himself as Captain and Judge: 
“He shall rule the nations with a rod of iron,” (the 
opposite power of His adversary, is rarely intended 
in sculpture unless in association with the serpent 
—inculcabis supra leonem et aspidem"); secondly, 
the Lion of St. Mark, the power of the Gospel going 
out to conquest; thirdly, the Lion of St. Jerome, the 
wrath of the brute creation changed into love by the 
kindness of man; and, fourthly, the Lion of the Zo- 
diac, which is the Lion of Egypt and of the Lombardic 
pillar-supports in Italy; these four, if you remember, 
with the Nemean Greek one, five altogether, will give 
you, broadly, interpretation of nearly all Lion symbol- 
ism in great art. How they degenerate into the 
British door knocker, I leave you to determine for 
yourselves, with such assistances as I may be able to 
suggest to you in my next lecture; but, as the gro- 
tesqueness of human history plans it, there is actually 
a connection between that last degradation of the 
Leonine symbol, and its first and noblest signifi- 
cance. 

You sce there are letters round this golden T.ion 
of Alfred's spelling-book, which his princess friend was 
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likely enough to spell for him. They are two Latin 
hexameters :— 
Hic Leo, surgendo, portas confregit Averni 
Qui nanquam dormit, nusquam dormitat, in vam. 
(This Lion, rising, burst the gates of Death : 
‘This, who sleeps not, nor shall sleep, for ever.) 

Now here is the Christian change of the Heraclean 
conquest of Death into Christ’s Resurrection. Sam- 
son's bearing away the gates of Gaza is another like 
symbol, and to the mind of Alfred, taught, whether 
by the Pope Leo for his schoolmaster, or by the great- 
granddaughter of Charlemagne for his schoolmistress, 
it represented, as it did to all the intelligence of 
Christendom, Christ in His own first and last, Alpha 
and Omega, description of Himself,— 

“Tam He that liveth and was dead, and behold I 
am alive for evermore, and have the keys of Hell and 
of Death.” And in His servant St. John’s description 
of Him— 

“ Who is the Faithful Witness and the First-begotten 
of the dead, and the Prince of the kings of the earth.” 

All this assuredly, so far as the young child, conse- 
crated like David, the youngest of his brethren, con- 
ceived his own new life in Earth and Heaven,—he 
understood already in the Lion symbol. But of all 
this I had no thought* when I chose the prayer of 


‘© The reference to the Bible of Charles le Chauve was added to my second 
lecture (page s4), in correcting the press, mistakenly pot into the text instead 
of the notes, 
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Alfred as the type of the Religion of his cra, in its 
dwelling, not on the deliverance from the punishment 
of sin, but from the poisonous sleep and death of it. 
Will you ever learn that prayer again,—youths who 
arc to be priests, and knights, and kings of England, 
in these the latter days? when the gospel of Eternal 
Death is preached here in Oxford to you for the 
Pride of Truth? and “the mountain of the Lord's 
House" has become a Golgotha, and the “new song 
before the throne” sunk into the rolling thunder of 
the death rattle of the Nations, crying, “O Christ, 
where is Thy Victory!” 


NOTES. 


1. The Five Christmas Days. (These were drawn out on 
a large and conspicuous diagram.) 

‘These days, as it happens, sum up the History of their 
Five Centuries, 


Christmas Day, 496. Clovis baptized, 
ce “800. Charlemange crowned, 
te “ — yo41. Vow of the Count of 
Aversa (Page 80), 
o “1066, The Conqueror crowned. 
“txgo, Roger Il, crowned King 
of the Two Sicilies. 


2. For conclusion of the whole matter two pictures were 
Shown and commented on—the two most perfect pictures in 
the world, 
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